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. CHAPTER I 

TABLE-TURNING AND ri^ABLE-TALKING, 1S53 

A S we 'have already seen, the mesmeric movement in 
England ran for many years almost entirely on 
rationalist lines.* 7 //^ indeed, remained as -the 
chief oi^an of the movement up to and the purely 

naturalistic views therein advocated found- general favour. 
Rumours of the trance utterances, .of AT' J. , Davis and of 
Cahagnet’s somnambules had, however, reached this country, 
and at least one English somnambule, Emma, the subject 
of Dr. Haddock, had seen visions' of a future life and of 
spiritual things not unlike those rccorded^of Adele Maginot.^ 
Neither Haddock himself, nor Gregory' who discusses the 
visions and compares them xvith those recorded by Cahagnet,^ 
is prepared to accept the clairvoyant utterances as authentic 
revelations ; but neither, on the -other hand, is willing to 
dismiss them as unquestionably Subjective. That Haddock’s 
own mind was not made up on the subject he frankly, 
"confesses ; and the mere fact that he thinks it worth while 
to devote several pages ofThis book to the account of these 
^ecstatic wsions clearly indirates that he set some value on 
such records. / But, at any rate, if some- of the English' 
Mesmerists in*'the early -fifties held it an ^open, question 
whether such . clairvoyant utterances had any ‘reference to 
objective' realities, there was as yet no schbol or sect, as 
in America 'and Germany, to adb)pt without hesitation the 
spiritualistic interpretation of -these and kiifdred phenomena. 
It was not, indeed, until 1S53 that the new doctrine obtained 

^ See Book I. chap. vili. • ^ " 

* See Somtialism and Psycheifnt, 2DtI MtUon (iSSi), pp. 232, etc. 

* LtUtrt on Animat Majne/tsm, 185L pp* 223-7. * ' 
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any real foothold in this wantry. In October, 1S52, one 
Stone, a lecturer on the recently discovered art of “ electro- 
biology” — a process for inducing hypnotism by gazing at 
metallic discs, which had been imported into Europe from 
America in the previous year — brought with him from the 
United States the first Spiritualist medium, Mrs. Hayden. 
Mrs. Hayden was a lady of some education, the wife of 
W. R. Hayden, sometime editor of the Star Spangkd 
Banner. Mr. Hayden accompanied her on her mission. 
A few weeks later another medium, Mrs. Roberts, accom- 
panied by her husband, “ Dr,” Roberts, came to London also 
from the United States. Both mediums advertised their 
professional services;^ and the former lady achieved no 
small social success, having her rooms crowded with visitors, 
at a minimum fee of half a guinea each, and being in, great 
demand for evening parties and private sittings. 

The manifestations at these professional seances consisted 
mainly of answers to questions, frequently put mentally, by 
-means of the raps. The procedure was the same as that 
already described as prevailing in America.* The questioner 
took a printed alphabet* and ran his pen or finger down it, 
until a rap indicated a letter; the proceeding was then re- 
peated until a word or a sentence was obtained. Occasion- 
ally'the answers were given by tilting of the table; there 
were also sometimes rotation and other movements of the 
table. Invfaluntary writing was rarely resorted to, no doubt 
because answers to mental questions could not be readily 
given by this means. Of other phenomena at this period we 
have little trace ; the alleged movement of tables without 
contact rests exclusively, so far as I can discover, on second- 
hand or anonymous evidence.’ 

Of Mrs. Hayden's performances we have many accounts 
in the periodical literature of the time. In the London 
Press, generally^, as might have been anticipated, the per- 

. V ,. , 

^ Here is Mrs"lxot«t{s’ adTcitisemcnt on the front page of the Times for 
April i6ih, 1S53 : "SpintBaf Manilestations and Communications from departeii 
friends, which so much gratify serious enlightened tninds; exemplified daily 
.1? . , It should be added that later in the j-ear, as we learn from a letter 
written by Hayden to the New York Spirtlnal I'eU^vf’h, the Times refused to 
insert such advertisements. * See Book II. chap. i. 

* See, e.g., Zeist, voL xL p.' 3 aj,.where the Hev. G. Sandby gives .an .nccount 
of table-moving wiihout contact, related lo him by a clergtTnan, whose children 
were the mediums. The anonymous author of A Practteal Investigation into 
the Truth ^ Clairvoyance (London, 1654), mentions that he had obtained in- 
voluntary writing through Mrs. llaydenjs^medlumship, and had also witnessed 
at her rooms Jpovcmenls of the taUe without contact.” But no details are given, 
and the writer waS obviously quite uncritical. 
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formances of the professional m’ddium met with little favour. 
Household Words was first in the field, with an article ridi- " 
culing-the whole matter.^ In the following year Blackwood's 
Magazine? the National Miscellany? and other papers took a 
similar line ; whilst G. H. Leives, in the Leader? showed how 
the trick was done, and related that' by carefully emphasised 
hesitation at the appropriate letters he had held a conversa- 
tion with one of the Eum.enides, receiving much information, 
not to be found in any classical dictionary.'about his interlo- 
cutor’s domestic relations; and had 'induced^ the table to 
confess, in reply to his mental questions, that Mrs'. Hayden 
was an impostor, and that the ghost of Hamlet’s father had 
seventeen noses. 

In the April number of the Zoist is an article by an 
anonymous correspondent, describing his experiences at 
Mrs. Hayden’s. He noted that when the alphabet was 
placed under the table, so as to hide it from the view of the 
medium, the. ‘I spirits" were unable to give correct answers, 
and satisfied himself that there was no other intelligence at 
work than that of the medium? herself. Tlic-japs he sup 2 
posed to be produced by strik/ngUhe edge of Ihe. boot-sole 
against a chair-leg. In a later number® ElUotson himself, 
who had attended two or three sittings,' has an article on 
"The Departed Spirits,” in which he endorses his contributor’s 
views, and relates further failures rvhen the alphabet was con- 
cealed during the experiment® , < * 

But apart from Mrs. Hayden’s fashionable clients, there 
were many persons, and some not inferior in critical acumen 
probably to the writers just cited, jvho* found themselves 
unable to explain all that they had witnessed by such simple 
methods. An article appeared in Chambers's Journal? in 
which the writer, understood.fo be Robert Chambers himself, 
describes a »'isit to Mrs, Siayden. He obtained the usual 
answers under the usual conditions, but adds, "I have seen 
the alphabet used successfully behind the inedium’s back, 
when only visitors were' present" ' ChamBeh P‘'iid visits to' 
two other mediums, Mrs. Roberts and a^young woman, the 
subject of a mesmeric “ doctor,” E. Hardingc, and- witnessed 
table-turning and automatic writing. He obviously feels 


’ GAett ef iht Coik Lant CAasf, ]^’olveInbcr 20th, iS$2. < 

* May, 18537 ’ May 5th, 1853. * March J2(h, 1853. 

* Vol. si., July, 1S53, p. 191, etc. 

* Anion^l those who nsited Mrs. H:^cn were several well-ktjown scientific 
tnen, including Professor Huxley {Cen'Life and Ltftert, vol. i. p. 419'. 

r May 2ist, 1S53. 
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some difficulty in formulating an opinion on their perform- 
ances ; blit pn the whole inclines to think that the phenomena 
are natural and by no means remarkable, and the mediums 
self-deceived. In a note written a few weeks later,^ however, 
be expresses a more decided opinion. In the interval the 
phenomena had occurred in his own family circle, where he 
believed trickery out of the question. The table had moved 
round and. had tilted out answers to questions on matters 
known only to himself: “I am satisfied, as before," he writes, 
“that the phenomena are natural, but to take them in I 
think we shall have to widen somewhat our ideas of the 
extent and character of what is natural." . 

Again, in -tHe Critic^ in a long letter signed “M.A., 
Cantab.”— which may probably be interpreted as A. W. 
Hobson, of St. John’s College, Cambridge — the writer ex- 
presses his conviction that the explanations put forward by 
Lewes and others are clearly inadequate. This opinion, 
however, appears to^ be founded on the fact that correct 
.answers were obtained when the alphabet was held in such a 
position that Mrs. Hayden could not see the letters; but it is 
not state'd whether she could have seen<the hand or the pen 
used to point at the letters, or whether Mr. Hayden, as was 
commonly the case, was present in the room. 

But probably the weighriest testimony is that given by 
Prolessor de Morgan. In a letter dated July, 1853, he thus 
describes his experiences : — ^ , 

“ Mrs. Hayden, the Americair ptediuvi, came to my house, and 
we had a sjtting of more than two'hours. She bad not been there 
many minutes before some slight ticking raps were heard in the 
table apparently. TKc raps answered by the alphabet (pointing to 
the letters on a card), one after the other (a rap or two coming at 
the letter), to the name of a sister of my wife, who died seventeen 
years ago. After some questioning, she (I speak the spirit hypo- 
thesis, though I haVe no theory Oii the subject) was asked whether 
I might ask a question. ‘Yes,’ affirmalive rap. I said, ‘May I ask 
it mentally ? ’ ' Yes.’ , ‘ hfay hfrs. 'Hayden hold vp both her hands 
while I do it?*^' ‘Yes.’ Mrs. H.-'did 50, and in my mind, without 
speaking, I put a qu^tfstionjand su^csted tliat the answer should be 
in one word, which I thought of. I then took the card* and s<^t 

* June mb, 1853. - ^May i6tli, iSjlJ. 

’ Mtmeirs of de Morgan, pp. aai, 222. Lon.bn, 18S2. 

‘ In an account nuliUshetl in 1863, in Ihc Preface to From Mailer to Spirit, 
IMRC xti., Mr. «le ^lorgan states that in Ihis experiment he put n book upright 
Ijcfore the a1phal)ct, and that Mrs. Hayden, seatetl six feel from (he lx>ok, “ could 
sec neither my liand nor my c)cs, n«t at what rale I %vas going through Ihc 
letters." It docs not appear whether tWs Lilet account is losed on contemporary 
notes. • 
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t^a/ word letter by letter — CHESS. Thc-question was whether 
she remembered a, letter she once wrote to me, and’ what was the 
subject? Presently came my father {pb. i8i6), and, after.some con- 
versation I went on as follows : — 

*“Do you remember a periodical I have-in my head?', ‘Yes.* 
* Do you remember the epithets therein applied to yourself? ' ‘ Yes.’ 
‘Will you give me the initials of them by the card?^ , ‘Yes.’ I 
then began pointing to the alphabet, with a book to conceal the 
card, Mrs. H. being at the opposite side of a round table (large) 
and a bright lamp between us. . I pointed letter by letter till I came 
to F, which I thought should be the first initial. No rapping. ,Thc 
people around me said, * You have passed it j there was a rapping at 
the beginning.’ I went back and heard the rapping distinctly at C. 
This puzzled me, but in a moment I saw what it was. The sentence 
was begun by the rapping agency earlier than I intended. * I allowed 
C to pass, and then got DTFOC, being the initials of the con- 
secutive words which I remembered to have been applied to my 
father in an old review published in 1817, which no one in the 
room had ever heard of but myself. C D T F 0 C was all right, and 
when I got so far I gave it up, perfectly satisfied that something or 
somebody, or some spirit, was reading my thoughts. This and the 
like went on for nearly three hours, during a great pari of which 
Mrs. H. was busy reading the Key % Uncle Tom's Cabin^ which she 
had never seen before. ..." ' * ' 't ‘ 

Of those who were convinced of the agencybf spirits we 
shall speak later. But there were other persons of" some 
weight, such as Dr. Daniel, Sir J. Lillie, Sir Charles Style, 
Dr. W.esHand Marston, who, although unwilling to commit 
themsdves to any definite theory, yet held the phenomena 
worthy of serious investigation.* , ^ , 

.’’It. was not, however, the manifestations of professional 
mediumship, necessarily limited in their area, which attracted 
most attention at this time i An epidemic of table-turning 
had broken out on the Continent in^the autumn of 1852, and 
spread,’ though tardily, to'this'.country in the early months of 
1S53. It was found that not only, would tables and hats 
rotate and execute movements of varioiis’kinds without the 
apparent volition or control of those ^.taking part in the 
experiments, but'.tliat answers to questions— and even on 
occasion ’information not apparently known to any of those 
present — could be obtained this method, a'tilt of the table 
being substituted for the profassional medium’s rap. Mrs. 
Hayden’s performances had ‘been confined to those who 

* Sec Fails anl Fantasies, ty Ii..SpitcT ipi\ 14-1&). LnniJon, 1853; awl 
,\fesmensni from! True, by ihc Kcv. C. 11 . TowaUicnd. Louilon. 1854. 
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could p.ay_ her price for a sitting, and had been little heard of 
in the provinces. But table-turning was within the reach of 
all, and seems to have been practised as assiduously, by all 
classes of society in' Bath, Manchester, or Edinburgh, as in 
London 'itself. 

The table-turning mania .reached such dimensions that in 
June of this year several scientific men, who had for the most 
part left the professional medium to perform unmolested, 
thought it desirable to intervene. A committee of • four 
hiedical men held some stances, the results of which they 
communicated to the Medical Times and Gazette."^ Briefly 
they found, as the result of several trials, that when no ex- 
pectations were formed of any probable result, and the 
attention of those sitting round the table was diverted by 
conversation or otlietvvisc, the table did not move at all. 
Again, no results followed when half the sitters expected the 
rbtation to take place in one direction and half in another. - Biit 
tVhen expectation was allowed free play, and especially if the 
direction of the probable movement was indicated beforehand, 
the table began to rotate after a few minutes, although no 
one of the aittcrs was conscious of exercising any effort at all. 
The conclusion formed, ^was that the motion was due ’to 
muscular action, mostly exercised unconsciously. 

In the early part of the same month a conversarionc was 
held in the 5lanchester Athenzeum, under the presidency 
of the Rev. H.' Jone^, for the purpose of table-turning. 
Seven tablds were employed,' of' which four were made to‘ 
turn. The most successful' operators were a party of four 
ladies; and Brdld, who Was present, suggested that the 
popular theory of electricity might be tested by placing a 
circle, of brass wire oh the surface of the table, and letting 
the four ladies who had just been so successful, in causing 
the table to rotate when their fingere rested on it hold 'each 
a loop of the wire connected with tlie coll on the table. The 
experiment was tried, and naturally the table remained at 
rest. The ladies .then discarded the wire, and again placed 
the tips^f their fingers on the wood, when* the table moved 
as before.2 In an, appendix to his Hypnotic tTIierapeutics, 
dated a few weeks later, Braid refers to tliis.e.xperiment 
and the other proceedings, at the conversazione, and points 
the moral that the movement, when there 'is no reason to 
suspect the good faith of the operators, is probably due to 
unconscious (ideomotor) action. He adds that at all the 

* Tunc nth, 1853. 

* 1 roin llic ^la-xhttUr Guatdian, qnolcd in Ihe Times, I3lh June, 1S53. 
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experiments at which he had assisted someone had always 
announced beforehand the direction in which the table, might 
be expected to move, and had thus helped to bring the 
unconscious ^expectations of the sitters into unison. 

But the most important contribution to the subject'was 
made by Faraday.' Faraday, like other^ thoughtful men, 
was aghast at the hold which the table-turning mania 'had 
gained^ on all classes of society,' and at the loose thinking 
and presumptuous ignorance Which the'popuIaVjexplanations. 
revealed. Amongst .the various theories commonly offered 
to account for the movements ‘6f the table he mentions 
spirits, electriciify, magnetism* “aftraction''’i of some kind, 
and the rotation of the earth ! By the use of some ingenious 
apparatus Faraday showed conclusively' that the movements 
were due to muscular action, and to that alone, exercised 
in most -cases without the consciousness or yhlition of t^e 
sitters. ' Perhaps the most effective of his test apparatus was 
the following. He prepared two small flat boards, a few 
inches square, placed several glass rollers about the thickness 
of an ordinary pencil between them, and i^stened the whole' 
together with a couple of indiarubber bands in' such a 
manner that the upper board \VouId slide under lateral 
pressure to a limited extent over the lower one. A 'light 
index, consisting >of a haystalk or a piece of' paper, was 
fastened to the apparatus so as to betray the .least movement 
of the upper board on the lower one. It was found tha^ 
ih all cases, the upper board 'mov^ before the lower board,' 
which rested on the table, showfng^that the fingers of the 
operator moved the table, and not— as the sitters themselves 
supposed — the table the. fingers. *But the most striking 
proof that the movement was due to a musculdr effort of 
which the performer was quite • unconscious is that when 
the sittecs th/e oC iwdei: kept tby^.c 

attentiorf fixed upon it, no m’ovement^ followed ; “when the 
parties saw the index, it remained very steady; when it was 
hidden from them,ot' they looked away from it, it wavered 
about, though they believed that they always pressed directly 
downward.” t ‘ , 

Later in the same j’ear the whole subject was dealt with 
by Dr. Carpenter, in the Quarterly R€vinv,^vi^ the same e.x- 
planation — the unconscious exercise by the experimenter, 
under the influence of a dominant idea, of the muscular 

^ See Wv letter on “T.iljlo-tun>ing” oijgmtlly jiutlijlied in itie Timet of June 
501I1, 1S53, reproiluced with !.ORte sddtuonal matter in the Atheuu:un> of 
July 2nd. ♦ 
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effort .necessary to bring’ about the desired result — was 
applied not merely to table-turning, but to many of the 
phenomena--of odylic force and electro-biology, including 
Mr. Rutter’s magnetometer and Dr. Mayo’s odometer.^ 

But the* idea of discerning a mysterious force in this 
drawing-room diversion was too easy and too fascinating to 
be so lightly dismissed. The point of view of the average 
muddle-headed man is arnuStngly illustrated in an anonymous 
pamphlet published in the autumn of this year, entitled 
'• Table-turning and Tabh-talking considered in connection roith 
‘ the 'dictates of reason and common sense?- The writer finds 
^himself constrained to record’ his dissent from Faraday’s 
explanation. “It is not,” he contends, "with learned theories 
we wish to have to do . . . we would simply bring common 
sense to bear on these strange matters.” He then proceeds 
to point put — to Faraday — that “there is a subtle matter 
which pervades all nature,” known in some of its manifesta- 
tions as electricity. It is true we know very little about it; 
but Tor all that, or perhaps because of that, it seems to the 
writer not unreasonable to suggest that electricity makes the 
0 table move. ^ A more apt illustration of the arrogance of 
'' pheer ignorance, on which'.Faraday had animadverted, could 
hardly be found. But it was with most persons, perhaps, 
less arrogance than indolence which led to the rejection of 
Faraday’s explanation. ^ It involved a much less mental 
effort to ascribe the whole business to a mysterious “ force," 
and'thus relieve the miffd of the task -of grappling with the 
proble'rri in detail, thsm to- exercise tfie .faculties in the 
attefnpt ,<to understand other people’s experiments in the 
region of concrete weights and measurements. So the writer 
in the National Miscellany, already referred to, who had 
scoffed at Mrs. Hayden’s performances, is satisfied that the 
phenomenon of .table-moving is "very curious, and at present 
unexplained; it Is -supposed to have some connection with 
magnetism, o^electricity, -or galvanism . . . or with Relchen- 
bach’s 'odyie." 'The most popular pamphlet on the subject, 
which claims to have^ gone through one hundred and ten 
'editions in the course' of the year, is entitled 
by Animal Magneiism demonstrated^ and founds its theory 
apparently on a -series of experiments conducted by a Mr. 
Bates) bf the Nautical Academy, who found that the move- 
ments of the table .were facilitated when it’ was insulated by 

’ Quartirly Revifui, Sept., 1853. See also few sober words of Table-talk 
.^fnVs, etc., Uy John Pnehatd, F.R.c 5. Learamgtoo, 1853. 

•*113111,1853. * London, 1S53. Anonymous. . 
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glass tumbler's or sheets bf gutta-^rcha. • A^ain, Mi'. Charlei 
Koch, M.A'., PJiD.,^ explains*' the movements, by Opposing 
that the circle of ^ experimenters constitutes a^life-ele'clnc 
battery, from whom the table becomes charged with vital or 
V electro-odycal ” force, and is thus made as obedient ’to'the 
will as a member of the human body.^ ' ' 

• It heed not be supposed that Elliotson and his colleagues 
were backward In welcoming ' this ; striking .confirmation ' of 
their theories. The number of the -Zoisi following that In 
which the .exposure of Mrs. . Hayden occurred contains ^ 
articles from the Rev. G. Sandby, Rev. C. H. Townshend,^ 
and Elliotson himself on th'e- table-turning manifestation’^ 
Sandby writes from Paris. to say that\the/,whole city is 
excited, over the dancing of the tables..* He had* himself 
investigated,' and considered that "the alleged facts are 
established beyond a doubt, and that the Controversy Js at 
an end.”3 He points out that the motion -pf the is 
constantly produced after a very brief interval, so that 'un- 
conscious expectation can hardly be supposed to have'tlrne 
to operate; moreover, not only is., there no. consciousneb 
of muscular exertion, however great the weight moved, and 
however violent the movement, but the mind -is -actively on 
the alert, to guard* against such* 'an objection. Further, he 
points out that all .agree in describing the curious sensations 
in the fingers, arms, and occasionally the head, produced 
by table-turning. Sandby himself had experienced unusual 
sensations in the tips of his-fih^CTS. He concludes, therefore, 
that “this dction of the table, mduce'd by continued contact 
with . a chain of human fingers; Is nothing but simple 
Mesmerism, developing itself-in an unexpected phasey ’^5 , 
Townshend follows to the same effect. He also had^felt 
unusual sensations after table-turning, tingling in the tips 
of the fingers, and a peculiar fatigue a^-,if he had been 
engaged in mesmerising. He is satisfied •tha't the phenomena 
cannot be wholly explained by Muscular Action. In his 
book, Mesmerism proved Tnie, published* a few months later,' 
he expands his vfews on the analogy of the table^^tiiming 

*'^^ ^ • ** w,* ( 

^ Table-moving ani Table-talking redueed to natural tamei. Balh and 
London. No date.' ? 1853. ' * . 

* It is curious to find'Mr. Maskclyne rowing in this galley. In on interview 
published in the Pall Mall Gaeetle (April sotit, 18S5), Ihe correctn^s of which 
he aflcnv.atds acknowledged, he states that on one occasion, without the presence 
of a medium, he and a few friends produced movements of a table wliich he was 
SAbsded could not be accounted (or by muscular action alone. lie explicitly 
rejects Faraday's explanation, and incEnes to believe in some psjehic or nerve 
f9rce. * Zoist, vol. xt p. I76. * • 79 - 
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pKenomena with those of Mesmerism, and even suggests that 
the rappings may be explained by ‘‘some irregular dis- 
engagement of Zoogen from the System” of the medium.^ 
J. W. Jackson, in the pages of the Zoist, offers a similar 
explanation of the raps, suggesting that they are probably 

“neuro-electric or odic phenomena.”^ 

Elliotson, though more 'cautious in forming his opinion, 
is inclined to agree with those expressed by his friends. He 
had himself met with little success in his attempts to in- 
vestigate the phenomena ; but from what he had heard from 
others, and especially from the anomalous physical sensations 
described, and from the conviction entertained by the most 
honest experimenters that the movements were not of their 
making, he infers that “there probably is true movement 
of the tables independent of muscular force.”® He 'still, 
however, apparently adheres to his earlier opinion that the 
professional rapping mediums were fraudulent 

Th'ere is obviously no great difference in. the mental 
ajtitude of those who thus adopted the phenomena because 
they lent support to the theory of Animal Magnetism and 
those who welcomed them as illustrating their own peculiar 
views of spiritual ■agency. Both alike exemplified the pre- 
pqtent ihfluence of dominant ideas in shaping belief^ And 
if. the. Spiritualist interpretation had less ostentation of 
scientific method, and its exponents were at times less 
temperate in their advocacy, they had at least the advantage 
pf expounding a theory which was. sufficiently elastic to 
include the whole of the facts to be explained. 'This, indeed, 
is the line, of argument which appears to have tommended 
itself to Dr. Charles Cowan, 'who points out that all “the 
modem scientific solutions” — and in these .scientific solutions 
he includes the various electric, magnetic^ and odylic theories 
just described — arc inadequate to the facts. There is one 
cause to which all 'the phenomena point. “ Satanic Agency 
*. . . is' at least equal to the prodheUon of the effects,” wlulst 
by the testimony of' Scripture it is clearly indicated as a 
vera causa* 

The spiritualistic interpretation, indeed, found its strongest 
advocates in an unexpected quarter. There was a little 
group of evangelical clcigymen, some of them already dis- 
tinguished for their intemperate attafcks .on Romanist 
doctrines, who hastened to discern in the innocent antics 

< •* p- ' * ibiJ., %oi. \i. 1). nA 

ikougnts cn S-U^tie JaJtueHee, ct A/iJern Sfiriluahsot teniuiered. 
Lon Ion, 1854. 
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of the table .signs of' the coming of Antichrist ■ On fhe 
i6th of June the Rev. N. S. -Godfreyf of Leeds,- with his 
wife and his curate, held a meeting for table-turning in, the 
presence of the national schoolmaster and others. After 
various unsuccessful attempts to Induce the table to con- 
fess that it was moved by diabolic agency, Mr. Godfrey 
continues : — - 

“I was now prepared for a further experiment of a far more 
solemn character. I whispered to the Schoolmaster to bring a 
small Bible, and to lay it on the table when I should tell him. I 
then caused the table to revolve rapidly and gave the signal." 77ie 
Bible was genify'laid on the table, 'and it instantly stopped! We 
were Horror-struck.” . ; t ' 

After supper, the experiment was resumed, and the follow- 
ing test was tried: “If there be not a devil, knock twice; 
to our horror the leg slowly rose and knocked twice.” 'It 
need hardly be said that these appalling, disdiosures were 
made public without delay.* ; . ' ■ 

Thereafter Mr. Godfrey held two of three more sittings, 
the results of which are detailed in a later pamphlet? On 
the 4 th of July the table admitted, in answer to leading 
questions, that it was moved by the spirit of a dead man, 
a lost soul, sent from hell by the devil, for the express 
purpose of deceiving the circle there assembled, and doomed 
to.retUrrt'to hell when the nightly task was accomplished. 
In answer to further -questions It. was explained that the 
spirit who bad manifested at the, previous sitting was not 
a human spirit, but a fallen angel. On July i8th there came 
one \Vho .claimed to be the Spirit of a parishioner (whose 
name was given, ..^and subsequently verified in the parish 
register), dead some months previously ^and buried by Mr. 

himself. This spirit cattkss^ ^thst he hsd only 
once before been in the schoolroom (w’he're the stance was 
held), and then not to uittend Sunday-school, but for the 
carnal delights of a tea-meeting. In e^rtli life he had 
generally attended the Wesleyan chapel, but now deeply 
regretted he had not paid more heed-* to Mr. Godfrey’s 
counsel. , 

Later in the year the Rev. E. Gillson, of Bath, again after 
one sitting, published the results of his experience.*' After 

‘ TabU-mevin^ teUed.and frgvtdtohe theretuU af Satanic Agtmy. LonJon 
and Leeds, 1S53. '*\TahIt-turning, tie Devil't AMem Afofterfieee. 

* TaSle-taliins: discloturti 0/ Satamt IVattdtn and riofhtltc Signt. Bath, 
1S53. 
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ascertaming that, his interlocutor was a departed spirit, who 
expected in the course of ten years to be bound with Satan 
and all his crew and cast into tiie abyss, Mr. Gillson proceeds 
with his catechism as follows : — 

“1 then asked, ‘Where are Satan’s headquarters? Are they in 
England ? ’ There was a slight movement. 

“ * Are they in France ? ’ A violent movement. 

‘ ‘ ‘ Are they in Spain ? ' Similar agitation. 

“ * Are they at Rome ? * The table seemed literally frantic.” 


Another clergyman of the same school, the Rev. R. Wj 
Dibdin, is inclined to adopt a slightly different interpretation. 
The spirits at work, he contends, are not those of departed 
men or women, but of devils.* The revelations which he 
received in answer to leading questions were all of the same 
general type. *The devils all confessed the Pope as the true 
he&d of the Church ; recommended prayer to the Virgin 
Mary ; taught that Soclntus was a good man, and Luther the 
Averse ; that salvation is by faith and works, not by faith 
alone; and so on. 

;.But whether, spirits' of men or devils, all these clergyrnen 
^yere agreed that -the motive power and the aim were alike 
diabolic.-' The inconceivable Godfrey even hazards the con- 
jecture, “ Can it be that this Is the beginning of Satan’s last ^ 
struggle, that on the. imposition of handt the table is endued . 
with power /tom the Devil, as ,the Lord’s servants, onjbe im- 
position of hands, were, jn the ’Apostles' s days, endued with 
power from on high ? I m'erely'ask, ‘ Can it be ? ’ ” ® 

And jn. a later work* he elaborate the theory that the 
tablcptilting and other marvels are the signs ’foretold' in the 
Bible which should usher in the reign of Antichrist, and finds 
in the various economic and social ideals commonly as- 
sociated with Spiritualism in America strong confirmation of 
his suspicions. " To prepare the way,” he writes, “ for that^ 
false millennium,-natlon is to be induced to rise against natio'n,*, 
and kingdom against k/ftgdom’.'; , to unite mankind in a' 
universal Brotherhood, and' establish a ‘kingdom in the name 
of Love and Justice.” * \ ^ 

A brother clergyman, the Rev. F. Close.l[aftenvards Dean 
of Carlisle), gave the^ true explanation of this extraordinary 


‘ Lecture on 7fli/<r./»/»7Ji«j;(debvered Not. Sth, 1833). ReprinteJ, London, 
^ Tie Devite i/oJem ifaiterfifee, p. Jt. The italics ate Godfrey’s own, ■ , 

* The Theology off aiU’tur,nng,Sftrtt’rappinf,^\cu,\^c,i,. - ' 

* Of. (it., pp. iit-12.', j’ ' , • . ' 
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readiness to accept these trivial performances and to explain 
them as diabolic. lie points out.that these clergymen be* 
longed to a school" which for generations past had been pre- 
occupied with the biblical prophecies, and looking incessantly 
for the signs of their fulfilment.' As one of thern^ puts it ■ 
“ I regard these things myself as signs of the time. I have 
for several yeats expected some decided manifestation of Satanic 
power!’- It is to this constant looking for signs and wonders 
that Close attributes various previous secessions from the 
orthodox Churches, especially those of the Plymouth Brethren 
and the Irvingites. That it was Responsible for the attitude 
of these evangelical clergymen can hardly 'be doubted. One 
of the most naive expressions of this attitiide is to be found 
in a pamphlet by a layman of the same school, one R. C. 
Morgan, published apparently about this time, which, like 
many oilier publications of the kind, reached a circulation of 
sevdral thousands of copies * Morgan begins by saying that 
he does not propose to inquire whether the manifestations 
are genuine or not, or even whether they arc natural Or not, 
He contents himself with asking two ‘questions: VAre 
physical manifestations of Satanic power <^ssil>/e ? If fes- 
sible, is it piobable that in the nineteenth century such man!; 
festations should appear?” And he finds^no difficulty ih, 
giving an emphatic affirmative to both questions. One illus^- 
tration of his method of argument must suffice. He Rjuotes, 
as one of th6 signs to be looked for In the last days,, the 
following passage from Nahum ': — \ ; 

“The chariots shall be wi^h Qaming torches in the’day of his 
preparatipoj and tjhe fir ti[ees’shall be terribly shaken The chafiots 
shall rage in the streets, they shall justle one against another m the 
broad ways : they shall seem like torches, they shall run like the 
lightnings ” > ^ ^ 

\ He then tells his readers, " The' next time you see a 
'faiKvay train . . . ask you^lf if this jS j\ot * the day of his 
preparation ' ” ; and points t>ut m a noto tfiat railway sleepers 
are generally made of'fir, and that the carriages of a trairi 
constantly “justle ” one another in coming to a standstill. 

Before taking leave of Mr. Godfrey and his colleagues 
I must give one more quotation. The phenomena, that 

* The Ttiteri Tested ; er Tah'e ntntng ... net dtabthcal London, 1S53 

“ RcN. W. Vincent, m a Sermon on “Satanic Influence,” quoted by Close, 

"Z \ >*, ' ' 

, An Iftquiry into T‘ihle''hliraeU^ Bath and London , No date 
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ingenious writer points out, “appear to be whatever the 
investigator supposes them to be,"* a generalisation which 
he uses in disparagement of the attempts made by Faraday 
and others to reduce the phenomena to physical laws. 
Contemporary critics, however, applied the same principle 
to his own experiments, anti pointed out that Gtillive/s 
Travels and Hoyle on Whist were as efficacious as more 
sacred books in staying the gyrations of the table, if 
employed with fitting solcmnity." 

Beside absurdities such as these, the ordinary Spiritualist 
interpretation might almost seem the verdict of sober 
common-sense. But though, as already said, there were 
many who, like Robert Chambers and de Morgan, had been 
profoundly impressed by what they had seen at Mrs. 
Hayden's, the seed then sown did not in most cases bear 
fruit until some years later, and Spiritualism found at this 
period few avowed advocates. One of the earliest converts 
was Sir Charles Isham. Another was Dr. Ashbumer, w’ho 
addressed a long letter in defence of the Spiritualist position 
to ‘Mr. G. J. Holyoake, the well-known Secularist, which 
appeared in the Reasoner in June, 1853.* Apart from the 
writer’s account of his personal experience, to be quoted 
immediately, the letter is eWefly interesting for an attempt 
to base a materialistic explanation of spirits on the hypo* 
thetical phenomena of odic force and Animal Magnetism. 
‘‘I. do not' contend,” he writes, “for immaterial essences, 
for my limited capacities allow n5e to conceive the, most 
highly refined essence to be only a form of ‘material being." 
A train of' thought is, he explains, composed of ’currents 
of' globules ; and the human will, also made ‘of globules, can 
be seen by clairvoyants streaming visibly from the brain. 
Ashburner went to Mrs. Hayden, he tells us, strongly 
prepossessed against the subject. He watched Mrs. Hayden 
attentively, however, whilst a friend was receiving a com- 
munication, and -could detect no sign, of trickery. .But it- 
IS obvious that he failed to realise the crucial points ofrthe 
' experiment, and his account of the pre<mutions taken docs 
not carry conviction. ’ When his own turn came — 

“Having successively placed myself in various chairs, in order 
that I jnight narrQwly watch Mrs. Hayden in all, her proceedings, 

I a‘t last seated myself, relaUvely to her, in such a position as to feel 

* TAe Devil's Mcdem Mtsslerfrieee,'^ 47. 

* Townshend, Mesmerism proved True, p. 192 ; Koch," op. tU., p 10. 

* This letter, or the gteatcr pJrt of reprinted in Dr. Ashburner’s 

Philosophy of Animal MapietsUH, pp. 304-320 Londort, 1867. - ‘ 
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convinced tliat I could not be deceived ; and, in fact, I was at last 
obliged to conclude that Jt was weakness or folly to suspect her of 
any fraud or trickery. . . j • . 

“In order to obtain an experience of the phenomena in' (he 
fairest manner, I asked Mrs. Hayden to inform me whether'.it was 
requisite to think of one particular spirit with whom I wished to 
converse. ‘Yes.’ ‘Well, I am now thinking of one.’ It was the 
spirit of my father whom I wished to enlighten me. No raps on 
the table. 1 had anticipated an imm’^iate reply^ but there was 
for a while none, Mrs. Hayden^asked ^if there- was any spirit 
present who knows Dr. Ashbumer. Immetotely, ^clbse to- my 
elbow, on the table there were two distinct successions* ‘of gentle 
rapping sounds. The next question was, ‘Was th'e spirit' he wished 
to' converse with present?' ‘No.’ ‘Was there any one present 
who would endeavour to bring it?* ‘Yes.’ ‘Are the spirits who 
rap near Dr, Ashburner friends of whom he is Ihinkihg?’ ‘No.’ 
‘Will they give their names?* ‘Yes.* These replies were signified 
by rappings to questions put, some audibly, some mentally, hirs. 
Hayden suggested that I should take up the alphabet, which wa& 
printed on a card. I took the card into my hand and pointed at 
each individual letter with the end of a porcupfpe quill—my friend^ 
Mr. 'Hoyland, the gentleman of the house, kindly undertaking to* 
put down on paper for me the letters distinguished by the raps. 
When I arrived at a letter which the spirit desired to indicate, a 
rapping took place } but at all the other letters there was a complete 
silence. In this manner I obtained the letters successively Atm 
Hurry, the name of one(OC the most beautiful and accomplished, , 
as well as pious and excellent persbns I had ever known. I hall 
not seen her since }8i2. She manied two years after, and died in' 
1815. *Aly father and most of the members of the family.haS .been 
on terms of the greatest intimacy with several branches of thfc 
Hurry family, gnd I had, 'in youth and childhood, known' Ann and 
her cousins fts’ companions and playfellows. By the aid‘'df the. 
telegraphic signals I have endeavoured to describe I conwrsed fo‘r * 
some time with the charming companion of my early years ; I 
learned very interesting particulars relafing to her h.appy abode in . 
|he spirit world. My curiosity had been 'exhiled-by the difierent 
sounds produced by rappings that I heard -.close to those made'by ' 
my friend Ann. I asked for the name .'of the spirit they repte-* . 
seated. The name which came out by the Utters indicated on the 
alphabet was Elizauetk Maurice, another companion of “the 
childhood of myself and my brother and sister — another almost 
angelic being while on earth, but now with her cousin Ann,, an 
iniubitant of the third, ’sphere of Paradise. •,'The authoress of.'the 
* Invalid’s Book ’ and some -other works testifying to a pure, gentle, 
and refined taste conversed with me awhile j and ,at last a louder 
and more decided signal' was made to me from the middle of the 
table.’ The name I obtained by the telegraphic raps was that of 
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my father. I asked him to communicate to me the date on which 
he quitted this world for the spirit home, and the raps indicated 
‘7th September, 179S.’ I asked him where the event took place, 
and I obtained the answer, *At Bombay.' I asked his- age at the 
time, with many other questions, the replies to which were all quite 
correct. I kept up mentally a long conversation with him on 
subjects deeply interesting. . . 

The sdance ended with a communication from Dr. Ash- 
burner's father, which is quoted in full. At subsequent stances 
communications are allied to have been given indicating a 
knowledge of Ashburner’s movements and private affairs, 
and full conviction shortly followed. 

Another convert of the same uncritical temper was Robert 
Owen, the veteran Socialist, at this time in his eighty-third 
year. Pwen had sqyeral sittings with Mrs. Hayden and 
various private mediums^ at which he received communica- 
tions alleged to come, amongst others; from the Duke of 
Kent, who had been one of the earliest and most influential 
supporters of his social.schemes. The man who in middle 
life had not Jiesitated to risk the ruin of all his hopes by 
proclaiming from a public platform, when he held that 
honestj/ required such an avo'^val, his conviction of the futility 
and 'mischfevousness of all 'the religions of the world, was 
not likely in his old age tO'be backward in proclaiming^ his 
adhesion to a new gospel. The advent of a spiritual king- 
dom, based* upon justice and broUierhood, was a prospect 
W’hicli had filled the pious Godfrey with horror. But Owen, 
throughout his fourscore years, liad been looking with the 
simple faith of a child for the fcomin^ of just such a 
millennium, and nmv at the last he saw in this new move- 
ment promise of a fulfilment ampler than he had dared to 
dream. He hastened to publish, in the columns of his 
o^an, the Rational Quarterly Review, a formal profession of 
his new’ faith, and of the grounds on which it rested.' And 
in the following year (1854) he brought* out the first part of 
"The Neiv Existence of Man upon Earth, the scope of which is 
sufficiently indicated by its opening sentences : — 

“ God now commands all nation^ through the.new manifestations 
of Spirits from superior Spheres, to prepare for universal peace,' that 

s lie olso prwtuccd, as n.sep»nte pamphlet, in the autumn of this year, n 
manifesto cniit)c<l The J'uture pf tkg Human A’Pff) ar a. great, ghrisus, ond 
peaceful Kexrolution, to he effested through the a^ncy of dtparled sfiritt of good 
and stipertor men and xi amerf. In an appendix to this fomphlet he gave lie* 
laiJci) accounts of sonia siltin'^ with meafaini, in continuation of those afread}’ 
pubh'hcil in the Ka'ional HevtctP, * 
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man may commence/on earth a new existence, for which the lite 
extraordinary progress in material, mental, and spiritual knowledge 
has been the forerunner. . . . The spirits of just^raen made perfect 
will accomplish this high task for humanity.” ' • ' 

Scattered throughout the country, moreover, there appear 
to have been*«other converts of less note, ^ough, as no 
Spiritualist periodical came into existence until two years 
later, it is difficult to obtain full information at this period as 
to the spread of the movement' At Keighley there was 
published in the autumn of this year small' pamphlet, 
Tabk-inovins extraordinary^ or a Sennon and a quantity of 
poetry given^ letter by letter, by table-rapping. The circle 
consisted of thirteen persons, apparently alfmen, all of 
whom sign the account. They received communications by 
the raps from various persons known, to them in 'life, and 
specially from one John Mason, of.Embsay, near Skipton, 
described as “a most respectable individual," Who', when 
alive, had occasionally preached in the New Church, or • 
Swedenborgian chapel, at Keighley. This John Mason, _by 
means of the table, gave the circle a sermon, taking as ’his 
text Revelation xxii. 12. The..sermon, ihodgh mercifully 
short (it occupies less than 'four* pages duodecimo), since it 
^vas rapped out letter by letter must have occupied more 
time in delivery than its intrinsic merits, when considered 
in cold print, would seem' to warrant. At other sittings some 
poetry was dictated by the spirit of Robert Burns, but in a 
dialect unkno^vfi to Scotland. 

It will be noted that the private medium in this base— 
John Hardacre by name — had not advanced sd' far'as to 
receive communications through automatic wTilmg. But 
though^ writing “ under control ” had not yet become so 
prominent a feature of the manifestations as it was destined 
to become later, it was not unknown even at this early 
period. We hear, from a Spiritualist source, it is ’true, of 
a'-Httle girl of four at Ealing who had become a writing 
medium, and had even written Latin, though, of course, 
ignorant of that lang'uage,® Robert Chambers, in the article 
already referred to, mentions at his visit to Dr. and Mrs. 
Roberts a slate and pencil lying on the table, though they 
were '•not apparently- brought into use on that occasion. 

J In May, iSfsJ'there appeircd the first (and 'hst) number of The Spirit 
World, proprietor, W. K.’ Hayden. This Is the pnly periodical of which I can 
find any mention at this lime. 

- ’.Letter from \V. K. 'HM-deo, ^ated Sept. 23rcl, 1S53, publishetl in Tele- 
graph Papers, vol. ii. p. 466 (New York). 
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At his visit to a third medium, ho\ycver, a “sickly young 
woman” of English birth, he obtained answers to his 
questions in writing which ^vas alleged to be automatic. 
The commencement of the proceedings was not, indeed, of 
good omen. Chambers asked the gentleman who controlled 
the stance and acted as magnetiser, a mesmeric' "doctor” 
named Hardinge, whether he might not ask a mental ques- 
tion~a common practice when rapping only was concerned. 
Permission was granted ; but the “ spirit ” controlling the 
medium at once wrote through her hand, “ I told you before, 
I do not like a mental question; ask it aloud." When 
this condition was complied with written communications 
of a sermonlike consistency flowed freely. This same Dr. 
Hardinge, in the^ early part of the following year, delivered 
a coursq.of lectures at the Literary and Scientific Institution, 
Portmah ^uare, which' were published shortly afterwards,* 
Fr6m* these lectures, which are lai^ely of an autobiographical 
character, we learn that Hardinge had been for some years 
a, lecturer on TMesmeristn' and Electrobiology, and that he 
undertook to cure epilepsy, hysteria, and all nervous diseases. 
Dr. and Mrs. Roberts, the American mediums, in the winter 
of^i852-3, introduced themselves to him at a course of 
lectures he was then giving on Electrobiology. After 
witnessing thdr phenomena, he soon became convinced, 
Was’ taught by spirits of the seventh sphere that epilepsy 
was demoniac possession, and enabled by their instructions 
to cure it. Eventually a member' of his own household — 
the young woman referred to by D*’- Chambers, who later 
appears pm the stage as Mrs. Hardinge — was controlled by 
the spirits of various dead friends, ^vho wrote through her 
hand. Several lengthy communications of the usual type 
are quoted in the lectures. At the time when Robert 
Chambers paid his first visit Hardinge had with him another 
medium, a young man suffering from demoniac possession, 
called Julius Hartegilligan. Tlie demon in this case appears 
to^ have prevailed against Hardinge’s influence, for a few 
weeks later Julius Hiiit^Higan made his appearance at 
Cheltenham, habited in a white linen robe girdled with 
scarlet, and equipped ^vith a crimson mantle and a purple 
cap, in the character of the Jewish Messiah, and thereafter 
disappeared from' the historyof Spiritualism.- 

Hardinge "hlaiself' 'appears to have been sincere, and 

X ' . 

* J Course of Leeiiires, etc. London, 1854. ' 

Chettenhani Free Press of July jotb, quoted in the Pamtfy Iferafd, Sept, 
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Chambers’ brief notice- of him 'corroborates, as far-as^it 
goes, the impression derived from his published .lectures, 
that he looked upon Spiritualism less as a means of ‘making 
money than as a source of religious consolation and of 
guidance in hisVprofessioh as a mesmeric healer. 

Apart from the fact that his book 'gives us a glimpse of 
one of the earliest professional writing mediums in this 
country, it is of interest because it \yould appear that it was 
largely through Hardingc and his Thedium that- Chambers’ 
attention was drawn to the subject. Hardingc records a visit 
paid to Chambers’ house, Chtlcotes, Hampstead, at which the 
usual phenomena were obtained, on the 29th April, 1853, 
immediately after the writing of the article which appeared 
in Chambers's Journal for May.* . 

Mrs. Hayden returned to America in the aqtumn of 1853, 
and the amusement of table-turning^ wjiich had already lost 
the attraction of novelty, ceased at' about the same period to 
attract the attention of society .and the Pecss. -So; liftle, 
indeed, was heard of It after 1853 ^'that in July of the follow- 
ing year the Scottish Review, in' the course^ of a notice ^of 
Dibdin’s book, writes of it, as “the epidemic which has 
recently prevailed in our country, and which has now, we 
trust, so nearly run its course that we may treat it 'as ,a 
matter of history." ‘ 

* Chambers never lost hw interest ip Spiritualism, though his position ‘as "a 
publisher appears to have prevciited him ^rom taking a prominent part in ,the 
movement. In later years, and down to ms death, in 1S7J, he witnessed many 
marvels through the mediumship of D. D. Home. He contributed, indeed, an 
anonymous Preface to Ilome’s^^book, Imidcnts in nty Life, and at the Hial Lyon 
V. Home he made an affidavit in the defendant’s &Tour. ■ 
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THE INCUBATION PERIOD. 1854-1859 

B ut the triumph of the Scottish Reviewer was prema* 
ture. There were, indeed, few outward signs of the 
movement for the next five or six years. At the out* 
set almost the only publications which dealt with the subject 
were the periodical instalments of Robert Owen's I'/ezv Exisi- 
ence of Man upon Earth. And Owen’s interest in Spiritualism 
was', after all, only of a secondary kind. True to ftre traditions 
of a lifetime, he valued' the alleged communications with 
spirits mainly as providing an additional means for the ad- 
vancement of mankind here on earth. The “spirits” who 
conjmunicated with him', as he is himself careful to point 
out, consisted chiefly of persons who had been prominent 
during the last fifty years in seeking, by their actions or their 
writings, to promote the general improvement of society, 
and with nearly all these — ^Jefferson, Franklin, Shelley, 
Chalmers, Channing, and not least, the Duke of Kent— Owen 
had been personally acquainted. The questions which he 
submitted to these spirits dealt, not with problems of spiritual 
cosmology, or the occupations of the seven spheres, but with 
matters of immediate practical importance. When and how 
should he publish this or that work? To whom should 
copies be sent? Who should be invited to speak at the forth- 
coming World’s Convention? Who to assist generally in the 
promotion of the millennium? “Are the Queen, Prince 
Albert, the King of the Belgians, the Emperor of the French, 
and the Emperor of Austria the proper persons to form a 
conservative party to’introduce Uie New Dispensation ? 

Even at the World’s Convention of ‘May, 1855. 
inaugurate the commencement of the millennium,” the 
subject of Spiritualism was not introduced. A band of 
American spirits, through the mouth of J. Murray. Spear, 
had, indeed, sent an address to be read at -the Convention. 
* Ntv) ExisUmt^ Part VI. (1855) p. xvii, 

22 
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The address was entrusted to a famous medium, P. B. Ran- 
dolph, who presented it to Owen, together with his own 
credentials, on the day before the meeting. Owing- to the 
stress of business the pa'pers remained unread until after the 
Convention, and Owen, though at first disposed to regret 
the incident, recognised later that the introduction of such 
'a subject in such a manner might have prejudiced the 
success of the cause which he held most at heart.* 

' At a similar Convention, however, held on tl\e same day, 
the 14th of May, in the following year, entitled “ The First 
•Meeting of the Congress of the Reformers of the World," 
detailed plans for Homes of Harmony emanating from the 
"same spiritual source appear to have been submitted to the 
audience. These Homes of Harmony illustrated a new order 
of architecture, based upon circular or curVfed lines, such 
as govern the conformation of trees, planets, and the human 
body itself, From the engravings given in the MilUnnial 
Gazette they appear to have borne some resemblance to the 
first rude attempts at a honeycomb made by some kinds 
of undeveloped bees.- ^ 

At no time, therefore, could Owen have -been reckoned 
a typical Spiritualist; and his influence on the ^movement, 
whatever it may have been, was cut short by his death a 
year or two later. 

During these six years, from 1854 to 1859, in markied 
contrast to the extraordinary literary activity which charac- 
terised the early Aluerican movement, there were but few 
publications of any kind from avowedly Spiritualist sources ; 
and the subject, with one or two exceptions, attracted little 
notice in the outside Press. The few books of importance, 
which appeared for the most part during the years 1858 and 
1859, will be noticed in the latter part of tliis chapter. The 
only paper devoted to the new movement which attained any 
kind of permanence was the Spiritual Telegraph, which was 
first published in Keighley in April, 1855, under the title 
of The Yorkshire Spiritual Telegraph, and ran until the end 
of 1S59. paper changed its name in 1857 to ■ the 

British Spiritual Telegraph, and during the last few months 
of its existence was published in London, under the editor- 
ship, or with the assistance, of William Howitt. There were 
also other more short-lived periodicals, of which the most 
successful was The Spiritual Herald, published in London 
under the auspices of some Swedenborgian Spiritualists. 

^ Kev} Exisuntc, Part VII. pp. 74 c< stq. 

* See Robert July, iSj6. 
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The Herald lasted from February to July, .1856. The 
Biological Review and the Spiritual Messenger were also 
published in London in the winter of 185S-9, and lasted 
apparently each for a few months- only. The' first,, edited 
by Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie, was an organ of 'Spiritualism, 
homceopathy, electro-dentistry, astrology, Mesmerism, phreno- 
logy,'‘and the Finer Physics generally." Its chief Spiritualist 
contributors were the editor and Jacob Dixon, a homoeo- 
pathic doctor and Mesmerist The Spiritual Messenger 
appears to have been the private speculatipn of one 
Carpenter,' a Mesmerist who conducted meetings eveiy. 
Sunday at Greenwich, at which a trance medium discoursed, 
with a collection afterwards. The subject-matter of all • 
these periodicals consisted largely of reports of trance' 
discourses, gerierally with some name of the distinguished 
dead at the foot Ilut.no small part of their pages was filled 
with excerpts from the New York Spiritual Telegraph and 
other American papers. And generally for the first few 
years the lack of native ma'terial to chronicle, as well as the 
lack of books written in this country, was compensated by 
liberal importations from America. The works of Davis, 
Harris, Edmonds, Tallmadge/J. Bovee Dods, Rogers, and 
many others were largely 'read and quoted, and no doubt 
did much to form opinion jind prepare for the ultimate 
spread of the movement on this side. 

But America sent a tnoVe substantial contribution in the 
persorjs of the various mediums who.-during these first years, 
emulating, the example of Mrs. Hayden, visited our Island. 
The first and the most influential of these missionaries was 
Daniel Dunglas Hume, or Home, as he afterwards spelt the 
name. Home, whose acquaintance we have already, made,* 
came to England in April, 1855, when he was just entering 
on his twenty-third year. According to his own account, he 
was borit in Scotland, but had spent the greater part of hts 
youth and early manhood In America, and had there practised 
physical mediumship for some four years prior to his coming 
to this country. One of his earliest public stances took place 
at Mrs, Hayden’s house in March, 1S51.® When he first 

* See Book II. chap, iii. In America the name appears always to have been 
spell Ham<; and as Hunie he was generally known to his English dients and 
ftiendi. during this first visit to our country. The spelling Horne was, however, 
adopted by some even at this dale, and lAei came into general use. To avoid 
' confusion, therefore, I h'ive thought it best uniformly to adopt this spelling, 
especially as the medium himself invariably employed it I.-itcr in life. ^ For 
further details on this change in the spelling of the name see below, Book IV. 
chap. ill. . ' 

D. D. Home, Incidenti in my Li^e^ First Scries, *p. 9, second edition, 1864. 
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came to this’ country he stayed for a short time at Cox’s 
Hotel, in Jermyn Street; later he' went as a guest to the 
house of Mr. Rymer, a solicitor, at Ealing, and spenf^thc 
greater part of the remainder of this year with that gentle- 
man and his family, giving numerous seances to Mr. Rymer’s 
friends and neighbours and to various persons of distinction 
who sought admittance. He claims — and I know of nothing 
which indicates, the contrary — that neither at this nor. any 
later period did he charge any fee or accept any stipulated 
remuneration for his service as a medium. • 

^^*-nie phenomena exhibited at these stances were of the 
*same general, character as those at ordinary professional 
'/seances in America at this time.’ Raps would be heard on 
the tables, the walls, and other parts of the room, and’would 
give communications by means of the alphabet. The table 
would move violently, and frequently rise- in'the air; hand- 
bells, guitars, and concertinas placed under the table would 
be moved about, and, in' the case of the last-named instrument 
—always a favourite with Home — a tun’e would be played ; 
handkerchiefs, watches, and other . articles would be taken 
from the sitters and moved about 'the room ; touches, as of 
hands, would be felt on the “kn^ of 'tHe sitters, and on their 
' hands as they rested under the table. More rarely* hands 
would be seen above the table, this last manifestation nearly 
always taking place in a subdued light. I can find no record 
at this time of the levitation of the medium (which had 
already taken place on several occasions in America) nor of 
the fire-ordeal and other more marvellous manifestations. 
At this date Home’s performances seemed to have differed 
little from those of the ordinary professional medium in 
America.: there is no single manifestation which was not the 
common property of the members of the guild. Neverthe- 
less, the majority of those who witnessed the marvels offered 
to tiiem appear to^have been profoundly impressed and in 
many cases the impression thus produced was permanent 
Benjamin Coleman, J. S. Rymer, the Croslands, J. J. Garth 
Wilkinson, and many others, who later became prominent in 
the English movement, -owed their first impulse to belief to 
their stances with Home in-iSss. 

Amongst those who attended some of the early sdances 
were Lord Brougham and Sir David Brewster. Owing to a 
garbled account of what took place, quoted from an Ameri- 
can source, having appeared in an English newspaper, the 
latter thought it necessary tou'ritcto the ^Tomin^ Advertiser 
and furnish his own version of the occurrences, a version sub- 
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sequently endorsed by Lord Brougham. The impression 
left by Brewster’s own letter andvby the correspondence 
which followed is that he was at first genuinely puzzled by 
some of the things which he sawvand that the opinion which 
he formed at the moment was perhaps more favourable than 
he was able, on later reflection, to maintain, or willing 
publicly to admit Home left England in the autumn of 
1855, and did not return until the end of - 

In 1856 it was announced that the celebrated American 
medium, P. B. Randolph, had been deputed by the Royal 
Circle of the Spiritual Heavens to repeat his visit to this 
countrj'. Early in the following year he appeared at the 
Charing Cross Spirit Circle and delivered a trance address, _ 
which “for power of language and poetical feeling surpassed 
anything of the kind that the audience had ev'er heard.”" 
He appears regularly to have attended the meetings of the 
Charing Cross Circle, sometimes giving trance addresses, 
which professed to be inspired by Sir Humphry Davy and 
others; sometimes taking part in dark seances, at which 
lights and shado\vy forms were seen.® 

In the following year Mr.- Samuel Owen, a lecturer on 
Spiritualism, came from the United States and lectured in 
various halls in London arid elsewhere. Owen also con- 
ducted “spirit-power” circles, and advertised that he was 
“prepared to attend families with excellent rapping and 
tipping mediums,*' < 

Again, early in 1859 the Rev. T. L. Harris announced to 
his congregation in New York that-he had now developed 
into the third apostolic, or missionary/ degree, and was 
deputed to visit England and preach there. In effect he 
came over in May, 1859, and was introduced to a London 
audience on the 23rd of that month. He remained in 
England for some months, lecturing and -conducting services 
in London and various provincial centres. • He had ap- 
parently outgrown his earlier extravagances, already referred 
to,® and had not yet fully formulated his later and equally 
extravagant doctrines. His teachings at this time set forth 
in language of vague grandiloquence a mystical Christianity, 

' Some a«ounl of Home's srances in England in iSss will be found in Book 
IV. chaps, iii. and I'v., which deal with the subject of his medmmship in general. 
For a detailed account of the attiiK with Brewster see below, chap. tx. of the 
present book. 

® Yorkshire Spirthtal T€lesrofk^->io\.\^ n, 12$. 
liid., vol. ill pp. 132, 148. 166, vciL iv. p. 31. 

Bnluh Spiritual TtUp^pA, %oL it. pp. oj, 07, 151, ' ' 

See vol. 1. p. 29s 
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coloured by Swedenborgian and Spiritualist additions. It is 
not clear that -he exercised any deep influence on the 
Spiritualist movement in this country.^ 

Apart from these American missionaries, professional 
mediums and lecturers on Spiritualism found hardly any 
representatives in England during .this period. Physical 
mediumship in .general was but little developed, and the 
class of professional' mediums \vith whom we have become 
familiar in later times — persons who are willing to exhibit 
before anyone who is able to pay the prescribed fee — had 
hardly yet begun to be recognis^. Almost the only in- 
digenous medium of any pretensions was Mrs, Marshall, 
^who, assisted by her niece and occasionally by her young 
son, gave from 1858 onwards regular stances, which appear 
to have been open to all comers. Mrs. Marshall's perform- 
ances were, indeed, markedly inferior to. those -of Home and 
the more prominent American. mediums in the same line; 
but such as they were they appear to have satisfied her 
clients. The accounts given in the newspapers of the time, 
though meagre and wanting in precision, serve at least to 
give a general idea of the type of ’ihanifestations and of 
riie effect produced upon'those who witnessed them. A man 
who signs himself "T. I. A.," writing apparently in Janimry 
or February, 1859, gives the following description of a stance 
at which he had just been present : — - 

“Having for some time past heard of the extraordinary ‘Spirit 
manifestations ’ which are daily occurring at Mrs. Marshall's, I was 
induced last' evening to pay her a visit, and I now send you an 
account of what I saw'and heard, thinking the details may prove 
interesting to your subscribers. I >vas accompanied by my wife 
and my father, and there were two gentlemen besides ourselves 
present, together with Mrs. Marshall and her niece. After sitting 
at a table for a few moments, it was suggested that we should throw 
our pocket-handkerchiefs under the table. The medium (Miss M.) 
then took a piece of glass, a supply which we ourselves had brought, 
to ensure the certainty of no collusion ; and having smeared it over 
with a composition of o'll and whitening, she held it for a few 
seconds under the table, and upon removing it the words ‘knot 
upon knot ’ were plainly >vritten, though tvrongly spelled. A second 
afterwards two of the handkerchiefs were thro^TO up from the 
floor, knotted, into the lap of a gentleman present who sat beside 
me, and the third \vas firmly tied up in a bunch under the table. 

' Sec Brilisk Sjiiiitual TeUgrafh, vol. iii. pp. 96, 104, -vo!. iv. p- n ; and 
various lectures published as separate pamphlets in iondon, Warrington, and 
elsewhere. 

’ British spiritual Telegraph, vpL iii. pp. X09, I to. 
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I myself saw the handkerchiefs thrown u|), and collusion . was 
impossible. My father then asked if* the Spirits present l^’ere good. 
The answer rapped out was *yes.' He then asked, ‘Are not these 
communications from evil spirits?’ The reply, to this was’ written 
on one of the glass plates, held, as mentioned above, - by the 
medium under the table. ‘Do you tl^nlc the devils would fight 
against themselves by bringing the gospel of -Christ ? * The next 
question was, ‘Do you belie^'c in Christ?' Answer written as 
before. ‘Yes, you sinners.’ A little after this it was intimated 
that a spirit friend of our own was present. My father then 
requested if it would write on the glass the Christian name of 
his mother, who left this world many years since. An assent was 
given, and upon one glass was written Do, on another ro, and 
upon another thy, thus intimating that the name, which no one 
present knew except my father, was Dorothy. Space would fall 
me to tell you every wntien communication we had, as they must 
have numbered fifty. We had manifestations of knocking and 
table-moving after thisj' the table was several times moved hori- 
zontally, a foot abbve .the ground, and there suspended for some 
seconds, with merely the bands of the mediums resting upon it. 
In every instance of this kind it was lowered most gently, and 
not allowed to drop with its own .force. The knocks would come 
wherever the medium placed her hands, and 'to convince roy father 
of the power she placed her hands ‘upon his hat which he had 
pul on, and the raps were distinctly heard upon it, and my father 
felt the vibration of each tap. Such is a brief and meagre account 
of our visit." 

The raps, the movements of the tabl^ and the knotted 
handkerchief were manifestations of frequent occurrence at 
Home’s stances ; the writing on glass is of interest as' pre- 
senting the rudlmentaiy form of that slate-writing which, 
later, in the hands of Slade and Eglinton, played so im- 
portant a part in the history of English Spin’^alism.* The 
Marshalls, naturally enough, found imitators, but they were, 
for the most part, on a humbler scale, and \Vere content to 
perform anonymously arid in semi-private circles. Thus we 
read in a case recorded by " J. D.” (Jacob Dixon) of a table 
standing at an angle of forty-five degrees without affecting the 
position of a tumbler half full of ^vater, which had been 
placed upon it;^ again, we hear of raps, the knotting of a 
handkerchj^sf, and attempted levitation at the spirit-power 
circle, Charing Cross ;* of spirit lights and ‘ apports ' of 

' For other accounts of Mrs. Marshall’s seances sec British Spiritual Tele- 
graph, voJ. ill pp. 27, 55, voj. iv, pp. 157-9. 

® Yorkshire Spiritual Telegraph, voL ii. p, 75. ; 

® Ibid., vol. IV. p 36. 
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flowers at' a Keighley circle.* In giving a list of manifesta- 
tions which he had him^lf witnessed, Mr.'J. Jones, of 
Peckham, a prominent London Spiritualist,- mentions no 
phenomena bey^b'nd those already set down.® 

The 'medium's in all the cases, cited, as<in nearly all in- 
stances at this' lime, anonymous, their identity being 
revealed to the initiated at most. by initials. -Probably many 
of these persons ultimately became professional mediums, 
but at this time neither they nor their clients were willing, 
apparently, to take the risk of wider publicity. In many' 
cases the medium shrank even from so much exposure as 
was involved in attending a regular circle, such as the Charing 
Cross or Keighley Circles, and would consent to perform 
only in the congenial environment of his immediate family or 
household. A good instance of this kind is afforded by the 
history of a youthful medium detailed for us at some length 
in the pages of the Yorkshire Spiritist ^Telegraph.^ Jacob 
Dixon (“J. D") was a homoeopathic doctor practising in' 
London, who had for many yeirs studied the phenomena of 
ecstasy and clairvoyance, his attention, having been first led 
to the subject through seeing- a patient mesmerised by 
ElHotson. He had, as he tills uS later, become convinced by 
his investigations of the possibility of communication with 
spirits. At the height of jhe excitement caused by Mrs. 
Hayden’s visit Dixon happened to call one day on a friend 
named E., a professional phrenologist and healer. E. was 
at the moment holding a stance, the medium (and only other 
sitter) being a little errand boy, nine years old, employed by 
him. With the permission of the spirits, Dixon was invited 
to join the party. ■* He received through raps communications 
from various friends and relatives, and was informed that his 
guardian spirits wtre Job, Enoch, Noah, and Bacon. Con- 
viction came on the moment, and was deepened when at 
later sittings the raps undertook to prescribe for Dixon’s 
patients, and also for himself. Moreover, an epidemic of 
cholera in the autumn of 1853 was predicted, to a day, two 
months before its occurrence.^ 

* BritithSpiriiuaIT*U^aph,\(A. L p. s6. See also I. p. 945 vol. iv. 
p. iSo, etc See also vol. it. p. liSfornnacoount by Mr. S. VTOWifon. Secre- 
tary of the Iloxton Spiritualist Society, of the vanishing and sudden reappearance, 
under spirit power, of an earring beloi^ng to his wife But the phenomenon in 
this case tooh place in the domestic drde, with only those whom Madame 
Blavatsky called the ’domestic imbeciles’ to witness it. 

* Known to a later generation of Sjuritualists as J. Enmore Jones. 

* British Spiritual TeUgraph, voL ii. pp. S7, SS. 

* Vols. ilL jv. (1S5&-7), articles by “J. O." "How I became convinced.” 

* JhtJ., vol ill. p. 135. 
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The manifestations consisted exclusively of raps; and 
Dixon remarked that there w'as some excuse for the sus- 
picions — suspicions which lie did -not himself share-^f the 
good faith of the- medium entertained by some who were 
admitted to the circle, since the lori'cr part of the boy’s body 
was "much exercised ’’ whilst the sounds were being made. 
Little opportunity was offered, however, to such sceptics, 
since the spirits rarely permitted anyone but E. and Dixon 
to share their ministrations, and hardly anyone beyond these 
two was permitted a second visit. In the course of the few ' 
months’ sittings recorded by Dixon the raps indicated from 
time to time that a knife, rabbits, a goat, money (for his 
mother), and a gun were to be presented to the medium. 
All these commands were punctually fulfilled by E., except 
that Robert Owen, who had been an occasional visitor, fore- 
stalled him in purchasing the gun. It is hut fair to state that 
the spirits also issued commands — when the punishment fora 
serious offence committed by Dan was left to their decision — 
that the boy should be whipped; and that later they pre- 
scribed schooling for him. It should be added that E. and 
all his household, including the medium himself and an 
elder sister, were originally vegetarians, but the raps ulti- 
mately prescribed a meat diet for- all. 

It will be noted that E. gaye implicit obedience to the 
commands issued through the raps, a feature which we shall 
meet with frequently. In the history of English Spiritualism 
Dan and his master had many successors.* 

Another instance of exclusiveness is furnished by “Jane," 
the servant of Mrs. de Moigan. "Jane" was a young 
woman who came to Mrs. de Morgart in 1854. Mrs. de 
Morgan had in the previous year paid some visits to Mrs. 
Hayden, and had since been deeply interested in the question 
of Spiritualism. It soon proved that “ Jane" was a medium, 
her mediumship in the first instance taking the form of rap- 
ping and table-moving. But whilst "Jane” was generally 
successful in the company of her mistress, her powers in this 
respect were extremely uncertain, and with most persons 
she failed altogether. Moreover, her ability to produce raps 
ceased after about two years and a half, and was never 
renewed." 

But, after all, the characteristic manifestations of this period 
were not these sporadic, and to later critics singularly un- 
convincing, physical phenomena. That the performances of 

* This medium, Daniel Offord, afterwaids joined the Shakers (see Sfiritual . 
Magaiine, iSjz, p. 344)- * Ftom Matttr to Spirit, pp. 19-22. 
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Mrs. Hayden and D. D. Home had serv'cd to arotise wide- 
spread interest in tHe subject has been already shown. But 
it may be doubted -whether the conviction of spiritual 
agency would. have been produced, in any person whose 
judgment would be -worth weighing, by the rapping of 
tables, spirit ]ights,-and self-moving concertinas. At any 
rate, as a matter of historical fact, the effect of these phy- 
sical marvefs was, in nearly every instance, supplemented 
by manifestations of another kind, which in many cases 
were no doubt free ’.from any reasonable suspicion of dis- 
honesty.' It is to the extraordinary outburst of subliminal 
or automatic activity — visions, trance-speaking, "inspired” 
writing and drawing — at this period that we must look for 
tlie real explanation of the rapid growth of Spiritualism 
in England during the next generation. By many pro- 
fessional mediums, as in the case of Home and Randolph, 
the two forms of manifestation were combined. Mrs. 
de Morgan’s "Jane” subsequently developed the power 
of seeing visions. , But for the most part seeing of visions, 
automatic writing and - speaking, "were not, as we have 
already had occasion to no^c in tlie case of American 
Spiritualists, combined wUh.any form of physical medium- 
ship, except the movement of tables, which of course 
does not necessarily involve’ deception. 'Writing mediums 
or speaking mediums sprang up at. this time in almost every 
private Spiritualist circle. Owen, in his New Existence of 
Man upon Earth} published many communications received 
by him from private inquirers during the period 1853-5. 
Thus Mr. Fred. Hockley, of Croydon, shortly after the 
publication by Owen of his confession of faith, wrote to say 
that he (Hockley) had studied the subject for some thirty 
years, through the medium latterly of a young girl and a 
mirror or crystal. He was now In constant communication by 
these means with the Crowned Angel of the Seventh Sphere ; 
and was instructed by the “C A.” — for so he is styled through- 
out the correspondence — to write to Owen, and inform him 
that the person calling himself the Duke of Kent was an 
evil spirit, an impostor, and not a member of the Fourth 
Circle at all. Much correspondence ensued throughout the 
year 1854, the‘‘C. A.” being so anxious for Owen’s conversion 
that at length he indited a letter comfnencing, " My dear 
Mr. Oiv’en,” to which Owen, as in courtesy bound, forwarded 
through Mr. Hockley a formal reply subscribed, “ To the 
Crowned Angel of the Seventh Sphere.’’ 

’ Parts sL azul vii. 
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In the. f5ame year, Mr. 11 . of Luton, a Quaker, sent .to 
Owen an account of his circle, at which communications 
were commonly received in writing* from Milton, Wesley, 
Shakespeare, and Franklin. The medium in this ease was 
a boy between twelve and thirteen, f A specimen of Rliltonic 
prose and several fragments of j- Shakespearean tragedies,, 
printed at the length of many octaVo* pages, reveal, it may 
be admitted, the workings of no intellect higher than that of 
the average schoolboy. But there is no reason to suspect 
the schoolboy of dishonesty. Here is an entire scene^ stage * 
directipns and all, from the tragedy entitled The Death of 
Brennia : — 

“Scene: The Seige (r/r) of Crosulm. 

Brennus: On, soldiers, on. 

• (After ’an obstinate siege of six months Crosuim is taken with an 
immense slaughter.) ^ 

. Scene closes." 

Again, the P, family, writing injjnriuary, 1855, furnish 
communications on the Crimean War'and other topics of the 
time from the Duke of WelUngtbh, Nelson, the Marquis of 
Anglesea, Mchemet AU, Robert Bums, and others.' 

There was, again, a < little group of Swedenborgians, of 
whom Elihu Rich was the spokesman, who met regularly 
to receive instruction through the trance , discourses of a 
scercss named Annie, These trance utterances began at 
least as early as 1854. Here is an extract from a discourse 
delivered in June, 1S54, on the war, as reported by an 
anonymous correspondent in the Sfiritua/ Herald : — 


“ Good and truth are represented by England and France, who 
will, fight against the lust of dominion grounded in the false repre- 
sented by Russia ; but it appears as yet that they make but little 
progress. Your guide," said Annie, “has been to see some wise 
men in the spiritual world, who have told hlnj that there arc wars 
now in some of the other planets of our solar, system. I can only 
remember one name, that is Saturn; the plabes at war there are 
called ‘ Ohiea ’ and * Alfea * j their war originated in a dispute about 
two words, which should be placed on the right side and which on 
the left. Our war apparently had no better reason; the cause 
senned as trivial, for it appieared in the world of spirits as two men 
fighting for a .cross on a piece of paper. 

“ This war corresponds to the arrangement of the societies in the 
Grand Man in the large blood-vessel descending from the heart, the 
Grand ^^an being composed of all.sodeties from different planets." 


\ Alrw Sxif/eace^^ part \ i. | 
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Here, again, is a characteristic extract from the seeress’ 
description of a vision, given two years later: — • 

“The mountain is formed, of one Urge ruby. There are a great 
many trees and flowers aboucit, divided into many parts. There 
are angels talking about the )yord in some parts of the mountain; 
others riding upon white, horses, which signifies the understanding 
of' the Word ; others washing their hands in a stream of water, 
which signifies purification of the external man. Some are gather- 
ing fruits — they are, delights of wisdom from the Word; some 
■'gathering flowers — they are arranging truths they have received from 
the Lord, the flowers representing the truths. 

“There is a beautiful angel coming through the clouds. ‘ The 
angel has brought the Word. He came in a chariot with four white 
horses. The chariot is pure gold. He is reading the Word : 

“ ‘ Stand still, ye works of Jehovah, 

“ * For your jiaker passeth by : 

“ 'Jehovah will breathe upon you to bless you, 

“'But keep his works clean. •; 

'“Breathe not for instruction, 

'“But consider your doings; ' ' / 

“ ‘For your Maker is just, wonderful, and mighty— 

'• “ ‘Jehovah is his name."’* 

The pages of the Hcrald-^n^ the Spiritual Telegraph are 
filled with records of similar automatic utterances and writings ; 
discourses from the spirits of John Edmundson or Alexander 
Hutchinson; “Pages of the Paraclete,” a long dissertation on 
the past history of man and other matters, in the style of 
A. J. Davis dr Linton ; accounts of maps and drawings 
executed under spirit influence; of visions of angels holding 
scrolls. Nor were our English mediums less fortunate or 
more modest than their American contemporaries. Gold- 
smith, Addison, Burns, Sir Walter Scott, Stanley, and Sir 
Robert Peel ‘are amongst the occasional communicators, 
whilst Benjamin Franklin, Shakespeare, and Shelley seem to 
have discoursed nightly. A Newcastle circle reported that 
on one night no less than five thousand one hundred and 
eleven spirits had attended them, of whom were twenty 
Kings and seven Queens of the lineage of David, King of 
Israel. David himself was present, and amongst Jhe lesser 
lights were Homer, Cicero, Demosthenes, Luther, Cranmer, 
and John Knox.= At a later meeting Luther undertook to 

.* Spirilttal Herald, pp.- 153-4. Tor some further uccount of this seeress, who«.e 
name I have not been able to ascertain, see AV« an Certaui Farms ef S/iritnal- 
ism, by “ E. R.” (Elihu Rich), 185S. • 

* Yorishire Spirilnal Tcle^rafk,\o\.i\.^ AA- I 
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teach the members Latin, King David promised elementary 
lessons in Hebrew, and Noah "gave some very interesting 
and curious details respecting the state of the antediluvian 
earth.” ^ Mr. Shaw, of Bradford, reported that he had up- 
wards of three hundred pages of unpublished spirit manu- 
scripts;* and John Scott, of Bejfast, givei a long list 'of 
discourses received from names great in the history of man- 
kind.® Some of the communications received at this time-, as 
a rule orally, were in “unknown tongues,” the translation 
being furnished by the medium at the fime.^ But this par- 
ticular manifestation does not seem to have been so frequent 
or to.have attracted so much attention as in America.* 

To the reader at the present day, familiar as he probably 
is with the idea of subconscious mental activity, the effect 
produced by trance utterances and automatic writing on the 
Spiritualist of forty or fifty years ago is hardly intelligible. 
It seems worth while, therefore, to examine more closely the 
process of reasoning by which conviction of spiritual agency 
was produced, in the typical case of a man whose attention 
was first drawn to the subject by witnessing and hearing of 
physical manifestations, and who finally yielded to the ac- 
cumulated evidence of trance-speaking and “spirit ’’-writing. 

The late Mr. Thomas Shorter, author of Confeszions of 
a Truth-Seeker^ and wme years later editor of the Spiritual 
Magazine, will serve ‘as a case in point* Mr. Shorter was 
himself in many ways a good example of- the best type of 
middle-class English Spiritualists, a type strongly resembling 
that exemplified in America by Judge Edmonds, Governor 
Tallmadge, and S. B. Brittan. In his youth he tells us he 
had been carried away from the strict evangelicalism of his 
childhood by the wave of Socialist and humanitarian senti- 
ment which marked the middle period of the century. For 
a time he found, like others, sufficient satisfaction for his 
religious instincts in working for the good of his fellows 
and in contemplating the coming millennium. Later he felt 
the need of some, it may be, less concrete ideal, and his 
vague aspirations were sharpened, as he records, by an un- 
foreseen and most painful bereavement. It was about this 
time that he first heard of the new Spiritualist movement, 
A mind so situated was little likely to be critical, and Shorter 
shows throughout his inquiries a simple trust in the honesty 
and gbbdwill of the mediums whom he 'consulted that was 


> YorLshire Spirit Ml TeUgntph, v<d. U:. n. 35. 

* Jhid., vot. ir. p. 162, ' * Hid., vol. iiL 

* See above, Book II. ‘chap. iv. 


^ Ihid., vot. ii. p. So. 
p. 8, vol. iv. p. 257. 

* London, iS5p. 
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hardly surpassed by Robert Owen himself! 'He was much 
impressed at the outset by the messages conveyed .through 
the tilting of a*table,‘ahd by what he heard of the perform- 
ances of D. D. Horae. ' But it was on the evidence afforded 
by the’’ mental phenom'etto' that his faith finally rested. Apart 
' froin his childlike tnist ih,the goodtfaith of those with whom 
he* had* to deal, Shoher was by no means well equipped 
,Ior'an investigation into delicate matters of evidence. In 
questions of physical science and of philosophy his education 
was probably notn'n advance of the middle-class standard 
of the time, a standard which, as Faraday had shown, fell 
lamentably short of what was required. • Shorter thought 
little of Faraday ; but on the other hand, though unable to 
agree with his conclusions, he considered Dr. Rogers, 'the 
author of the pretentious and muddle-headed Pliilosophy 
of Mysterious Agents^ "by far the ablest "^opponent of. 
Spiritualism.* Naturally, -.Shorter was unable ' to' see ' the 
true significance of the automatic movements of the table, 
of trance-speaking, and involuntary writing. He was satisfied 
that all these actions' took' place frequently without the 
conscious participation of the so-called medium. He saw, 
or believed, that the intelligence shoiw in much of the trance- 
speaking was above any ‘possess<^ by the medium, as he 
knew her in her waking hours. He saw, moreover, that the 
intelligence showrf was not the result merely of an effort 
of memory, but that processes of reasoning and judgment 
went on < without apparently the knowledge of the person 
who %vas used as a mouthpiece. The theory of unconscious 
cerebration, as he had apprehended it, was purely mechanical. 
He ' illustrates it by Supposing an automatic chess-player. 
That mental acts could take place without being represented 
in the ordinary working consciousness of the actor was.t’o 
him incredible. To admit the possibility would be, he con- 
tends, to sap the foundations of theology, to violate common 
sense, and to contradict the whole experience of mankind. 
If, .then, intelligence was displayed which was not that of 
the person speaking; if, further, the intelligence displayed 
qualities higher than those of the medium ; if occasionally 
it betrayed knowledge or showed skill not possessed by the , 
medium ; if, lastly, intelligence persistently and passion- ‘ 
ately claimed to represent the spirit of a dead man — was it 
not reasonable, he would ask, to accept this intelligence at 
its own valuation ? , 

Such were the ideas, more or less crudely expressed, ac- 

’ Some accoant of Rogers' book b givea above, yob L p. :SS. 
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cording to the understanding and education of the witness, 
which led to the acceptance of various automatic utterances 
as genuine revelations from the spirit world. Even so able 
a man as Dr. Garth Wilkinson, a homcedpathic physician, 
well known for his Life of Swedenborgs was more or less 
under the influence of the same beliefs. He had himself 
published in 1857 octavo volume of “impressional” poetry 
of some merit, ^ and in the same year, in a pamphlet pro-* 
posing to treat lunacy on the homoeopathic principle by 
mild doses of Spiritualism, he indicates his views of the in- 
voluntary writing and drawing. Of these automatic manifes- 
tations he speaks as " spin't-witing,” “spirit-outflow,” and 
defends 'this terminology on the ground that, whether pro- 
ceeding from the suQect’s own deeper nature or from 
-external sources, the guiding power was alike spiritual.® 

Another instance is Mrs. de Morgan, wife of the well- 
known Professor of Mathematics already referred to. Her 
book, From Matter to Spirit, though not published until 
1863, deals for the most part with experiences of this period 
from 1853, when she first went to Mrs. Hayden's, onwards. 
She soon discovered, as already mentioned, a medium in her 
own household in the person of a servant, "Jane” But, for 
Mrs. de Morgan also, the interest excited by rapping and 
movements of tables was quickly swallowed up in the 
marvels of automatic writing and speaking, and the seeing 
of visions. Members of her own family and her friends were, 
as a rule, the mediums for these latter manifestations. Apart 
from the absolute sincerity and earnestness of purpose which 
mark the book, it cannot be said that the records are im- 
pressive. The proof that the drawings and writings were not 
•merely random products of subterranean mental activities, 
and the visions but waking dreams of the medium, is made 
to depend upon tests which at the best must seem wholly 
inadequate. Sometimes similar drawings would be produced 
simultaneously by different mediums ; sometimes two seers 
would see independently similar visions ; sometimes the 
- vision of pne \vouId correspond with the writing given 
■ through the hand of another ; sometimes a seer would 
recognise in a photograph the face of some deceased 
■ person who had appeared to her in trance.* Even if in- 
cidents such as these had been of the nature of experiments, 
instead of, as a rule, mere observations by the way, and if 

> ImprevUaliaHs/rofii the spirit, J. G. W. London, iSS?. 

3 Tht Jhma-epatkk IVittdpb aMied to Insanity, by j, J, Garth Wilkinson, 
M.D. London, 1857. , * tV- rfA, I>p. 36, 67, 6S, 71, 8l, etc. 
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they had befen recorded with the utmost precisioii of time 
and circumstance, they could still hardly be’ held to justify 
the momentous conclusions drawn from them. 

'Mrs. de Morgan’s book deals chiefly with symbolism and 
correspondences, and furnishes an .adaptation of Sweden- 
borg’s philosophy to modern Spiritualism. But this aspect 
of the subject bulks still more largely in one or two other 
books of the’ time. Mrs. Newton Crosland — known as an 
authoress-under the "name of Camilla Toulmin — published in 
1857 an account of her experiences, m the Valley, 

Both she and her husband had attended some of Home’s 
circles, and had witnessed the tisual phenomena. But Mrs. 
Crosland appears to have been little affected by the physical 
manifestations, and dismisses them in a few pages. It is on 
the various phases of automatic activity which displayed 
themselves in herself and m her friends that her interest^ 
is centred. Communications were received sometimes by 
writing, sometime^ by drawing, sometimes by visions, direct 
or through the medium of a crystal. Of the writing, she 
tells us that' she had enough to All a substantial volume. 
Some of the writing was in th'e mother tongue. But much 
of it was written in one or other spirit language. Mrs. 
Crosland's circle included mhny writing mediums of both 
sexes, to whom were given by the spirits symbolic names, 
such as "The Rose,” “Comfort,” “Confidence,” "Expansion.” 
The last-named, an author of repute and a graduate of Ox- 
ford, produced a drawing of a wheel, and a description of its 
symbolism in one of the spirit languages, of which a facsimile 
is given in the book. After the ivriting was completed,, a 
translation was furnished. It frequently happened, Mrs. 
Crosland tells us, that those who wrote the spirit language 
were unable to translate it, but that a translation would be 
furnished by another hand. No attempt seems to have been 
■ made to analyse the seemingly random curves and angles of 
which the so-called “spirit language" is composed, or to 
show that it had really any consistencj' or significance. 
Among things terrestrial, if we may judge from tlie‘'spdci- 
mens reproduced in the book,Vthis spirit language was most 
like to a sphygmograph tracing. The following extract 
from a lengthy account given by the medium ‘‘Comfort" of 
her spiritual development suggests that its “ interpretation ” 
was at least sometimes ambiguous ; — 

"The first drawings were very rude indeed, like the uncertain 
tottering lines of a cliild, and also singularly resembling the designs 
of the very early Italian painters— heads of Christ, angels, and 
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curious female figures seated within spheres and hearts j and always 
these 'drawings w^e accompanied with strange ornaments of spiral 
apd shell forms, with dots and scroll-like ciphers, which I thought 
odd at the time, but only months afterwards, when accidentally 
referring to them, discovered to be the first undeveloped attempts 
at writing one of the ‘spirit languages.’”' 

But more remarkable even than the writings were 'the 
drawings to which the last extract refers. These drawings 
were invariably symbolic ; and the symbolism, of a very 
intricate character, was commonly interpreted at the time fay 
the communicating intelligence. Here, for instance, is the 
interpretation, given through the hand of “Rose,” of one of 
the simpl^t of these drawings. The drawing itself, it should 
be explained, had been produced without conscious volition 
by the hand of a gentleman whose spirit name was “Confi- 
den 9 e.” It consisted mainly of a row of seven circles, with 
crosses inscribed, the picture being filled in with a crescent 
r?i6on, a dub, a heart, Wings, crescents, sphygtriograph 
tracings, etc. ” , *“ 

“ The Seven Days of Creation. The seven spheres, each jwith a 
cross, represent the seven days of preation, each day with its cruci- 
fixion ; each successively created Being a sufiering Being. ' 

” The largest cross, at tKe right hand, as looked at from the 
world, is the first crucifi.xioh of God Himself in His'outer individual 
human manifestation. ^ 

’“The left cross, which is the later, and at the present time the 
least developed, is the mental manifestation, evolving from which is 
the woman’s word, the outer, the inner, and the innermost. Then 
th6 cross disappears entirely, because there will then be progression 
without a cross. Now, in the present age, it is a progression in, 
and through, and with a cross. 

, *‘The whole creation is encompassed by an undeveloped triangle. 
The universal woman, which is represented by the large half-moon, 
is encompassed by the undeveloped triangle. • , 

“ The wings represent the influence of mind. We at the present 
time are in the sixth day, as typified by the wings attached to the 
sixth sphere. 

“ The ‘sun with a face in it is a symbol of the whole nature of the 
Divine Powers uniting the undeveloped triangle to the more perfected 
triune of the heart. The winged heart has a cross in its upper and 
■‘inats lower section, showing that the lowest as well as the highest 
organization must be polarized to God by crucifixion or suffering. 
The spheres in. each section of the heart prove that the lowest 
_ as well as the highest natures must become spherical through 
suffering.” - 


Pages III, 112. 
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Many of these drawings were extraordinarily to’mpIex,,and 
crowded wiih minute detail; moreover, the/design would 
frequently be changed whilst work proceeded, one feature 
being rubbed out and aqother substituted. Hence it followed 
that the mere external interpretation of the completed ‘draw- 
ing became a matter Of.’some difficulty, and left a) ceftain 
freedom for individual choice. Thus, of one detail in a 
complicated picture we have the spirit interpretation in this 
wise:' "To the externally minded it is a balloon, but to the 
internally minded it is a pair of lutes proceeding from a 
sphere of light and united by the martyr’s palm."* , 
Besides these drawings‘tliere were many visions of spiritual 
things. There were also, coloured auras to be seen round 
living persons, diverse according to their diverse, characters : 
the Duke of Wellington was enveloped in an aura of sapphire 
blue. Moreover, each person had a spiritual emblem, a kind 
of crest, which he bore about with him visibly to Jhe spiritual 
eye. ;"Some of.^these spirit emblems — arrangements • of 
feathers, circles, •, arrow-heads, stars, triangles, wings, etc.~ 
are figured in the boqk ; and the authoress suggests that in 
these psychic accompaniments of our personality we have 
the foundation of all orders and regalia, and of the science 
of earthly heraldry. • , ^ 

The book. In short, is imbued with the same kind of 
mystical Christianity which we have already seen in Mrs. de 
Morgan’s work, but here its extravagances are less restrained, 
and a personal note is apparent in the Insistence throughout 
the symbolic teachings on the lofty part assigned to woman 
in the New Moral Order. '■ 

From W. M. Wilkinson, brother of the Dr. Garth Wilkin- 
son already mentioned, who, under the signature of "Veraxj^’ 
had given his testimony to Home in the Morning Advertiser^ 
we have more , records of spirit-writing and of symbolic 
drau'ings.® In August, 1S56, Wiiliinson had lost a son, a 
boy of eleven. "A few weeks later his brother, about year 
older, began to write, and afterwards to draw, automatically. 
Soon afterwards Mrs. Wilkinson also drew with great freedom 
and rapidity. The drawings sometimes represented buildings 
or scenes, but more commonly flowers. These flowers were'i 
however, as a rule, of no known order. Wilkinson writes of 
one of them, “ It is a beautiful and complex Shape, and look.'r 
as if it might well have an existence m natilre, and be no 
small addition to the floral world." 

‘ Page 163. 

• S/irif ' a Ptrtonal A'amViw, by Wittinson. £/>dJod, 

iS}^’ • » 
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The manifestations did not stop here. In a few weeks' 
Wilkinson’s hand was impelled 'to write the “ interpretation ” 
of drawings -produced by his wife, messages from their'dead 
•^on, and spiritual discourses. The contagion soon spread. 
Wilkinson mentions that of seventeen persons of his ac- 
quaintance who sat down to write automatically, 6fteen were 
successful almost immediately. Again, in January, 1858, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Howitt, who had already through Mrs. de 
Morgan, the Croslands, and others, witnessed something of 
the spirit manifestations, paid a visit to the Wilkinsons’ 
house at Hampstead and inspected the drawings produced 
by Mrs. Wilkinson, all of which had been carefully preserv’ed. 
A few days later William Howitt’s hand began to move, and 
traced with a pencil rude figures on the paper. Thereafter 
he too began to write, and for some months received nightly 
long corhmunications from the spirit world. Both he and 
Mrs. Howitt also produced symbolic drawings, flowery, archi- 
tectural, geometric, or resembling oriental arabesques.^ To- 
gether with these dravfrings were witten the spiritual 
interpretations of them.^ ‘ i! . ' , V 

The class of persons who claimed by spiritual appointment 
to be evangelists, prophets, and reformers, of whom T. L. 
Harris, James Scott, and J. Murray Spear are prominent 
American examples, was not without its representatives at 
this time, though here they attracted less attention, and 
appear to have had few disciples. Of the Cheltenham Shiloh 
y'e have spoken in the preceding chapter. Another visionary 
of the same type, who was indeed at one time In correspond- 
ence with Julius HartegiHigan — or “Ecce Homo," as he then 
styled himself— was Frank Starr. Starr at the time of his 
first experience was a commercial traveller in Norwich, who 
Had apparently dazed himself with long contemplation of the 
errors of the Roman Church, the near coming of the mil- 
lennium, and the wretched state of the poor. One of his 
first publications was a pamphlet, On the distressed condition 
of the Operatives of Noninckr In June, 1850, he had a 
vision ; he entered 3 public-house near Greenwich on the first 
Sunday' in the 'month in order to get some beer and bread 
and cheese. There he conversed for many hours on the 
employment of the poor and other matters with twelve men, 
whom he presently discovered to be angels. At the end of 

‘ Piffnfert of Ch(^firitudl HtftrmalieH, by Jfrs. liowilt.WatU, pp. 261-70. 
LonJon, 1883. 

* Referred to in lhe,'^rrV»'rA S/irHuat Ttltgraph. vol. iv. p. 172. I have not 
<cen the original. 
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the inter\’iew their leader said, “ Come, let us anoinf him, and 
set him forth upon his high mission,” and .therewith’ placed 
his hands upon Starr's head . . . On his return to Norwich’ 
Starr’s friends had hfm placed in an asylum where, according- 
to his own account, he deliberately, by instruction of the 
spirits, feigned madness. • He w'as further comforted during 
his confinement by visions, which, to his great astonishment, 
the doctors and his keeper were unable to share. On his 
release and recovery’ he published an account of his visions 
and his’ sojourn in the asylum, and, later gave a series of 
lectures on his experiences.^ The books are singularly 
rambling and incoherent, and there can, I imagine, be little 
doubt that they record; witli some fidelity, the dreams of a 
mind temporarily unbalanced. His works)are reviewed in 
the Spiritualist papers of the time, but he seems ta have 
found no followers.- 

A more ' coherent and more influential visionary was 
J. G. H. Brown, of Nottingham. Brown appears- to have 
been a professional healer ; at any rate, he advertised that he 
was enabled^ by spiritual power to cure all curable diseases, 
and ‘was willing to prescribe by letter without a personal 
interview and without a fee. He \yas also m person, or by 
proxy, a seer of visions, and his published spiritual com- 
munications afe numerous, including Revelations on the Late 
War; Important Revelations from the Spirit of Emmanuel 
Swedenborg and Joseph Smith and A Message from the. 
World of Spirits ; a series of pamphlets issued at monthly 
intervals and published in book form in 1857. From the 
last-named work we learn that Brown received many com-, 
munications from angels and archangels, Gabriel, Michael/ 
Uriel ; also from the spirits of the Duke of Wellington,^ 
H.R.H. the Duke of Kent, Sir John Franklin, Oliver Grom; 
well, William Palmer (the Rugeley murderer), and many 
others. The book contains many revelations concerning the 
planets and their inhabitants, land -is enriched with a map of 
the spirit spheres, showing the'ttealms of eternal glorj’. 

^ A Midnunmif Mornings Dream and The, yitien of Midrw/inier Momtng'i 
Dream. Nonvich, 1854. Lectures on Twenty Years of a Tra-etlleys Life, 
London, 18^7 (?J. ' • 

* See S/:rituat Herald, pp. 137-41. British Spiritual •Telegraph, vol. ir. r 

PP. 7S. 93. 171. 4, • . V ~ ' 

* The full title continues s Shewing the saavd and ITolyDxtnne asset forth • 
by Swedenborg, xohose errors are proved unimportant; the Doctrine cf Joseph 
Smith leinr proved hypocritical and delusive^ resulting througlPworldly ambition ; 
as described tn revelations from the spirits of both men, v/hith are sanctioned and ' 
confirmed by the Great Angel Gabriel^ by J. G. H. Browrij medium. London. 
Ho date. (?} 1S56. 
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Further, wg learn that in September, 1854, BrovVn and five 
friends then present, with seven others to be added to them',- 
were chosen to establish the true principles and creed of the 
Universal' Church of Christ The medium, it. need hardly 
be 'said, was the chief of these thirteen persons; in a later 
chapter he speaks of “ this extraordinary book, written by 
express command of the Supreme Ruler of all things made 
through his Holy Angela to me, and addressed to the whole 
human race."^ 

In 1857 Brown founded a paper. The Communitys Journal 
and Standard of Truth, devot^ to the new evangel. The 
opening number contains an address to the members forming 
the Community, with the exordium : — 

“WCj the Spiritual Circle established at Nottingham, haring 
received instructions for the foundation of the Great Universal 
p^anization, by enrolling Members who wll pledge themselves 
to resist all worldly delusions, and to unite their energies solely for 
the ^Yelfa^e of thetr fellow-creatures, and the glory of God." 

The precise aims of this new organisation’ are novyhere 
clearly set forth ; but we gather that it wa^ designed "to 
restore the rights of the down*trodden working classes, to 
remove all tyranny and oppression, to secure justice, equality, 
and freedom, to amend the laws of marriage and rent, and 
.generally to prepare the way for the millennium, by calling 
^upon England, “tottering Iwneath the groans of her op- 
' pressed people,” and on the tyrants and the unrighteous 
'generally, to repent, and take heed because of the calamities^ 
, which should fall upon the earth before the Second Coming 
and the Millennial Era. The Sodalist ideas' thus presented 
are not unlike Owen’s, but the whole is embittered by a 
strong infusion of Hebraic prophecy, and no doubt by the 
jaundiced nature of the seer himself. Characteristically, 
Brown says that though Owen’s work is moral and instruc- 
tive, his spiritual' teachings, since they are not at one with 
those of the, Nottingham seer, cannot be depended on." 
Having proved them for five years, Brown can vouch that 
,his own spirits are celestial, and all others aerial merely, 
or .worse.® 

From this brief sketch it will have become apparent that 
English Spiritualism prior to i860 differed widely in many 
respects not- only from contemporary Spiritualism in 

* Op. <■»/., "p 310. * A Messa^, etc., p. 138. 

* Cominumlys /eumal, p, an. 
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America, ’but from the later movement in thi^ country/ 

, ’As compared 'with the movement in America the 'differences 
are chiefly of degree. There is a general lack of life and 
colour bn the English side; all phases of the American 
pro'pagctnda arej- represented,- but as in a pale reflection.- 
And there -is a marked shrinking from publicity. British 
Spiritualists 'had not, as yet, the courage of their opinion’s. 
As already shown, books were few, periodicals still fewer, 
and for the most part short-lived ; and their contents, when 
not quoted from ' American sources, are very generally 
anonymous. A like anonymity for the most part protected 
the native mediums. 

Partly, no doubt, the slow progress of the English propa- 
ganda is to be attributed to accidental causes. As we'have 
already seen, during the period of the Revolution and for 
some years afterwards the study of Animal Magnetism .wps 
almost at a standstill in. France. So the preoccupatioa 
of the British public, during a great part of the period now 
under. consideration, with its external concerns, first the 
CrirheanJWar, and later the Indian Mutiny, may no doubt 
be partly responsible for a like result in this country. 

But apart from this temporary preoccupation and from 
any differences of national temperament, the conditions of 
an old and long- settled country, with its authoritative 
standards of taste and belief, and its comparatively homo- 
geneous public opinion, finding expression through a power-v 
ful Press, would in any case have operated to prevent the*", 
new belief spreading with the epidemic rapidity which we 
have witnessed in the United States. Certainly no one. 
would at this time have ventured to estimate the number* 
of British Spiritualists in millions. This view of the cash 
- is strengthened if we consider that it was in Yorkshire — 
a county which had previously given a welcome to the. 
Society of Friends, to the Church of the Kew Jerusafem, 
and to various forms of Dissent — that Spiritualism first 
established itself and that generally the provinces seem 
to have shown themselves more receptive than the Metro- 
polis. In London, for the greater'part of tho^pe'riod under 
review, there was no Spiritualist paper and no stable’* 

* Keighley, the chief provind.il centre of English Spiritualism, haS apparenlty 
been for some years notable for the activities of a little band of Seculonsts, and 
it was among these Secularists, of whom D. W. Weathethead, the founder of 
the Yerkshirt Spiritual TtUgraph, was the leader, that '^pinUialism Ibund its 
first converts (see li'esimittsltr JievitWf January, 1S62, and Sfirilval 
1 S 7 S.P 475 ) 
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organisation. We hear, indeed, so early as January, 1857, 
of the Charing Cross Spirit-Power Circle, of which John 
Jones, of Peckham, was the chronicler.^ In July of the 
same year this seems to have given place to the' London * 
Spiritualistic Union, with W. Turley, a lecturer and pro- 
fessional Spiritualist agent, as secretary.^ Mr. Jones, how- 
ever, formally separated himself from this body, and formed 
a “Circle of Spheral Harmony” on his own account.* In 
July, 1858, the London Spiritualistic Union gave place to 
the London Spiritualist Union, with Dr. Dixon as secretary.* 
But it was not until February, 1859, tliat a fairly representa- 
tive committee was formed, including Ashburner, Dixon, 
Jones, Turley, and Shorter, with William M. Wilkinson 
as secretarj'.* A public library of Spiritualist works was 
also formed about the same time at Dixon's house.® 

Again, for like reasons, there was Httle tendency in this . 
country to make spirit revelations the foundation of a new 
creed. Not only amongst the little band of Swedenborgtans 
and Christian mystics whose writings we have just t been 
considering, but throughout the country, Spiritualism was 
regarded, with few exceptions, as supplementing rather than 
as supplanting the older revelation. Even those who, like 
Shorter, claimed to have been converted from unbelief by 
this means, appear as a rule to have been converted to 
Christianity. 

As compared with later developments in this country, the 
salient characteristic is the attitude of the believer to the 
'phenomena in general, and especially to the physical phen- 
• omena — an attitude of naive and unquestioning acceptance. 
There were no tests; and consequently bo “exposures." 
Accounts of stances with Home or Mrs. Marshall show, 
coupled with complete ignorance of the possibilities and 
methods of fraud, an almost ludicrous confidence in the 
medium. We have already had occasion to record Dixon’s 
conviction, notwithstanding suspicious appearances, of the 
integrity of the errand-boy Dan ; and the cheerful obedience 
j’ielded by Dan’s master to the spirits’ behests. But in fact 
the writers of the period lay little .stress upon the physical 
phenomena. They were accepted as genuine, but com- 
jparatively unimportant ; and few thought it worth while to 
give any detailed account of them. Mrs. Crosland, as 

* Yorkshite Spiritual TtUp-aph, vol. iii. pp. 126, 131, vol. iv. n. 13, etc. 

^'BnlisA Spirt/uai Telegraph, voL I. p. 46r 

» Jhid., vol, i. pp. 85, J12. pbid., rol. if. p. tCi. 

* /itd., vol. hi. pp. 97, 98. • /aa., vol. iii. p. 19a 
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already mentioned, hurries over her experiences with Hom,e 
to get to the psychological ^enomena. Shorter mentions 
“ the simple fact that heavy t^ies frequently moved without 
touch or contact"; and, again, gives a list of the marvels 
which he had seen, including tables rising from the floor, 
cantering round the room, and tilting at an angle of forty-' 
five degrees with all the objects on them remaining un- 
moved. But he gives not a single case in detail.' And 
Mrs. de Morgan thinks “that instances of tables rising 
from the floor to the height of three or four feet are so 
well attested " that it is hardly necessary for her to refer to 
them.2 

Attention was thus concentrated by preference, not on the 
actual rappings, or the movements of tables and chairs, but 
on the content of the messages delivered by these and other 
means. And the same perfect confidence was shown 
throughout In the case of the automatic writers, drawing 
mediums, and seers, whose performances are chronicled by 
Wilkinson, Mrs. Crosland, and others, there is no reason 
to suppose that this confidence — so far as the personal 
character of the medium is concerned — was as a rule mis- 
placed. Automatism of the kind is now, no doubt, 
sufficiently recognised as a genuine manifestation. But with 
professional mediums, or with persons whose mediumship 
.brought them any advantage in coin or kind, a less childlike 
trustfulness might have been good for the souls of both 
parties. When the raps referred to “ butiful riting," where 
an educated mortal would have spoken of bemitifitl writing^. 
the explanation offered, that the spirits were forced to’, 
accommodate themselves to the illiterate organism through 
which they worked, gives less satisfaction to the modern 
reader than it apparently gave to the Spiritualist of the 
fifties.* Or again, when Jacob Di.xon writes : “ Matilda, it 
has been given me to understand, is the name of my Mother 
in the Spirit World," a less robust faith suspects that the 
medium had employed this artifice to disguise a bad shot 
at the proper name.* A like indulgence was accorded even 
to the celestial interlocutors. Not all the spirits, obviously, 
who claimed to be Shelley, Bacon, or Luther could have 
substantiated their claim. But the early Spiritualist would 
not therefore have felt justified in suspecting their good faith. 

* Confessions ef a TrtttkseeJier, pp. 6 i, 91, etc. 

* From Matter to Spirit, pi 94- 

* See^^. Fieni Matter to Spirit, p. 33. 

* British spiritual Telegraph, vol. iii. p. 279. 
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These names, no doubt, might be considered “ generic terms 
for some species of intellectual influence.”* 

Such was the faith of the early English Spiritualists. In 
the next two decades, it need hardly be said, this faith was 
more than once rudely shaken. ‘ . < 


From Matter to Spirit, p. sSg. 



CHAPTER III 


THE AMERICAN INVASION, i86o-iS;o 


I N iS6o the movement enters upon a new phase. The 
next twenty years constitute the classic period of 
English Spiritualism. From this date onwards, the 
movement is continuously represented in London, as well 
as in the provinces, by ,one or more periodicals of good 
standing and conducts with some Iiterar>’ ability. The 
miscellaneous publications devoted to the subject rapidly 
increase, and for the most part the veil of anonymity is 
dropped. More and more attention is given to Spiritualism 
by the outside Press ; and it even figures in caricature and 
pantomime as a subject, of popular interest. The number of 
those who arc not ashamed to confess their interest — a 
number now including many men and women of distinction 
in various departments — is continually growing. In a word, 
the movement, emerging from the semi-prirate phase which 
we have considered in the last chapter, now receives a late- 
but wide and ever-widening publicity. ' 

This change is coincident with, and is no doubt largely 
consequent on, the greater activity of professional, 'andl 
especially of physical, mediumship. Mrs. Marshall through- 
out this period was giving stances, and her originally' scanty 
repertory was enriched, especially towards the end of the 
decade now under review, with many novel and, it would 
seem, highly attractive feats. Home had returned to England 
with undiminished powers in the winter of 1859 ; and a long 
succession of American mediums, of whom Squire, Redman, 
Foster, Colchester, Conklin, and Uic Davenport Brothers 
were the most conspicuous, visited our shores during the next 
ten years. 

In the summer of i860 there appeared almost simul- 
taneously in two leading periodicals articles on the spirit 
manifestations. Tlic writer of “Modem Magic,” in All the 
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Year Round} then conducted by Charles Dickens, had 
attended a stance at Mrs. Marshal’s rooms in Red Lion 
Street. The phenomena which he witnessed — movements 
of the table, raps, sounding of a guitar and a bell under the 
table or in the dark — were all, he is convinced, due to 
trickery, the only '* mediums ” in the case being Mrs. 
Marshall’s fingers and toes. The whole performance was 
a “dull and barefaced imposition,” and he hardly knows 
whether to wonder most at “the unblushing impudence of 
the actors or the marvellous credulity of the spectators.” 
Finally, he enters an indignant protest against the cruelty 
and wickedness of those who gain a sordid living by preying 
on the affection and reverence paid to the dead. 

A writer in the Conthill Magazine} after%vards acknow- 
ledged to be Robert Bell, the well-known dramatist and 
critic, under the title “ Stranger than Fiction," has a different 
story to tell. He also had visited the Marshalls and other 
mediums, but had seen things which he was satisfied wae 
“ beyond the pale of material experiences.” After recounting 
some^of these, he ends mth a detailed description of a sitting 
\vith Home. The company sat round a large table, placed 
near the window — the part next the window being left 
vacant. Paper, penciis, an accordion, and a few flowers were 
placed on the table. All the lights were extinguished by the 
command of the spirits, and the r^m was illumined only 
by the occasional flicker of a dying fire and the faint grey 
light coming through the window. At this stage, the writer 
says, ‘ 

“we could see, but scarcely distinguish, our hands upon the table. 
A festoon of dull, gleaming forms round the circle represented what 
we knew to be our hands. An occasional ray from the Nrindo"' now 
and then revealed the hazy surface of the white sheets \sc. of paper] 
and the misty bulk of the accordion.” 


But even this gloom was not sufficiently profound for the 
requirem’entS of the spirits, for presently the window-blind 
was drawn down by an in\dstble hand, " and the room was 
thrown into deeper darkness than before.” Then and then 
only the manifestations began : hands were felt under the 
table, touching the knees and pulling the clothes of the 
sitters ; a handbell was rung by the invisible agency ; 

' July 3Sib, iS6o. 

’ August, i860. The CarnkiU was then edited by ThacWeiay, who Touches 
for the good faith of his conttibutor. 
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“ While this'was going fobjratd Ihe white sheets were seen moving, 
and gradually disappeared 'over the-edge of the table. Long after* ' 
wards we heard them creasing and crumpling on the floor, and saw 
them returned again to the table ; but there was no writing upon 
them.',. In the same way the flowers which lay near thc’^dge were 
removed. The semblance of what seemed a hand, with white, long, 
and delicate' fingers, rose up slowly in the darkness, and bending 
over a flower, suddenly varushed with' it. This occurred two or 
three times ; and although each appearance wa's not equally palpable 
to ever}’ person, there was no person who did not see some of them. 
The flowers were distributed in the manner in which they had been 
removed; a hand, of which the lambent gleam was visible, slowly 
ascending from beneath the cover and placing the flower in the 
hand for which it was intended. In the flower-stands in the 
adjoining window we could hear geranium blossoms snappfed off, 
which were afterwards throivn to diferent persons. • 

“Still more’ extraordinary was that which followed, or hifher 
which took place while we were watching this transfer of the flowers. 
Those who had keen eyes, and who were in the best posirion for 
catching the light upon the instrument, declared that they saw the 
accordion in motion. X could not. It was as black as pitch to me. 
£ut concentrating my attention on the spot where I supposed it to 
be, T soon perc^ved a dark mass rise awkwardly above the edge 
of the table, and then go down, the instrument emitting a single 
sound produced by its being struck against the table as it went oven 
It descended to the floor in'^ilence ; and a quarter of an hour after- 
wards, when we were engaged iri obser^g some fresh phenomena, 
we heard the accordion beginmng to play where it lay on the 
ground.” V 

The writer iheiT expatiates on the "divine tenderness **• 
of the wondrous music produced by the 'accordion. The 
climax of the sitting was as follows ; — 

"Mr. Home was seated next the window. Through the setrli- 
darkness his head was dimly visible against the curtains, and his 
hands might be seen in a faint white heip before him. Presently 
be said, inn quiet voice, ‘ My dtair is moving — I am -off the ground 
— don’t nolice me — talk of something dse,’ or words fo that efiecL 
It was very difficult to restrain the curiosity, not udmixed rvid' 
a more serious feeling, which these few words awakened;. but we 
talked, incoherently enough, upon some indifferent topic, t was 
silting nearly opposite Mr. Home, and I saw his hands disappear' 
from the table, and his head vanish into the deep shadow beyond.' 
In a moment or two more he spoke i^in. This time his voice was 
in the air above our heads. He had risen from his chair to a height 
of four or five feet from the ground. As he ascended higher he 
described his position, which at first was perpendicular, and after- 
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wa.rd% became liori?onlal. He said he felt as if lie had been turned 
in the gentlest manner, as a child is turned iri the arms of a nurse. 
In a moment. or two more, be told us that he was going to ikiss 
across the window', against the grey, sUvccy light of which he would 
be Nusible. We watched in profound stillness, and saw his figure 
pass from one side of the window to the other, feet foremtst, lying 
horizontally in the air. He spoke to us as he passed, and told 
us that he would turn the reverse way, and recross the window ; 
which he did. His own tranquil confidence in the safety of what 
seemed from below a ‘situation of the most novel peril gave confi- 
dence to everybody elsej but, with the strongest nerves, it was 
impossible not to be conscious of a certain sensation of fear or awe. 
He hovered round the circle for several minutes, and passed, this 
time peipendicularly, over our heads. 1 heard his s-oice behind me 
in the air, and felt something lightly brush my chair. It was his 
foot, which he gave me leave to touch. Turning to the spot where 
it was on the tbp of the chair, I placed my hand gently upon it, 
when he uttered a cry, of pain, and the foot was withdrawn quickly, 
iTjth a palpable shudder. It was evidently not resting on the chair, 
bul iloating ; and it sprang from the touch as a bird would. He 
no* passed over to the farthest eMremity of the room, and we could 
judge by his voice of the altitude and distance he had- attained. 
He t\ad rwched the ceiling, upon which he made a slight mark, 
and soon aftenvards descended and resumed bis place at the table. 
An incident which occurred during this aerial passage, and im- 
parted a strange solemnity to it, w'^ ihht the accordion, which we 
supposed to be on the ground under ^tho window close to us, pbyed 
a strain of wild pathos in the ait from the most distant comer of 
the room," ^ 

It may be added that Dr. Gully, a well-lmown physician 
of Malvern, who had also been present at this sdance, u'rote 
in October of the same year to bhe Morning Star, corrobora- 
ting and supplementing the account given by the writer in 
^tlie Conihili Magaziner 

K remarkable testimony to Home’s ability, whether as 
medium or simply as conjurer, is the position which he 
succeeded in maintaining in sodety at this time, and indeed 
throughout his later life, and the respectful treatment accorded 
to him by many leading organs of the Press. No money 
• was ever taken by him as the price of a sitting ; and he 
ieems to Have had the entree to some of the most aristocratic 
circles in Europe. He was welcomed in the houses of our 
own and of foreign nobility, was a frequent guest at the 

* A ctUicism of this and olHer accounts ot llotne's mediumship will be found 
below, RooU IV. chaps iii. and iv. 

» Dr. Giillj’s letter is quoted in full in the Sfhitual Ma^Atine, iS6i, j) 63. 
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Tuileries,' and had, been receiv^ by the King of Prussia and 
the Czar> Some three j^rs after this date, when he .“pub- 
lished the first volume of Incidents of My Life, the Times 
accorded him a review .three columns in length, giving copious 
extracts from the book, and inviting in courteous terms the 
author’s explanation of some suspicious -circumstances con- 
nected with his career.^ Home, a few days later, in vindicating 
his character refers to the generous treatment accorded to 
him.- So strong, indeed, was his position that he was able 
to compel an ample apology from a gentleman who had 
publicly expressed. doubts of the genuineness of his medium- 
istic performances,^ and to publish a violent and spiteful 
attack upon Browning on the occasion of the publication of 
Sludge}- His ^expulsion from Rome in 1864 on the diarge 
of sorcery gave to Home for the time an international import- 
ance. ' . , • 

Another prominent medium in the year 1861 was J. R. M. 
Squire, one of the editors of the Banner of Light, an American 
Spiritualist paper which has been described “as in no'way 
surpassing the Saturday Review}'^ Squire was apparently 
introduced to London society under Home’s auspices, and 
later in the year was presented at Court by the American 
minister. - Like Home, he seems to have given his sittings 
without payment. .. Hfe .performance included the usual 
rapping, movements of tables, and direct writing j but hts 
specialty is described as ibllotvs by one of his most dis- 
tinguished converts, the late Dr. Lockhart Robertson : — - 

** Lifting' Wei^it and breaking a large Table . — A heavy circular 
table, made of birch and strongly constructed, w’as lifted a somer- 
sault in the air and thrown on the bed, the left hand only of 
?»Ir. Squire being placed on the surface, his other hand held, 
and his I(^s tied to the cBair on which lie sat. The table was 
afterwards twice lifted on to the head of the writer and <if 
Mr. Squire. Only a strong force applied at the further side of the 
circular top could have produced this result. This force Mr. Squire, 
as is evident from his position (standing close to the writer at one 
point of the' circle uith his hands lied), could not har'c e.\ertea 'Ihe 
efforts of the writer to prevent this lifting of the table had no in- 
fluence on the strange unseen force applied to lift the table thus 
' against his wish and force.” 


* Tmet, 5lh April, iSfij. * Ihtd., 161I1 April, iS6,J. 

^ Captain Noble, m the Sutfex AJierltser of March 23r<l, iSb^. The letter 
of apology is reprinted in the S/irilual 1S64, p. 219. 

'* Spiritual 1S64, r>. 3*5. 

' By Br. Lockhart Jsolicrtson, in the Spiritual lS<3o, p. 343. 
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During the performance, it’ should be added, the circle, 
which consisted on this occasion of Di*. Lockhart Robertson 
and two friends, Mr. Critchclt and \V. M. Wilkinson, were 
in the dark, a screen being placed before the fire.* If Squire 
had the free use of his,,l»mbs, or of some of them, there is 
nothing to forbid supposition that he performed the feat 
by muscular forcc’aI6ne ; indeed, it was successfully imitated 
under those conditions, as Howitt himself describes, by an 
eminent English Surgeon.* As the feat was always performed 
in darkness, under conditions dictated by the medium himself, 
I sec no reason to doubt that Squire was able to use as many 
of- his arms and legs as he required.* ' 

In the course of the next three or four years, from i860 to 
1864, several American exponents of a new form of medium- 
ship — Ely, Redman, Conklin, Colchester, and Foster — virited 
our island. The first-named, indeed, seems to have attempted 
to double the part of “ medium " and exposer of Spiritualism ; 
at any rate, he owned to performing his marvels bjr trickery.* 
Neither Rwman nor Conklin appears to have attained great 
fame in this country. Finally, Colchester and Foster were 
actually.detected in trickery hy Spiritualists.^ Moreover, the 
first-named was some years later compelled by the verdict 
of an American jury to take out a licence as a juggler;* and 
Foster’s moral character was regarded bs’ hopelessly taintetl'* 
Nevertheless, as the very persons* who had suspected or 
detected trickery were convinced that both Colchester and 
Foster exhibited at times genuine spirit manifestations, and 
as the performances of the latter, especially, are constantly 
quoted in later Spiritualist works as remarkable instances 
of mediumship, it seems worth while to consider them in 
detail. And for another reason these records of Foster’s per- 
formances call for some consideration. They were regarded 
at the time, and are still r^arded by many, perhaps by most, 
Spiritualists as at ail events proofs of clairvoyance. In view 
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of the later manifestations through Mrs. Piper, which have so • 
far resisted all attempts' ht hostile analysis, it is worth while 
to show what was the utmost that deliberate fraud could' 
achieve in the early sixties.' ’ 

Attention, was publicly called to Foster’s mediuniship in 
the spring of 1862 by an article in the Xvhes, irntten in a 
spirit of good-humoured tolerance which \^ould much surprise 
readers of that austere journal at the present time. The Times' 
social correspondent appears by no means' sure that what 
,he saw ^vas all to be explained by conjurmg, and at any rate 
was satisfied, if it were, that he had his guinea’s worth.' Even 
.the leader - writer admits that some of the feats seem 
“startling and inexplicable.”- On the report^ furnished by 
most contemporary writers, Foster’s, performances, like those 
of mediums and of conjurers generally, may W'ell have seemed 
inexplicable. Here, for instance, is a fairly fuh account,* not 
indeed of what actually took place, but of, what, at,a success- 
ful stance, the' sitter was induced to think had taken -place. 
Mr. H. Spicer called ' upon Foster at his loggings. ’ After 
some conversation, 

"Mr. Foster then said he was about to leave the rgom, and! 
^desired me^ when left alone, to tear off some ten or twelve slips of 
paper, write upon each of them the name of some deceased mend, 
roll each slip up so tightly as to be a mere shapeless lump of paper j 
then roll up as many more 9s' 1 pleased, in the same manner, but 
l>lank, and mix the whole together in a heap on the table. Haring 
given these instnictions, he left the room, closing the door, and tvent 
upstairs. ... I then wrote down the names of six or seven deceased 
friends or acquaintances, purposely including one or two with whotn 
the lapse of yeare had made my thoughts of late but little famtliaf ; 
rolled up the strips with at least thirty others (blank) and flung the 
whole in a confused heap on the table, so as to be completely indis- 
tinguishable, even to myself. Mr. F., presently returning, handed 
me the pencil and alphabet, and, after a little ‘spirit’ jargon, the 
written slips were selected from the rest, and the names they, tore . 
spelled out [f.e. by the raps] with unfiiling precision. . . . In reality 
I myself was not aware of the name contained in the slip ‘under 
consideration until spelled out. Mr. F. afterwards varied his 
experiments by exhibiting the several names written in large rosy 
characters, as though scratched with a bramble, on his' arm, but 
these may be set aside as easily producible by chemical means; 
and, indeed, I have heard of an acojmplished young lady who has 
declared that they can, with a little practice, be produced at pleasure 
upon any arm, and who proved it by writing them on heriown, 
Ivir. F.’s remarks upon the spiritual agency were of the usual 
* Timis, 13th TiJarch, ^ * Ibid., i5ih March. 
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character, an^ not worth recording. But to revert, for a moment, 
to the only point really deserving attention, the clairvoyant reading, 
1 confess I am at a loss to surest any explanation of this complete 
and clever rhysterj', or mystification, excepting that . it is clair- 
voyance.”* 

If this were all, it would be difficult to suggest an explana- 
tion of the mystery. But Spicer, like other “good" sitters, 
omits to mention, and probably did not at the time regard as 
of ' any importance, some actions of Foster’s. After the 
stance had commenced, and at intervals during its progress, 
Foster would take up the pellets in his hands, and rai.x them 
together — “make hay of them,” as a correspondent pf the 
Tunes p\its it.* Again, he probably asked his sitter, at an 
early, period of the sitting, to look under the table, and 
’satisfy himself that the raps were not produced by mechanical 
means j? or perhap.s he held a piece of paper and a pencil 
under the table, and tried to get a name written by the 
. spirits,* or drew'his client's notice to a “ spirit standing behind 
his chair."*' It only becomes clear when several accounts are 
pieced together and compared that Foster habitually handled 
the pellets during the sitting, thus giving himself the oppor- 
tunity of abstracting some from the heap; and that he 
habitually employed one device ‘or another to ' distract the 
attention of the sitters whilst he read tliem. The account 
just quoted from Spicer afifords an interesting illustration of 
the methods employed. It will have been observed that 
Spicer was recommended to include several blank papers 
amongst his pellets. This particular'piece of advice was not 
tendered when there were several sitters, each contributing 
three or more pellets. The reason is obvious. From a heap 
of thirty pellets four or five might be safely abstracted with- 
out much risk of detection, but the absence of even one 
^pellet from a scanty half-dozen would be liable to attract 
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A feature of Foster’s stances upon which much stress was 
laid at the time was his ability, on occasion, to name and 
describe spirits whose names had not been previously written 
on the pellets. The chief instances which I have come across 
in the literature of the time are concerned with Jfr. and Mrs. 
William Howitt and Colonel Dra5^bn Dr. Ashburner'ancT 
two friends;- and — on the occasion of .a visit to Newcastle, 
to which he was invited by T. P. Barkas— his host and Dr. 
McLeod, sometime Secretary of the Spiritualist- Associa- 
tion in that tonm.^. It would be doing less than justice' to 
Mr. Foster’s undoubted abilities to suppose that he' had 
neglected any opportunity of working up the dossiers of the 
prominent Spiritualists — and all the persons named were 
prominent in the movement — whom he was likely to meet 
' The writing on the arm, it need hardly be said, may be . 
imitated by ‘any person on his own skin with a blunt pencil,’ 
And it is noteworthy that some sitters, rfiore observant than 
the rest, have recorded that spasmodic movements-and con- 
tortions of the medium's body preceded this’ manifestation.* ; 

Of all the American mediums who from time to time 
during the last half-century have visited Europe none, per- 
haps, with the' single exception of Home, have achieved so 
immediate and so wide a fame as the Davenport Brothers. 
For the initiated, indeed, their fame had already -preceded 
them. pf.‘’Loomis, Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology 
in the Georgetown Medical College, U.S.A., had investi- 
gated the manifestations occurring in their presence, and 
had published his conviction that they were produced by a 

then appears, after a little persuasion, to have owned up. (See Bettom Fafts 
Cencermng SpiritualUnt, p. 133. Ncav York, l3S5 ) , 

* Pioneers of the Spiritual Reformation, p. 275, by Mrs. Howitt Watts. 

® Philosophy of Animal Ma^etism, p. 320. Ashbumer does not give the 
names of bis friends. 

* Outlines of Ten Years' Investi^lionsy^^ I11-31. Baikas gives a very full 
and unprejudiced account of several sittings with Foster, conducted under Erirly, j 
good conditions, and reported at the time himself. A careful study of these 
records serves to strenglhea the conclu^on indicated in the text; there is nothing' 
recorded by Barkas wmch could not have been accomplished by a smart conjurer 
who kept ^ wits abont him ; sod his £tilures (e.^. to indicate relationship until 
he had had hints from the sitters) are extremely signiRcant. 

* Spiritual Magazine, 1S62, p. 46 (see also p. 45, letter from Jones and 

Allman) ; Times, Starch 17th, 1862 ; Barkas, «/., p. 114. Trnesdell {op, cit,, 
p. 1 66) describes in detail how Foster actnallycflectcd the writing on the arm. -Car- 
penter (^jrrtD'crfi'^m'rtv, Oct., 1S71) suggests that Foster read the names written 
by following the motion of the lop of the pencil. But this explanatioft would 
obviously not fit all cases. In the Sejfiert Report (pp. 142-6) is an account by 
Dr. Furness of the methods employed for reading pellets by J. V. Mansfield, the 
“ Spirit Postmasteri”, Mansfield’s methods appear to have been much clumsier 
than Foster's. ' ' 
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power with which he was unacquainted. ^ His report vi-as re- 
produced 'at length in the Spiritual Magasine} Moreox’ef, 
the' brothers .came to this country under singularly fortunate 
auspices. They brought in their train' not only a 'Colleague 
named Fay,. and the customary business manager, Palmer, 
but "a chaplain, in the person of the Rev. Ferguson. 
Ferguson, as we have already seen,* was a man of consider- 
able ability, high standing, and unquestioned sincerity. -.He 
appears to have accompanied the Davenports in order at once 
to testify to their good faith and to expound the philosophy* 
of Spiritualism. There can be little doubt that his presence, , 
and the guarantee implied, did much to secure that favour- 
♦\‘able prepossession on which, as we shall later see reason to 
believe, a medium's success primarily depends.® 

The brothers were introduced to representatives of the 
P^ress at a meeting held at the house of Dion Boucicault, the 
dramatist, at the end of September, 1 864, From a letter to 
the Standard^ we quote the following account of the first' 
^part of the proceedings : — g 

. I was there from the begirtning, and came upon the field 
of action as soon as the walnut cabinet (made yer7 like a clothes- 
press or wardrobe) was erected on its trestles 'at one^ end of the 
apartment,’ with its back to the chimney. examined it and found 
it too" simple in construcfion to admit of any concealed machinery, 
and merely noted that the three doors inlo^^which its face was 
equally divided fastened on the inside by 'a flat and easily movrf 
bolt, and that the middle door had a lozeftge-shaped aperture in 
the' upper portion, curtmnfed from the inside with a small square of 
, dark velvet. At sitting height round the ‘inside of the cabinet was 
a narrow plank. On this at the opposed sides the Brothers Daven- 
port took their seats facing each other; and as they so 'sat the 
closing of the door nearest either hid him from sight. Any two 
gentlemen of 'the company were then invited to bind them firmly 
with ropes, then produced, to the bench, hand and foot, as well 
.as .‘either knew how. One of the volunteers who presented himself 
.for this office W’as nautical, and, accordingly, profound in the matter 
of knots. He had no doubt of the perfect rigidity of his fastening, 
nor indeed had the other gentleman, nor any of the company who ^ 
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examined the complicated ligatares which, passing through ^^voles 
perforated in the bench, and connecting the ankles with the wrists 
of, the patients, seemed to render all free, motion, at any .rate of ' 
arms or feet, an impossibiUty. was suggested', that the, knees 
should also be made fastj* but this was not deemed necessary.* A 
guitar, a fiddle with its bow,ia tambouring a very heavy .“brass 
'''^p^kihg-tium^t.. . . and two handbells were placed betweeri 
thc^Drisoners, and apparently out of their -reach. The two side 
doc^Nwere then bolted from the inside .... the bolt of the middle’ 
.door heard to be drawn from inside/'hands then appeared at 
“the lozenge-shaped aperture, one from each side of the cabinej.'as 
it appeared, and jigged flittingly in front of the curtain, which was 
thrust slightly back. The h^ds were in a semi-obscdrjty, the ga's'fj, 
by which the room was lighted having been slightly dowered, and 
the arms belonging to them not beings visible from 'the .smallness^ 
of the aperture, they looked ghostly enough to elicit a” set of little' ' 
awestruck ejaculations from the ladies'pj'esent.” , . . .• 

The Twtef correspondent entered the room whilst the 
cabinet manifestations were stiUin progress, and his “account! 
of the latter part of, the sitting, which is somewhat fuller 
than that of the Standard, is given below , 

"When T entered the ’ room devoted to the * manifestations 1 I 
found it occupied by a nnrfiber of persons who attentively listened 
to a strange discoidant concert held within a wardrobe placed at 
the end furthest from, the dQor. When the sounds had ceased the > 
wardrobe was -opened « and three compartments were discovered, 
two of which were occupied 6y the Brothers Davenport, bound 
hand and foot with strong cords, like the most dangerous male- • 
factors. The centre compartment held the musical instruments, 
and on each side of this sat the corded brothers. The ostensible 
theory is that the Davenports, bound as they were, produced a 
combination of noises, compared to which the performance of the 
most obtrusive German band that ever awakened the wrath of a 
Babbage is the harmony of the spheres. The cords are examined, . 
the wardrobe b dosed, the instruments are replaced, and presently, jl' 
through an aperture in the centre door, a trumpet is hurled wth.^: 
violence. The wardrobe is reopened, and'^there are the Brothers 
Davenport corded as before. , 

“A change takes place in the manner of the performance. 
Hitherto the brothere have remained incarcerated in this box, while 
the audience are at liberty. They now leave the wardrobe and take 
their place in the middle of the room, where they are firmly bound 
to their chairs. The gentleman who officiates as their lecturer or 
spokesman even offers to drop sealing-wax on the knots, and requests 
anyone of the com'pany to impress it with his own ^seal. On the 
evening of my risit.thb offer was not accepted, but the fault, if any, 
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lay with the investigators. ^Vhen the lights had been extinguished, 
and as we were all seated rotind the room ;vith .hands joined, at the 
request of the lecturer, a most extraordinary ‘manifestation' took 
place. The air was filled rrith the sound Of instiuments which we 
had seen laid upon a table, but which now seemed to be flying 
^bout the room, playing as they went, without the smallest respect 
to the heads of the visitors. Now a bdl jingled close to your ear, 
now a -guitar was struck immediately over your head, while every 
now;.and then a cold wirid passed across the faces of the whole 
party. Sometimes a smart blow was administered, sometimes the 
knee was patted by a mysterious hand, divers slzrteks from the 
members of the company indicating the side on which the more 
tangible ‘ manifestations ’ had taken place. A candle having been 
flighted, the brothers were seen still bound to their chairs, while 
'•some of the instruments had dropped into the laps of the visitors. 
’ I myself received a blow orvth^ face from a floating guitar, which 
drew’ enough blood to necessitate the en^ployment of towel and 
sponge. , 

“A new experiment was now made. Darkness having regained 
its supremacy, one of the brothers expressed a desire to be relieved 
of his coat. Returning light showed him in his shirt-sleeves, though 
his hands were still firmly bound behind his chair. It was now 
stated that he was prepared to put on the cbM of any one of the 
company willing to ‘loan' that articltf'of altire, and an assenting 
gentleman having been found, the coat,' after a short interval of 
darkness, was worn in proper fashion by a person for' whom it had 
not been designed by the tailor. Rnal))', the brothers desired a 
release, and one of the company, certainly not an accomplice, 
requested that the rope might fall into hi^ lap. During the interval 
of darkness a rushing sound as of swiftly drawn cords was audible, 
and the ropes reached the required knees, aii'er striking the face of 
the person in the next chair. 

“Such are the chief phenomena, which are, of course, referred 
by the operators to spiritual agency. To sum up the essential 
characteristics of the exhibition, it is sufficient to state that the 
brothers, when not shyt up in the wardrobe, are bound while the 
candles are alight,, perform their miracles in the dark, and on 
the return of light are found to be bound as before. The in- 
vestigators into the means of op«ation have to ascertain whether 
the brothers are able to release themselves and resume their strsutened 
condition during the intervals of darkness, and whether, even if this is 
practicable, they can, ivithout assistance, produce the effects described." ' 


The Times' correspondent, it will be seen, seems by no 
means sure that what he. had witnessed were merely feats 
of conjuring. A correspondent of the Deiily Telegraph 

' SepL 30ih. 1S64, 
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(understood to be"^ Mr.— now Sir Edwin — Arnold) ■in'"like 
manner hesitates whether totcFass the feats as representing 
“the annihilation of \yhat are called material laws," -or some 
extraordinary physical dexterity ; and whether to regard the 
believers in Spiritualism as “the embodiment of a mutual 
and colossal “ self-deceit, or ’the silent heralds" of a social 
revolution which must shake the world.” ^ 

But,; generally speaking, whilst ;editors were willing to 
allow their correspondents free expression of ppinion, they 
were disinclined .to commit themselves, or to suggest any 
explanation beyond conjuring, though it is obvdous in some 
instances that the alternative of a r\e\v force was not looked 
upon as altogetlier out of court. Thus the Standard, in a 
special article, rvrites, on the occasion of a stance later in 
October, that the phenomena *wera “far more’ answerable 
\i.c. than on a previous occasion] to the pretensions put* 
forward as to an occult cause in a hitherto undiscovered 
force of nature”; though maintaining that, 'until a more dom- 
.plete examination had established such clain^, they mus{ not 
be regarded as other than conjuring tricks.* 

And, indeed, the.phenomena did strongly suggest conjuring 
tricks. The Lancet, -xn a very careful and curiously open- 
minded article, insisted’on the extreme difhailty of securing 
satisfactory ligatures urtder any circumstances, and especially 
with tlie cord provided by the Davenports for the purpose. 
It was also pointed .out that the brothers were apparently 
“possessed of great physiral power and activity"; that in 
particular their hands Wre such as a professional conjurer 
might envy; and finally, that after each cabinet performance 
one or both brothers betrayed violent action of the heart, 
disturbed respiration, and other symptoms consistent with 
extreme muscular exertion.^ And conjurers were not long 
in attempting to imitate the performance. These attempts 
were not always conspicuously successful.* But Tolmaque, 
or Tollemarque, who gave an exhibition at a private hou|c 
at about this time, succeeded practically in doing all that 
the Davenports had done, and under similar conditions, so 
far as the somewhat vague accounts given will allow us to 
judge. He was three times bound, and, on at least one 
occasion, by persons who had helped to tic the Davenports. 

* Letter from “ Master of Arts," Dai^ Ttlegraph, 4lh OeX., iS^ 

* Oct. 34th, 1S6+. See, however, |he, leader in lI’C same paper of the 

I 5 t Oct. anti article on the aeth Oct. { the leader in the Star of 

the I 2 th Oct, etc. • Zewr,', SUi Oct, 1S64, 

* See, for instance, the account given in the Lana! for 29th Oct., 1S&4, of 
Anderson’s imitation. 
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A screen was, placed in front of .him, and the instruments 
in .about half a minute to play/and.were afterivards 

thrown about the room. Within less than three minutes later 
Tolmaque was found unbound. . He succeeded also when 
bound in divesting himsdf of his coat; and finally, he tied 
himself up again in less time than he had taken to loosen 
his bonds.^ ' 

It is probable, as the 'Spiritualists contended at the .time, 
though they furnished no trustworthy authority for’ their 
contention, that Tolmaque, Anderson, and other contem- 
porary conjurers did not succeed in releasing or in binding 
themselves with the same rapidity as the Davenports.^ But 
as, iOn 'the hypothesis of trickery, the Davenport Brothers 
had’ been .practising that particular feat for some years, and 
proBably started with exceptional physical qualifications for 
■ its'performance, it was hardly to be expected that a novice 
should perfect himself in a week or two. And even the 
Davenports worked under strict limitations. After a success- 
ful season in London they went to the provinces, and in 
Liverpool met \^ith disaster. On the committee appointed 
from amongst the audience on ,the first night were two 
gentlemen who possessed the secref of a .special knot, called 
the Torh Bool's knot. This knot -they applied to the Nvrists 
of the Davenport Brothers. Each protested that the knot 
was unfairly tight, and injured the circulation. A doctor 
summoned to the platform gav^ -it as, his opinion that no 
injury to the circulation was to.be apprehended, and that, 
in view of the smallness of the mediums’ hands, the knot 
was not unnecessarily tight. The Davenports refused to 
proceed with the performance under such conditions, and 
Ferguson was ordered to cut the Jcnots. The proceedings 
culminated on the next night in a riot, and the Davenports 
had to fly from the town. A like reception awaited them at 
Huddersfield and,at Leeds, whither the fame of Tom Fool’s 
knot had preceded them.* Th«r career in England was 
over for the time being, and the next three years, with the 
exception of a visit to Ireland, were spent on the Continent. 

On their return to this country in 1868, at the instance 
of Mr. Robert Cooper, a fervent admirer, who had followed 

’ 7 ^i Builder, 2znd Oct., 1864. > 

* _Mr. SlaskeljTie himself admits Oiis. He stales that he practised the tricks 

for sir weeks before reprodoang Uiem 00 the stage, and could not even then for 
some lime equal the rapidity of the DaveDports’ performance (Pall Mall Casetle, 
jSlhApa, 1885.) rr' r~ 

* LiTerpoed Daily Post, l4tb, 15th, ifth Feb., tSdj. In the Pett of the 
2yrd Feb. a failure of the balRiog knot 19 given. 
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in their train over the’pontinent/lhe judgment .of- the Anthro- 
pological Society', was -sought 'upon their claims to 'super- 
normal powers. ITheSocietyjagreed to appoints committee 
of investigation; and, as^'a preliminary step, aftrial stance 
was held, in order that the committee might determine the 
conditions of, the subsequent inquiry. 'The stance was* a 
failure, the committee reporting that there were no * mani- 
festations ’ exhibited which were > not 'capable of easy expla- 
nation ; the performers declining to comply with nearly all 
•the suggestions of the committee as to tying." The com- 
mittee, however, offered to proceed with the investigatiori, on 
the 'conditions that they should themselves supply the ropes 
and other materials, should be allowed to hold the hands of 
the mediums during the “manifestations," to a^ply fcolouring 
■matter to the hands either of mediums or “spirits," and' to 
open the door of the cabinet as soon as a spirit hand ap- 
peared. The conditions were declined.^ 

It remains only to add that when, a few months later, 
Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke presented at the Crystal 
Palace a performance in Imitation of that given by the 
. Davenports, some Spiritualists, amongst them Benjamin Cole- 
man, who was one of thpse most familiar with' the Daven- 
ports’ manifestations, found the imitation so coniplete.tthat 
they saw no escape from the conclusion that Maskelyne and 
Cooke were themselves spirit mediums.* 

■This last position is characteristic of Spiritualist apologetics. 
Air the stock frats tjf tfie,ih^tums of this period, it will be 
seen, with the possible exception of Home,' could be per- 
formed by practised physical dexterity, .and were, in fact, 
with more or less complete success, imitated by sudi means 
again and again. ' The narrow margin of superiority in speed 
and adroitness which was all that' Spiritualists themselves 
ventured to claim ^vas no greater than the inaccuracy of 
credulous and untrained witnesses, or the longer apprentice- 
ship of the medium-conjurer, would reasonably account fori • 

But these considerations had as little effect on the Spirit- 
ualists of that day as on the present generation of believers. 
To all such arguments and demonstrations there were two 

^ The correspondence is published in Human Nature, J86S, pp. 393“6. 

® Human Nature, iS6g, p. 303. For Wographical de^ls of ihe Btolhcrs 
Davenport and an account, from the Spiritnalht standpoint, of their tour in 
Europe, the reader should consult A Biography of the Drotkeri Davenport, by 
Dr. T. L. Nichols (tindon, 1S64), and SfirUvat Experienees, by Robert Cooper 
{London, 1S67). J. W. Truesdell {Bottom Fatlt, pp. 228 et describes various 
rope-tpng uicks and the roethods commonly emplojed by mei'oms for escaping 
from their bonds. 
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main answers. The 6rst, whidi was adopted by some whose 
-zeal outshone their knowledge, has been, voiced by Benjamin 
Coleman. .The other, which has been commonly held at all 
times by the better educated, and was at this time con- 
sistently advocated in the Spiritual Magazine in connection 
with the feats of Squire, Foster, and the Davenports, began 
by admitting that in certain circumstances and under certain 
conditions the feats performed by mediums could be paralleled 
by conjurers ; nay, more, that on occasion genuine mediums' 
supplied a temporary failure of the occult power by trickery. 
But it was contended that on various specified or unspecified 
occasions the conditions and the circumstances were such as 
to make trickery impossible, or the results achieved of -a 
nature which no trickery could explain. At the present day, 
probably every believer in the Spiritualist phenomena who 
is. capable of argument defends his position on these^ lines. 
The contention is obviously not illogical \ nor to my thinking 
so preposterous as many critics have represented it. If a 
man has occult powers, and gains his livelihood by their 
exhibition, it is not a priori unlikely thab/ to obviate injury 
to his professional prospects and disappointment to his clients, 
he will sometimes conceal a temporary failure by adroit 
trickery. The. only fair way to meet 'the Spiritualist con- 
tention is to study the evidence at jts strongest. But the 
.discerning reader will probably agree that, again apart from 
the evidence presented by Home’s seances, no presumption 
of a new physical agency has been established by the records 
hitherto considered. . ' 



CHAPTER IV 

. ' PRIVATE MEDIUMSHIP, 1860-1870 

N ative mediums were slow to follow the example set 
by their American colleagues. For the greater part 
of the decade now under consideration Mrs. Marshall 
appears to have been the only professional medium In 
England for physical manifestations. It is hardly necessary 
to consider her performances in detail. She was, in 'fact, the 
general practitioner of the movement, dealing for the most 
part witn such commonplace phenomena as we have referred 
to at the beginning of the last chapter, but able on occasion 
to reproduce, on a smaller scale and with less distinction, 
most of the manifestations exhibited by specialists su<^h as 
Home, Foster^ or Mrs,. Guppy. During some part of 1861 
and 1862 Madame Besson, a professional clairvoyant, gave 
sittings at which raps, lights, movements of furniture, and 
other physical phenomena occurred. But we hear no more 
of her after the latter year.' 

Towards the end of the decade several mediums who 
afterwards achieved distinction — amongst them Herne, 
Williams, and Duguid, and, of trance mediums, J. J. Morse 
— began to practise. But in October, 1867, the editor of 
Hitman Nature can find in London only two professional 
mediums, Mrs. Marshall and Mr. W, Wallace, to whom to 
refer inquirers.^ And even in December, iS6p, there appeal 
to have been only three or four paid mediums in London.-* 

But throughout the period there \vere numerous private 
mediums, by whose agency tables w^re moved and raps and 
other phenomena obtained. For the most part, no doubt, 
the non-professional mediums exhibited only in the family 
circle. There were, however, several instances in which private" 
persons gave, without fee or reward, regular stances to their 
friends and to inquirers introduced by them, at which 

' See various notices of her stances in SpiriUtal Ms^^asitte for tS6l antJ rS6r. 

* //umati Nature, 1867, p. 40a • The Spiritualist, \oI. 1. p. 12. 
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physical manifestations of various kinds were exhibited. 
One of the earliest of these private mediums was Mrs. Everitt, 
the wife of a tailor, living in Pentonvill^ Mrs. Everitt had 
apparently begun to give s(iances os’ early as 1855.^ But her 
mediumship seems first to have attracted public attention 
at the end of the year 1867.* The Sittings were generally 
prefaced with a prayer, or the reading of a chapter from the 
Bible. The lights were then extinguished ; there were move- 
ments of the table, raps, and various other sounds ; occasion- 
ally lights were seen, apparently not of a hallucinatory 
nature; and later, the "direct" spirit voice ^vas heard, a card- 
board tube being placed near the medium to assist this par- 
ticular manifestation. On one or two occasions there were 
faint suspicions of trickery; but for the most part the per- 
formances seem to have been equally satisfactory to the 
medium and to her guests.* 

Another private medium at this time who achieved some 
distinction, Mr. Edward Childs, owed his initiation to Mrs. 
Everitt. ' His manifestations consisted chiefly of direct ^vrit• 
ing, spirit voices, and flute-playing.* Master Willie Turke- 
tine, again, an intelligent hoy of thirteen, would sit on a 
corner of the -sofa in the dark, with an accordion, a triangl^ 
a musical box, a tambourine, and-other'instruments of music 
placed n’ear him. The rest of the colnpany sat at the other end 
of the room and held each other’s hands. If the conditions 
were favourable, the spirits would then sing and play on the 
various instruments. Unfortunately the presence of strangers 
was found to interfere with the manifestations, so that Master 
Turketine seems never to have attained the eminence which 
his abilities descired.® 

Another interesting private medium \in the early years of 

’ /fuman Naimt, tS69, p. 141. 

® liid.y 1S67, p.'40O} Spiritual Ufa^zint, 1868, pp. 83, 189. 

* A notice ap^ared in the Spiritual A/t^tzsi'n; for May, 1S69, referring lo 
charge? of trickery BMinst Mrs. Ev«iu> but ao detaiU ate 

month’s issue the tneoium herself indignantly repudiated the charge. Later in the 
same year, wiih.thc object apparently of vindicating the medium’s character, an 
account of a successful stance was published in the Spiritual Magazine, with 
the names of the sitters appended, including Jtr. and Mrs. S. C HaH and the 
Countess de Medina Pomaj {Spiritual Masazint, 18^, p. 469). For other 
accounts of Mrs, Everitt’s me^mosbip at this time see Human Mature, 1S6S, 
1869, p. 419. 

* See 1869, pp. 266, 39Q, c66; iSyo.p.ssj. Spiritualist, 

1S70, p. 79, etc. 

See the ertraordinaiily natve reports of the boy’s performances- given by 
>V. Howitt, in the Spiritual Magazine, iMy, p. 56a, and 1S69, p. 427. The other 
Spiritualist journals also contain accounts of this audacious youngster’s medium- 
ship. 
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this decade was the first wife of Mr. Samtiel Guppy, the 
author of Maiy Jane} In tius lady’s presence raps were 
heard; a guitar Ws played under the table; lights were 
seen in a dark room glowing at the tips of her fingers, which 
were observed to smell strongly of phosphorus ; and coloured 
dra\vings of flowers were’ produced under the table. 

But it was Mr. Guppy’s second wife who is best known to 
fame. In the autumn of 1866 a new medium appeared- in 
the person of a Miss Nichol, a young lady'then living with 
Mrs. Sims, sister of the distinguished naturalist, Dr. A. R. 
Wallace. Dr. Wallace had at this time been investigating 
.the subject of Spiritualism for a little over a year, and had 
Just published his essay, The Sctentijic Aspect of the Super- 
natural} Miss NichoVs mediumship, it will be seen, sprang 
up in a congenial environment The manifestations began 
by the movement of various objects about the house, gener- 
ally with Mrs, Sims and Miss Nichol as the only vvitnesses. 
One unusual characteristic about the, early phenomena 
attracted Mrs. Sims’ attention. The “ power "wtis stronger 
the fewer the witnesses, and strongest of all in an empty 
room. Thus she writes: — 

“These phenomena appear to mc.rather of a different nature to 
anything we have ever heard of or seen at our -stances. . . . My 
Triend's power does not seem nearly so strong when we sit with other 
persons who are anxious to see Uiese wonderful phenomena. Some, 
though slight mediums themselves, seem to lessen the power rather 
than strengthen it. On, leaving the room empty after a stance, there 
is no counteracting influence at work, and thus the spirits have more 
power for grand manifestations. We have never had anything so 
great happen when we were in the room as when we left it for a few 
minutes.”* 

Within a few weeks, however, the manifestations assumed 
a foTcn which. aCterwacda became very, familiar in. Spiritualist 
circles. Dr. Wallace himself describes the new develop- 
ment : — 

“ On Friday morning, December 14th, my sister, Mrs. S., had a 
message purporting to be from her deceased brother WilUam to 
this effect : * Go into the dark at Alfred's this evening, and I will 
show that I am with you.’ On arriving in the evening with Miss 
N., my sister told me of this message. ^Vhen our other friends, 
four in number, had arrived, we sat do\vn as usual, but instead of 
having raps on the table as on previous occasions, the room and the 

i Mary Jane; er, Citmitally exfilaintd, ivitH Spirit Drainings. 

London, 1863. * London, 1866. * Spiritual Afagaifne, 1867, p. 51. 

II. — F 
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table shook violently j and, finding we had no other manifestations, 

I mentioned the message that had been recerved, and we all ad- 
journed into the next room, and the doors and windows being shut, 
sat down round a table (which we had previously cleared of books, 
etc.) holding each others hands. Raps' soon began, and we were 
told to draw back from the >tabte. This" we did, but thinking it 
better. to see how we were placed before teginning the seance, I 
rose up to turn on the gas,' which was doivn to a blue point, when, 
just as my hand was reaching it, the medium, who was close to me, 
cried out ’and started, saying that something cold and wet was 
thrown on her face. This caused her to tremble violently, and 
I took her hand to calm her, and it then struck me this was done 
to prevent me lighting the gas. We then sat still, and in a few 
moments several of the party saw faintly that something was appear- , 
ing on the table. The memum saw a hand, others what seemed 
flowers. These became mote distinct, and someone put his hand 
on the table and said, ‘ There are flowers here ! ’ Obtaining a lighf, 
we were all thunderstruck to see the table half covered ivith flowers 
and fan leaves, all fresh, cold, and damp with dew, as if they bad 
that moment been brought out of the night air. They were the 
ordinary winter flowers, which ate cultivated in hot-houses for table ■ 
decoration, the stems apparently cut off as if for a bouquet. They 
consisted of fifteen chrysanthemums, six variegated anemones, four . 
tulips, five orange-berried solanums, six ferns of two sorts, one 
Auncula‘sintniis with nine flowers, thirty-seven stalks jn all"* 

' ’i . Ir . ,1 

Dr. Wallace’s account of this s^anpe is .corroborated by 
Mr. H. T. Humphreys, another of those present.® 

In the course of the following year, as the medium’s power 
grew, similar manffesfations were given in other circles, the 
most notable occasion being a stance on the r4th June at 
Baron de Gulden^tubbe's house in London. About a dozen 
persons were present, most of them well-known Spiritualists, 
including Mrs. Makdougall Gregory (widow of the Professor), 
Signor Damianq Dr. McLeod, James Burns, the Spiritualist 
publisher, Robert Cooper, and the recorder, William Tebb, 
aftenvards well known for his anti-vaccination propaganda. 
There were raps and other phenomena, but the climax of the 
stance was the discovery of a wreath of flowers and ferns on 
the head of Mademoiselle de Guldenstubbd. This manifesta- 
tion had been preceded by a curious ceremony. Miss Nichol, 
under spirit direction, had walked ten times round the table 
— the room of course being darkened — touching each member 

* l3r. Wallace, it will be observed, has not stated whether the room was 
lighted when they adjourned to it, or whether they had— as may. perhaps Ijc 
I nferred from this pas^e — taken their places in the dark- ■ - L 

’ Sj>iritual ^fagaltne, 1867, p. 51. » /He/., 1867, p. I44< ' ^ 
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of the circle as she passed.* ‘ On other occasions grapes, fruit, 
bread, even live^'eels and lobsters, were introduced and dis- 
tributed to‘ the .sit^erp In" the same year we find- the 
rudimentary stage of a*manifestation, which , in its' later and 
more highly evolved form was ‘destined to make the name 
of Mrs. Guppy famous* in 'the 'annals of Spiritualism.’ On 
several occasions Miss -Nichol, an extremely heavy w'oman, 
was lift^ bodily on to the table without tlie attendant circle 
being aware of any movement on her part. This manifestation 
appears always to have taken place in the** dark; but Dr. 
Wallace nevertheless regards it as “ a test experiment perhaps 
even more conclusive than the flotation of Mr. Home.”- ' 

‘ Miss Nichol was shortly afterwards married to Mr. Samuel 
Guppy, and resided for some time on the Continent, returning’ 
to England in the autumn of 1870. 

That the manifestations witnessed in the presence of Mrs. 
G*>Ppy» Mrs. Everitt, Mr. Childs, and the other noii-pro- 
fessional mediums of the period are to be ascribed ' to’ any- 
thing beyond the familiar mechanical forces I see no reason 
to believe. It .seems clear that there, was nothing in the 
material conditions of the experiments to preclude such 
agencies. The tests imposed upon Foster and the Davenport 
Brothers were no doubt !n most cases ludicrously inadequate 
to prevent trickery. But 'at any rate, the investigators .werfi 
not hampered by any social restraints in seeking to impose 
them. It was 'difficult,^ however; for Mrs.' Guppy’s personal 
friends or Mrs. Everit^s guests' to enjoy a similar freedom;' 
and from the published records it seeihs^ clear that the pre- 
cautions occasionally taken, with the ■ permission, if not at 
the actual suggestion, of the medium herself;'were quite in- 
cfiectual in themselves, and were carried out by persons 
whose training and temper would have rendered even better- 
devised precautions of little value. It will, I think, be con- 
ceded by any impartial person vriio reads the contemporary 
records that, notwithstanding that the private medium pre- 
sumably lacked the long training in feats of dexterity which 
we are entitled to assume in the case of professionals, the 
physical obstacles in tlie way of fraud at these private seanchs 
were quite inconsiderable. 

* Sfintual Jtfajp 3 :ine, 1867, p. 3S4. 

’ Jbid., 1867, pp. 346-9, 494 ; l86S, p. 2S, «lc. I 

* S/irifua/ A/a^:ns, 1867, p. 255. See his Atirtults and Mffdem Sfir^uat- 
ism, 2i)d ctlition tlSSl), pp. I32-7, for some further accoofit of earip s^ces 
with MUs NJehoL See also Exfirienus in "Sfiri/sialissti, by Callicrine Berry, 
and Evsnin^ at Home in Spiritual SPance, by Georgiana Houghton ; also Tie 
Sfimluanst, 1870, pp. 93, 9S, etc. 
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The hypothesis of fraud, however, presents certain moral 
difficulties. No doubt ,to a boy df thirteen the excitement 
of sitting up late to bamboozle his elders may have seemed 
a sufficient recompense for hfe ^rouble.: But the best-known 
private mediums at this period and later have not been 
children, and in the case of adults an adequate motive cannot 
always be discovered. Certainly their rewards were not paid 
in cash down, though, no doubt, as in the case of Home, 
there may sometimes have been the prospect, and -even the 
partial reafisation, of considerable pecuniary rewards. But 
Mrs. Guppy, even during the few months in which, as Miss 
Nichol, she practised as a professional Mesmerist, can scarcely 
have found her main incentive in the hope of gain. On the 
assumption of fraud, the mere cost of the flowers lavished 
on her sitters must liavc swallowed up any probable profit 
from her increased mesmeric clUnteh. And even such a 
motive would have ceased with her marriage. Mrs. Everitt, 
again* was in quite comfortable circumstances. Not ohly 
did she receive no direct payment for her sittings, but, as I am 
assured by some who have enjoyed her bospitalityj she kept 
opeh house for her friends and for the strangers invited to 
witness her mediumship. 

Nor is it cas>’ to conceive thatyfor perfectly sane mind, 
such motives as the hope of enhanced social prestige, or the 
mere pleasure of deceiving, would -have sufficient strength 
■‘and permanence. The unutterable 'monotony of dark stances 
continued through half a lifetime, with the same unvarying 
round of trivial “ phenomena," ‘forces lus to look for some 
other explanation than deliberate and spontaneous fraud. 
It is probable that our knowledge of the subject does not 
at present admit of a complete explanation being furnished. 
But some indications of the»lmes on which an explanation 
should be sought can, I think, be found. 

The decade now under consideration is peculiarly favourable 
for a wide surv^ of the evidence. There is, in the first place, 
an abundance of literature, periodical and other, filled with 
recitals of personal experience. Moreover, towards the end 
of the period the Dialectical Society appointed a committee 
to inquire into the subject of Spiritualism, and a large 
number of representative believers appeared to give evidence 
before them. A prominent future, in all these recitals by 
believers of their personal experience is the frequency of 
hallucinations and other subjective manifestations, and the 
perplexing admixture of the subjective happenings with 
occurrences of an unquestionably objective kind/ • 'Thus 
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Dr. Hugh hIcLeod records that hi? wife and daughter are 
strong mediurhs-; -that mot lOnly do they see spirits daily, 
but that such phenomena as bell-rin^ng,’loud knockings, 
and other inexplicable noises were at one time of common 
occurrence in his house. ’ Dr. McLeod for a time saw nothing ; 
but, after sitting for long periods*with his wife and daughter 
in the dark, he seems ultimately to have shared their visions 
of many-coloured lights and spirit forms.^ A more detailed 
account of an experience somewhat similar was communi- 
cated to the Dialectical Society by Mr. F. Fusedale : — 

"8, Southampton Row, Holcorn, London, W.C., 

“ my wife has possessed the power of seeing spirits for 

years, and does continue to see them, although \Yhat I am about to 
-relate to you took place [some two or three years ago]. I may say 
that the phenomenon \\’as witnessed by my wife, her sister, a girl 
then about twelve years old, and three o'f my own cluldren, a boy 
about eleven and two girls about five and eight years respectively. 
The commencement of these extraordinary manifestations'began 1^ 
the moving of the furniture of the bedrooms at the top of the house, 
where we all slept. The tables, the washstand, and the lookfng- 
glass were constantly being moved about the room, and the looking;- 
glass and ornaments were put on the bed, and then put back m 
tlieir places again without e\'er doing any ijijuiy 'to them j and then 
began the rappin'g downslairs, on the chairs and tables, and pll 
rourrd the rooms; and th^ they commenced to take any Uulf 
things of the children’s or my wife’s, and hide them for a time and 
then return them again ; and th6 children ’and my wife would see 
the things they took (in particular a brooch of my wife’s) appear to 
pass through solid substances, sucli as the wall or the doors, when 
they were taken from them j and they would take things out of the 
children’s hands, as if in play, and^ide-them, and then after a little 
time return them again. '' ’ / 

“After this another phase began. They all began to see spirits; 
and Jet me stste they mw "both coed qnd evii mes—the good were 
bright and the evil dark. And t believe I am not going beyond the 
truth when I state that for six months we never dowii to meals 
without having audible evidence of their presence by their rapping 
on the table and chairs we were sitting ‘on, arid they would answer 
any question asked them by replying ‘yes’ or ‘no’ in the usual 
way; and they would also show the children pictures on the wall, 
and they would look in rapture on what they saw. Sometimes the 
scenes appeared to be scenes in distant lands, for they would write 

’ Spiritual Magazine, 1866, pp. 170, I?*. I have written “seems to ha\e 
shared,” because Dr. McLeod, who gives no details, does not expressly state, 
what his narrative implies, that he himself saw any of these things. 
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the nature of the scenery,^ and sometimes scenes frorri the spirit 
land . . . And, they, all used to show them graphical scenes in 
a crystal, or, more correctly speaking, simply a ’toy ball silvered 
taken from a Christmas trees , . . I have .seen them so engaged 
(I mean the children) for haU an hour at a time, the scen^ con- 
stantly changing; and let ^e*.?tate that I was a little sceptical at 
fust myself about what they saw, 'but they (the spirit friends) told 
me they would.’show me a scene in the crystal to convince me 
of the truth of what they said, which they did by showing me a 
scene in the Arctic regions — a ship embedded in the ice, the men 
on board, and dogs coming to them on the ice — which' scene the 
children also saw. . . . They would also guide their hands to ivrite 
while sitting at the table, merely with their fingers, without pencil, 
and if the others sitting beside them would read what they wrote 
they said it appeared in illuminated letters on the^table; and my 
wife would also see different objects on the table. ... I have also 
seen the chair move by request with my little boy sitting on it, his 
legs not being able to touch the floor, more than half across the 
room while we were seated round the table, with a bright lamp 
burning at the time, without any effort on his part or any human 
agency being near.”^ 

■ We have here, it will be seen, a Poltergeist of the charac- 
•teristic typ^ The special point of interest Is that the 
hallucinatory experiences claimed by Mrs. Fusedale and the 
thildren . were on ■ one occasion •snared by Mr. Fusedale 
htmself.2 • , / 

There are many other visual experi^ces of a similar kind. 
Thus the Master of Lindsay and others relate that they saw 
visions in a crystal in the presence of Home.* The Hon. 

Mrs. and others saw ghostly figures and spirit eyes at 

a stance given by Home in her own house.* That these' 
figures, etc., were hallucinatory may be inferred from the 
express statement of ano^er Spiritualist, Mrs. Honyivood, 
who was present at the sdme seance, that she could not see 
what the others describeij at the time.* So, at a seance with 
Miss Nichbl one Whit Sunday, Miss Houghton tells us that 
’ she saw 'just bfefore Irer •^es eight tongues of flame. From 
the description these were no doubt hallucinatory.® It ‘ is 
hardly necessary to give in detail instances of crystal vision 


* Dia!(c(ical Society t (!epert, pp. 255-7. 

" Of course, the evidence for the haUucinatioQs esperienced by the childrco, ' 
apart Crotn the question of their good &ilh, is second-hand, and Arr..FusetfaIe’s 
solitary experience of the same kind is not described until two ofthtec years 
after the event. * Diahctical Jtetort, pp. 206, 254 . ' 

* Ibid., p. I2S. * Ibid,, p. 367. » I ■ I't 

* Evenings at Heme in Sfiritudl Sicutee,yKA. }. p. 135. 
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at this time; the experience was, of- course, a very common 
one. t ' . , , \ 

Again, as indicated in chapter H., many 'seers and seeresses 
professed habitually to see ’coloured auras and spiritual em- 
blems round their friends..’ Mrs. de -Morgan and ‘a young 
companion on one occasion saw’a vision of Uiree bright heads 
over a clergyman in the pulpit;* Miss Houghton occasionally 
saw a coloured aura — violet or green — rounds the preacher, 
indicating the spiritual sphere to which he belonged.^ Mr. 
Cromwell Varley, the well-known electrician, describes several 
spirits which appeared to him at times of death or serious 
illness^ Mr& .Varley also occasionally saw spirits.® Other 
persons gave accounts of occasional apparitions seen by 

them. * Miss Anna Blackwell and her friends appear to 
have seen many ghosts. Here is an extract from her own 
experiences : — 

' “ Of the many spirits whom I have seen, only two have been 
those of persons known to me in my present life; one of these 
I have seen once, the other I have seen eight times. One evening, 
on nearing the door of my dressing-room, I -suddenly saw, just 
before me, a little to my left, what looked like a dark -haired man, 
in ordinary dress, in the act of passing through the wall in front'of 
me. - His head was slightly thrown back, his eyes were raised, and 
his face wore a sad, dreari)y^,and fixed expression. . . .' On another 
occasion I saw in tho' same room, standing - in the air like th'e 
‘saints and angels’in old’ pictures, a group of eighteen or'twenty 
handsome young men, in white tunics, with red belts and buskins, * 
and curious red hats, mth ‘cream^)OTrl’c^o^ynsand very broadbrims, 
embroidered with gold, and set on so slantingly that the thin line of 
gold on the 'edge of the brims produced, round each head, something 
like the effect of a nimbus. The ri^t hand of each grasped a stout 
crook, taller than himself, and resting dh the grpund. They looked 
as though they had halted on the’ march ; and the eyes of all were 
fixed upon me with grave, earnest, ind rather friendly gaze. After 
looking at them for a few seconds, I put my harrds' to my eyes ; and 

then, looking up again to see if they were still there, I, saw the same 
group, but much higher up, at a height, apparently, ^far above the 
ceiling and proportionally fainter. 'Hus second glirhpse was only 

' instantaneous j and though' I looked up several times during the 
evening in the hope of seeing them again, T saw nothing more of 
my white-vestured visitants.”* ■ ^ 

' Fram Maittrle SfirU, p. 71.^ > . 

. * Evtnxnjs at Home, etc., voL L pp. 26, 27. 

* Report ^DiaUeturai Society, pp. i^jetseq. 

*‘jSce alst> evitlencc of Mr. Simkiss, Report, p. 131 ; Mrs. Roweroft, p. 149J 
Mr. Roivcrpft, 'p. 2X1. • DwecUcal Report, p. 333. 
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Miss Blackwell describes»al 50 othtr spiritual'Aisitants to 
herself, and gives many.accounts of ghostly figures seen by 
.her'friends. The late Mrs. Howitt Watts and her circle also 
saw many apparitions, ippstly of persons known to them. 
In the columns of. the Spiritual Magazine at this time we 
find numerous records of death-wraiths, ghosts of the dead,- 
and other apparitions. Some of the best-attested specimens 
of the former class have been quoted in Phantasms of the 
Living^ 

The hearing of voices — that is, of voices so far externalised 
as to be comparable to the visions just described — was a 
much rarer experience. The most marked case in the litera- 
ture of the time is tJiat of Mr. Pcrcival, a ^gentleman who 
had spent some time in an asylum.* 

Tactile hallucinations are as a rule too trivial or too 
ambiguous to be worth recording. But one curious experi- 
ence may perhaps be entered under this heading. The 
witness is again Miss Houghton, who wites : — 

"At the time I. speak of it frequently occurred to me while I was 
out that for a considerable distance my feet would never touch the 
ground. I was apparently Avalking like anyone else, but there was 
a space between me and the earth. Sometimes it would be done 
without my thinking about h, and I would suddenly discover what 
happening j at other times I w-ould ask for it, and was never 
refused, but when first it came it was a source of utter astonish- 
^ ment.”^ • . 


But the commonest subjective experiences were Uie various 
forms of motor automatism, writing, drawing, speaking, 
hearing of tlie “inner” voice, impressions and impulses of 
various kinds.* Of automatic writing, drawing, and speaking 

' See, for instance, Spiritual Marine, r86o, pp. 2S0-5 ; 1861, pp. 23s, 544 » 
lS6z p. 457. • 

■' - DtaUilical Rtpert^ p. 222 ; ^irilual Marine, 1S60, pp. 379, 384. 

* Evenings at Homt, ^ol. i. 2Jt As these experiences are alleged to have 
occurred in 1861 or 1S62, and Miss Houghton’s record of them was not pub- 
bshed until _l88i, it_ is perhaps more provide that we have to deal, not wth 
a Sensory ha'llucination ae’alJ, hot with a hallucination of memory. The saifie 
jeroark is, of course, applicable to a large proportion of the .descriptions' of 
subjective experiences quoted fn the present chapter. ^VheD the account is not 
based upon any contemporary notes, and the witness is without 'training and 
sometimes incapable of accurate oburvation, it is impossible to say to what 
extent the experience of (he moment may have become transfigured in tfic 
retrospect. 

* I have thought it best to class alt these experiences together, because, though 
it is likely that the actual experiences may have been of very different kinds, the 
de'icriplicms -given by the subjects are so vj^e, and so profoundly coloured by 
Ibcir prepossessions, that it seems (mpraetrcable to classify them more accurately* 
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the specsniens cited in chapter ?i.'of the present book and 
in' chapter v. of Book 11. will no ‘doubt suffice.^ • All these 
forms of manifestation continued during the present period, 
but the results were obviously received ‘by Spiritualists in 
a more critical temper. As 'already notedr a . large part of 
the pages of the Spiritual Tetegraph was devoted to inspired 
essays and trance addresses'; but' Such productions rarely 
find a place in the later periodicals, the Spiritual Magazine^ 
Human. Nature^ or the Spiritualist, inspirational 

discourses of -Mrs. Emma Hardinge, however, were published 
in book form at this time.* And there were a few other’ 
“insfJired" publications: Songs of the Spirit, by H. ; An 
Angel’s Message, and the Divinum Htimannm, by a Lady.® 
We read also of essays in ^philosophy written through the 
hand of a . boy of eleven ;* and of a new version . of the 
Bible, prepared by the Nottinghcim Circle, of which J, G. H. 
Brown was, presumably, the mouthpiece.® A witness before 
the Dialectical Society describes his experiences in speaking 
with “tongues,"® 

Of spirit-drawing, again, mostly of the symbolical kind, 
we have elaborate accounts, especially from Mrs. Berry and 
Miss Hougliton, in the works already referred to. Of the 
former lady's productions wc learn that, though, they con- 
veyed “no definite ideas” t6 the spectator’s mind, and repre-' 
sented nothing in the animal, vegetable, or mineral kingdoms, 

^ Some furtTier !]Iiutiations ere given below,, in chap. vHi. of Ihe present 
book. 

® Extemferantom Addresses, London, l866. See Sfiritual i86?, 

pp. 398-400, for an interesting account Ijy Mrs. Hardinge of her “impressionar’ 
speaking. 

’ The lady in question, we learn from ihtTSpirUual Massine (1S70, p. 384), 
was ft Miss J'awcet, who died in 1S70. Between 1855 and her death she pub- 
lished several folumcs of “spiritual revcnlings," including, besides those men* 
tioned in the text, Erimitval Man and Etee /lomo. ,The twb that I have read 
•are more nearly akm to the writings of Harris than of A. J. Davis, though the 
latter philosopher has incorporated some quotations from one of Miss Fawcet’s 
books in one of his own inspired writings (see ante, Vol. I. p. 16S, foot- 
note). Miss Fawcet’s writings present a mystical Christianity obviously inspired 
by Swedenborg. Many of the doctrines and much of the phrascofogy arc 
cnaricteristic of Swedenborg. We read of a spiritual within the natural sense 
of the Bible ; that the biblical narratives were not literal histories, bnt nllcgoilcs ; 
also 'of the dependence of all other worlds of Creation ujion our cijrlh. ' ^ 
Characteristic features of later mysticism appear in the doctrines of spiritual 
counterparts and mystical generation, and m the lofty position assigned to 
woman in the New Dispensation — “Woman is the handmaiden of Deity," 
There is some curious information, almost in Uie Swedenbor^an manner, about 
the inhabitants of other worlds, and the rather odd statement that the form 
of angels nhd of perfected human sprits Is invariably spherical. 

* bee Spiritual Mastxsine, 1869, p. 45^ 

^ Jbid., 1863, p. 2t9; see account of Brown, ante, pp. 41-2. 

* DiaUitkal Kep«rt, p. 183. 
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yet their technicalvmanipulation -was inimitable.^ Two of 
Miss Houghton’s' pictures 'Mfned ;the distinction of being 
rejected by the’-lloyaL Acaderny ; und the poor lady spent 
^hebulk of her, small fortune in opening a public exhibition 
of her spirit-drawings at a sm&ll gallery in Bond Street^ 

The drawing, writing, and' speaking were, no doubt, often 
in ^Ae fullest sense automaticr^thc action being both un- 
'tepscious and nnvoluntary. And though in other ^cases the 
process of writing, speaking, etc., was apparently/accom- 
panied by some .degree of consdousness, there is no reason 
to question the substantial accuracy of the “ medium’s,*' state- 
ment, that he did not consciously will the process/and could 
not foresee its direction or its final result But the case-nns 
different w'hen the motor impulse chose less deeply worn 
channels. Many persons of unquestioned int^rity have 
claimed to be the recipients of an “ impression ” — sometimes 
alternatively described as “an inner voice," or “an impulse 
— directing a certain course of action. Very frequently the 
resultant action was concerned with healing by mesmeric 
passes. Thus Mr. Lowenthal before the Dialectical Com- 
mirtee: — 

“On one occasion I entered a room in a hydropathic establish* 
raent, and a gentleman followed and I was compelled to walk 
.'Up t6 him and speak to him,. I immediately felt all sorts of ail- 
■ments. 1 at once told him to sit down, and commenced walking 
round him, making all sorts of passes.” 

The*' subject of the passes, we are told, felt greatly re- 
lieved.* . • ’ , . ^ 

Mrs. Berry recofds slrnilar instances in her own experience.* 
Frequently the impression prescribed a journey, eveh of con- 
siderable length, a -visit to a friend, the purchase of h book, 
or other, ariide. An instructive account of these motor im- 
pulses is' given by Miss ’Houghton in the book already 
referred to. On one occasion, Iwvng anxious to find her way 
to a house ^vhich die hdd not visited for several year^ sfe 
-entrusted herself to spirit guidance, and arrived ‘s^ely.® Again, 
. in presence of Mr. Spear, she was impressed to personate 
the dying and the resurrection of St. Stephen.® Qne evening 
^her'guardian spirits (a .band of seventy archangels) guid6d 

' in Sfinlaaiisin, pp. 51, 167, etc. »' . ‘ 

3 Evitiings at Marne, vol. i. p. 9a la the S/irtiiial p. 2S9. 

vnt have an account of automatic tunings of butterflies, etc., by an 'artist caHea 
Rippon. ^ Diateetual £efioriy IK 1^2. ’ ■ 

* Cxpcrttncez, p. 177; ace also p. 22. * Vol. i. p 2S. * I’age 65 ' 
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her'hand to stir some‘drro\vroo^*vrfiicli^ha’d,cun31edA Again, 
when house-hunting in ‘‘Paddington/she 'gaVe herselfjup -to 
the guidance of the spirits. »* j '^vent about) froni street -to 
street, asking always whether ‘I should turh,td^the right hand 
or the left.”® Eventually a house was 'founcd hy this means ; 
and the “spirits” then chose,the wall-papers arid carpets, "and 
superintended the hanging Of the pictures.® , 

Miss'JHoughton’s casewai'by no means ’exceptionakY.'I’* 
have myself known Spiritualists of intelligence and capacity 
at their’ifirst conversion yield themselves wholly' for a time 
to such vague “impressions,” until the folly of the proceed- 
ing \vas brought home to them. Most educated Spiritualists, 
however, ^obn recognise that, in impressions of this kind, the 
involuntary, nature of the impulse (on which, in their, view, 
.the proof-of its external inspiration depended) could not be 
'satisfactorily tested ; and saw no doubt also the danger of 
abandoning themselves to the guidance of such random im- 
pulses. Mr. John Jones (J. Enmore Jones), in his evidence 
before the Dialectical Committee, makes no mention of his 
earlier impressionar experiences ; nor do such rimpres-sions 
bulk at all largely In the literature of the time. But^^yhen, 
as with children generally and with ,some adults, the power 
of 'self-criticism is almost wanting, and' especially when there 
is some, powerful but imperfectly realised motive,. such .as 
the desire to attract attention, to be subserved, it 'is easy t6 
see how half-conscious impulse of this kind might ,pass 
almost insensibly into systematic self-deception. 

In (brief, if we take a wide survey.of the evidence, we find . 
that at this period there was a marked outbreak of. what 
the ,Spiritu51ists called mediumistic , powers under various 
forms, in persons of unquestioned good faith ; and that these 
powers were readily communicated from one person to another. 
Nothing is more noteworthy in the^records of the time than 
the extraordinary contr^ion of so-called “ mediumship?’ We 
■ have seen in chapter ii. of the present bpok how an epidemic 
of automatic writing and drawing spreaci amongst the friends 
of.Mrs. de Morgan and Mrs. Newton Crosland, and ho_w,a 
like contagion seized Mr. and Mrs. ’William Howitt after’ 
inspecting the spirit-drawings in the Wilkinson family.' .Mr. '* 
Morell Theobald, in turn, was “initiated into writing medium- ■ 
ship” byvWilHam Howitt* So Miss Houghton, Mrs; Berry, 

^ Page 71. ' ' * Page 109. ’* ■ 

* Page 1 1 r. See also Mr. John Jone^s account of similar spirit impressions, 

British Sfiritua! Tilegra^h, vol. i.’ pp. 109, 164, and J. Murpiy Spear’s 
experiences ^tready referred to (>ol. i. p. 3 t6). . '■ 

* Spirit fVeriers in the Home Cink, p. 18. * 
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other automatic writers ahd speakers have left on record 
that their mediumship originated in a suggestion made at a 
thahce visit to Mrs. Mar^all or some other medium ; and 
that' others were continually inspired by their example to 
like- feats of automatism. 

, Again, it is pertinent to recall the fact — whatever weight 
we may attach to it — thafphysicai mediums have frequently 
■claimed, or'their friends have claimed on their behalf, various 
hallucinatory experiences. Thus Mrs. Guppy is said by her 
father to have seen strange figures as a child Home claims 
to have seen spiritual forms and heard voices 'In his youth j- 
and Charles Williams has described similar experiences, one 
in connection with his dead mother,* Miss Florence'Cook 
(Mrs. Corner) claims to have seen spirits and heard*vbices 
from childhood,* and Mrs. Showers tells us that her daughter 
Mary as a child would constantly converse with Invisible 
interlocutors.* 

Attention has already been drawn to the close analogy 
with the physical phenomena of the seance-room presented 
by* those spontaneous outbreaks of bell-ringing and stone- 
throwing which from time to time perplex a country village.® 
And I have elsewliere shown that in many cases the author 
or' "medium" of these disturbances wa's not only afflicted 
with some physical or mental abnormality, but that both he 
and the witn’esses of his performances' appear to have been 
liable to visual and auditory hallucination.^ 

It seems not unreasonable to conclude, therefore, that 
mediums, whether professional or private, physical or merely 
clairvoyant, clairaudient, or inspirational, have, as Spiritualists 
themselves contend, certain common characteristics that 
private physical mediums generally, and many professionals, 
at least dt the outset of their career, are to be janked in one 
class wdth amiable enthusiasts like Miss* Houghton, Mrs. 
Berry, Mr. 'Cromwell' Varley, and Miss Anna BJacfovell ; and 
that all alike, again in accordance with the Spiritualirt 
contention, may be to • some extent unconscidus of their 
actions, and therefore, not folly responsible for them. In 
modern tefminolog)', the medium, whether “physical” or 
“impressional," is probably a person of unstable nervous 
equilibrium, in whom the control normally exercised by the 


* iifa^:hse 

* spirilual Magoii 


® /iieu/tnfx t'tt ffy Li/e, firs! series. 
* Ibid., 1873, p. 516. 


; 1S67, p. 21J. 

, - - 1S67, p. 524. 

* iypiriluitltst, 1S73, p. 4SS, 

* Sec Cook 1. chap. Ji., on "rolterEd^"'', 

See I'ree. S. /*. A’., voU xiu rp. 45-115, (tsU Siudte: in /’lyeheaf L'eseerei, 
chapter cn “ rollcrgcists." 
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higher brain-centres is liable, *on slight provocation, to be 
abrogated, leaving the organism, as in dream or somnambu- 
lism, to tlie guidance of impuls^ which in a state of unim- 
paired consciousness would have been suppressed before they 
could have resulted in action. 

Of course, the deviation from the normal here suggested 
may be, especially at the outset, quite inconsiderable; no 
greater, indeed, than that of the "good hypnotic Subject, arid' 
probably of like kind. Now most persons, probably, at 
certain times and under certain conditions, are amenable to 
hypnotic suggestion. The medium then, if this \'iew be 
accepted, is not necessarily on the road to insanity, nor even, 
in any 'considerable degree, abnormal. Nor would the possi- 
bility .of .such a slight deviation from the normal constitute 
a serious .argument either for or against the possession by the 
medium’ of supernormal powers, although it renders intelli- 
gible the absence of adequate motive for the trickery ap- 
parently practised. It is not difficult to conjecture how the 
beginnings of physical mediumship might originate in the 
partly conscious exaggeration of an automatic impulse. .The 
wholly involuntary movements ‘of , the muscles which, as 
Faraday showed, were responsible at the outset for the 
rotation of the table, might develop into deliberate pushing, 
without perhaps any clear consciousness of deception on the 
part of the pusher, ‘-^t'some point,* however,'^ the career 
of a physical medium (unless we are to suppose a barrier 
between the stance consciousness and that of ordinary life, 
of which we rarely have sufficient evidence) the conviction 
of cheating must surely be borne in upon the offender.' And 
it is difficult to believe, except on’ the e.xtrerfie assumption 
of a trance consciousness wholly cut off from* the normal life, 
that such a point had not been reached ^before, e.g.y flowers 
and vegetables \vere purchased and stowed away for after- 
production at the dark circle. ' Difficult, but perhaps not 
impossible, for the analogy of tlie post-hypnotic promise”* 
suggests cN'en here a way out ^ We have experimental 
evidence that an action undertaken by the trance conscious- 
ness "may be fulfilled at the appointed time during waking 
hours^ without the knowledge of the waking agent.^ ^ * 

- ^ The question of the moral rcsponsibilily of the private medium for his 
physical performances will be further cemsidered in Book IV., 'Chaps. vi.,- 
and vii. . ' 
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The manifestations at these ^rly stances' consisted^, in the/' 
light, merely of raps and'tijts of the tablfe. ' When the lights 
werei extinguished, howey^^ this meagre programm’e'.was,' 
enlarged — there were spirit voices, {he tcmches of spirit hands; 
spirit iights, flowers spirit'bome, floating musical instruments, 
and much displacement of the lighter furniture."^ ■»' 

Soon other native mediums app'earecl to share the spoil : 
Eglinton, Monck, Rita, Miss' Wo^ and Miss Fairlamb, Miss 
Stokes ; whilst Miss Kate Foxi’(aftervvards Mrs. Jencken), 
Mrs. Holmes, Miss (or Mrs.) Annie Eva Fay, Messrs. Bastian 
and Taylor, f Dr. Slade, and others came over from the 
United States.' In the year 1870 a new private medium, 
the 'Rev. W. Stainton Moses, known for many years under 
the pseudonym of “ M.A. Oxon,” made his d6but. The 
manifestations which occurred through this gentleman’s 
mediumship, including almost every chronicled variety of 
physical phenomena, together with trance writing and speak- 
ing, clairvoyance, and messages from the dead, will be 
considered m a later chapt^.^. Mrs. Guppy, Mrs. Everitt, 
David Duguid, and other private mediums also continued^ 
their circles ; and the first-named lady especially distii^ilshed'^ 
herself by her patronage of her professional brethren,' Messrs. 
Herne and Williams, who held their first public sittjHg udder 
her auspices. On the other hand, Mr& Guppy bn more than one 
occasion assisted in exposing or embarrassing rival pretenders 
to mediumship.® She subsequently married Mr. Volckman, 
the gentleman who seized the “spirit" at Miss Cook’.s's&ihcc.* 

It would be unprofitable to attempt an exhaustive fclirbnicle 
of the mediurpistic performances of ' the last thirty years in 
this country’, 'Two special forms of manifestationtr^material- 
isation an'd, Spirit photography — ^^vill be dealt with 'in Bomc 
detail in the t>vo following chapters, , whilst the' subject • of 
slate-writing; is reserved for separate treatment -hereafter.® 
Apart from these’ elaborate petformauces there little ’worthy 
of note. Herne and Williams’ early s^nces, already ‘referred 
to, are a fair type of the evidence for’bpirit operation put 
befpre.tlie orcUnary inquirer. The sittings were nearly alCvays 
held injthe dark, or under illumination so faint as to preclude 
any possibility of accurate observation ; active investigation 
on the part of any too curious sitters was discouraged by the •- 

> Spirilualist, 15th April, 1871 ; S^ir^ital Afa^axine, 1S71, pp. iSj, *33. 

■ • liook IV. wap. r. . ^ ‘ 

* See, foc^iMtance, a note m' ihs'Sftritualiif^ 31st July, 1874, in which 

Mrs. Guppy is accused of sutorned a joutiv to dLtorb sonces giveo 

by Mr. llolraes and Mrs. Bassett.’ . 

* See below, p. 103. ■ ' * Boot IV. chap, it ' ' 
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PHYSICAL MEDIUMSHJP IN GENERAL, ^ 
1870 AND ONWARDS 

H itherto, it win be seen, the class of professional 
physical mediums rvas almost unrepresented in/fhis 
country. After the departure of the American in- 
vaders there remained for some years only Mrs. Marshall. 
In ,the meantime, however, a^ shown in the last chapter, a 
batid of private mediums h^d sprung up, and others, notably 
Miss Cook and Miss Show^ were shortly to come on ^ the 
stage.' "But admission to tlieir circles was, by the necessities 
of the case, restricted to the few ; and those inquirers who 
were not' fortunate enough to acquire the entry to one or 
oflier of these private circles found feome difficulty in obtain- 
ing the evidence which they desired. A new medium, Mr. B 
Hernb, Had,- indeed/so early as January, 1869, begun to give 
public sittings*,' but the manifestations do not appear to have 
comprised any physical phenomena. Mr. Herne saw spirits 
in the", aii^, ahd described the colour of the sitters ihiira, who 
had to rg^jtonte'nt with such second-hand infornjatfon.^^ 

In the'follchying year we find Herne giving rf sitting at 
Dr. ■Dixon’s house,?at which the phenomenon of “ elongation " 
appeared.? ‘J. J*. Morse, who had for some'time past been 
delivering addresses in the trance, is also recorded to-'have 
exhibited ^about the. Same time similar phenomena.2VBut 
whdst Mr* Morse fherealter remained exclusively ti trance 
and inspirational .medium, Herne soon* developed *cthCT,^ 
physical manifestations. Early in 1S71 he joined in partner- 
ship with Charles Williams, and together tliey began to give" 
public ^^ances at 6r, Lamb’s^ Conduit Street, an address 
familiar to London Spiritualists for many years to come. 

* Sfiritiiali}/, Nov. ig, 1S69; Sfin/ PeafU, ,p, 37, by W. 11 . llarrUoa 
Loniion, 1S75. ' • * S/inttMi JUiipisitK, 1870, p. 399. 

* Aug.- igth, 1870. ‘ 
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The manifestations at these early stances consisted#, in the/ 
light, merely of raps and 'tilts of the table. \Vhen the lights 
werei extinguished, Iioweyef^.thfe-meaCTe programme was. 
enlarg&J — there were spirit voices, {lie torches of spirit hands,* 
spirit lights, flowers spirit-borne, floating musical instruments, 
and much displacement of the lighter furniturei^ - - > % 

'Soon other native mediums appeareH to share the spoil: 
Eglinton, Monck, Rita, Miss Wo^,and Miss Fairlamb, Miss 
Stokes; whilst Miss Kate FoxC'(afterwards Sirs. Jencken); 
Mrs, Holmes, Miss (or Mrs.) Annie Eva Fay, Messrs. Bastian 
and T^lylor. 'Dr. Slade, and others came over from the 
United .States.-’ In the year 1870 a neiv private medium, 
the "Rev. W. Stainton Moses, knowm for many years under 
the pseudonym of “ M.A, Oxon,” made his ddbut. The 
manifestations which occurred through this gentleman’s 
mediumship, including almost every chronicled variety of 
physical phenomena, together with trance writing and speak- 
ing, clairvoyance, and messages from the dead, will be 
considered in a later chapter.*: Mrs. Guppy, Mrs. Everitt, 
David Duguid, and other private mediums also continued^ 
their circles; and the first-named lady especially distinguished' 
herself by her patronage of her professional brethren, ^Messrs. 
Herne and Williams, who held their 'first public sittirig under 
her auspices. On the other hand, Mrs.' Guppybn more than one 
occasion assisted in exposing or embarrassing rival pretenders 
to ‘mediumship.^- She subsequently married Mr. Yolck’man,- 
the gentleman who seized the “spirit” at Miss Cpok’^s^hce.^ 

' It would be unprofitable to attempt an exhaustive bhVonicle 
of the mediuipistic performances of*the’Iast tlurfy'^years in 
this country. ' Two special forms of manife^ationV^mat'erial- 
isation and .’spirit photography — will be' dealt >vith’‘in 'sbme 
detail in the two following chapters, .whilst . the' subject • of 
slate-writing;’ is" -reserved for separate treatrrient -hereafler.® 
Apart from these* elaborate performances there iS little-worthy 
of note. Herne and Williams’ early stances, already 'referred 
to, are a fair ttype of the ewdence for'kpirit opefatic/n put 
befpre.the ordinary inquirer. The sittings \vbre nearly always' 
held in.the dark, or under Illumination so faint as'to preclude, 
any po'ssibiHty of accurate observation ; active investigation 
on the part of any too curious sitters was- discouraged by the *. 

^ Spiritualist. 15th April, 1871 ; Sfirttuat Magazine, 1S71, pp. 1S3, 233. ’ 

® Book IV. cbap. V. , ''ui. ' . 

* See.'Jor^mstance, a note In' 3ISI July, in which 

Mis. Guppy ps accused of having shbomed a youti^to disturb snnces given 
by Ml. Holm&s and Mrs. Bassett.' • • 'V ' , 

^ See below, p. 103. “• ^ * Book IV. chap. iL ' 
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linking.. of hands; suspicious sounds were drowned by the 
noise of’the fhusjcal-box.or by the request on the part of 
•the “ spirits " that all present should join in singing, so as to 
promote the harmony ' qC the* circle. Finally, the phenomena 
•presented under such conditions were as a rule palpably 
■^vithin the capacity of any fairly^ active and intelligent mortal 
whd iiad acquired with practice some manual dexterity. Out- 
side the special manifeStatlo/Js to be considered later, there 
were hardly any secrets of ‘the trade^to be learnt. The one 
item which could be considered to come under this head 
was the method practised by the medium for releasing his 
hands — or more generally one hand only — from the grasp 
of the sitter on either side. This trick was exposed so far 
back as 1875 by Moncure Conway,' and has .been well 
described recently by Dr. Hodgson in connection with ‘the 
performances of Eusapia Paladino.* 

To us looking back on these earlier, records the marvel is 
that any body of men could have been deceived for so long 
by trickerj' so cheap and clumsy. Partly, no doubt, the 
^ deception was helped by the fact that there were here and 
* there manifestations whose explanation did not He on the 
surface— =such as the performances of Foster, Slade, and 
Hd^ne. , But the real secret of the ready credence accorded 
for more than two decades to these dark stances lies in the 
overwhelming predisposition to belief on the part of the 
assistants.. By what arts of the medium, aided by what 
causes outside the medium’s control, this predisposition to 
belief was produced, is a' question which will receive con- 
sideration in a later chapter. Of its prepotent influence at 
|his period no, one who studies the literature of Spiritualism 
can doubt. The ordinary Spiritualist, though, otherwise not 
infrequently shrewd in his estimate of the.^ evidence, some- 
times even trained In scientific observation,' co\IId, hardly be 
induced to entertain the idea of wilful fraud. At one of the 
earliest stances at the rooms of Messrs, Herne arid Williams 
Mr. W. Hi Harrison, the editor of the Spirittialist, records 
that; “-The name of a spirit was then witten rapidly, in 
large phosphorescent letters in the air near Mr. Willia^. ' 
In the same rapid manner the spirits next Mgan ivriting 

‘God bless-' ’ when there was a snap, like an electrical- 

discharge, and a flash of light which lit up the whole room.” 
At the end of the sitting a slight "smell of phosphorus was 
perceptible.- To persons of a less .unsuspicious nature than 
Mr. jiarrison, the^ incident'suggests the untimely bursting 

> spiritual Masasitte, 1875, p. 285. 9 See Jjelow, Book IV.'chap. L 
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into flame of the head of a common lucifer match. But this' 
interpretation does not appear to have presented its^f to any 
of tliose present* Other illustrations of the same statd of 
mind will be given in the next chapter. 

In the present chapter it is proposed briefly to describe 
some of the more striking or notorious of the manifestations 
which, during these years, were .acclaimed as instances of 
spirit power. Of all th^e episodes, perhaps tlie most famous 
is the transit of Mrs. Guppy. The following account appeared 
in the form of ■ a letter in the Echo : — ® 

“ I attended a ‘ circle ' at the house of the media, Messrs. Herne 
and Williams, last Saturday evening. I found the company com- 
posed of three ladies and seven or eight gentlemen, including the 
media, a few of whom, like myself, had never attended a professional 
stance before. The room wc entered was on the first floor, and was 
separated from a smaller room at the back by folding doors, which 
were now, however, thrown open, so that we had every opportunity 
of examining the inner room. The only articles of furniture were, 
a table with a musical-bdx upon it, and a few chairs. There was a 
small cupboard, trith two or three shaves in it^ which we saw open, 
and which contained nothing beyond one or two miscellaneous 
articles. Upon our sitting round the table, the folding doors were 
closed and locked, as was also the other door in the room, odd I 
may say, as we were sitting before eight o'clock, and the only 
wndow in the room was darkened, neither of these doors could 
be opened without at once being perceptible in the room by the 
admission of a ray of light. The s&nce began by one of the 
media saying the Lord’s Prayer, the. company repeating it. The 
musical-box, which only played sacred music, was then wound up. 
Almost immediately we saw lights, somewhat similar to those emitted 
by glowworms, floating all about the room.^ The inusical-box rose 
into the air, and continued playing while hovering over our heads 
and going first to one comer of the ceiling and then to another. 
We then heard voices, said to be those of the spirits of J^ohn King 
and Katie. John King's voice was a'^very deep one, while Katie’s 
was more like a whisper, but perfectly distinct. If you could 
imagine a moth flitting about a room on a summer evening, one 
moment striking the 'ceiling and the next fluttering round your head, 
endowed with the faculty of whispering to you in its eccentric flight, 
'you would be able to form a good idea of Katie’s parformance. 

* SfiirifuaUst, May i5lh, 187a. 'A similar incident appears to hare occurred 
a few days later, wUh Herne and )>^s Cook as mediums. Several incidents 
of the kind are recorded in these-earlier years, before the mediums acquired 
sufficient dexterity in manipulation to avmd sach catastrophes. 

® June 8th, 1871. Other accounts will be found in the June 15th; 

in the Spiritual Magazine for July, iSyi J and in the Spiritualist for June 15th. 
The account in the Spiritualist U signed all the eleven persons present. 

11.— O 
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.\^hen asked if she would faring, us something, she said, ^Yes, yes.’ 
^One of ihe visitors, in a jofeii^ "sort of way, remarked, ' I wish she 
would bring Mrs. G[uppy].’ / . t Upon which another said, ‘Good 
'gracious I 1 hope not ; she is one of the biggest women in London.’ 
Katie’s'C’Voice at. once said, *I will, I trill, I trill,* and John’s rough 
voicd shouted out, *You»can’t do it, Katie,’ but she appeared to 
chuckle and repeat, 11 wU, I will.’ We were all laughing and 
joking at the absurdity, of the idea, whAi John’s voice called out, 
‘ Keep still, can’t you ? ’ an instant ^mebody called out, ‘ Good 
God! there is s’omething 'on ‘my head,’ simultaneously with a heavy 
bump on the table, and one or two screams. A match was instantly 
struck, and there was Mrs. G[uppy], standing on the centre of the 
table, with the whole of us seated round the table, closely packed 
together, as we sat at the commencement. John Ktn^s voice shouted 
out, ‘Well, you arv clever, Katie.’ Both doors were still locked. 
Our attention was, however, directed to Mrs. G[uppy], who appeared 
to be in a trance, and perfectly motionless. Great fears were enter- 
tained that the ^ock would be injurious to her, supposing it to be 
really Mrs. G[uppy], and not some phantom in her image, but John's 
voice called out, ‘She %riU soon be all right’ She had one arm 
over her eyes, with a pen in her hand, and an account-book in 
her other hand, which was hanging by her side. When she came 
round she seemed very much affected and began to cry. She_ told 
us that the last thing she could remember was that she was sitting 
at home, about three miles away, making up her week’s accounts of 
household exfjenditure, and that Miss N[eyland] was in the room 
with her, reading the paper. The ink in the pen was wet, and the 
last word she had written, or, rather, begun to write, for it was one 
or two letters short of completion, was smeared and scarcely ^y- 
From the joking remark about bringing Mrs. G[uppy] to the time 
that she was on the table three minutes did not elapse. The 
possibility of her being concealed in the room is as absurd as the 
idea of her a'cting in coliusion with the media.”, / 


The editor of tlie appends a note to this letter, 

stating, that the writer is known to him as a “Manchester 
merchant of high respectability.” 

Several of the party at the conclusion of the stance 
escorted Jlirs. Guppy to her house at Highbury. They there 
learnt from Miss Neydand, a friend of Mrs. Guppy’s, who had 
come out as a medium under her auspices, that an hour or 
two previously,' she had been sitting ndth Mrs. Guppy near 
the fire making up the accounts, when suddenly looking up 
she found that her companion hdd disappeared, leaving a 
slight hazfe'near the'*cdling. Mr; Guppy, then upwards of 
eighty years of age, pn being told of the disappearance of 
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his wife, remarlced that no doilbt the spirits had taken herj 
and shortly afterwards went down to supper. ' f' 

Fro^ other accounts we learn, that Mrs. Guppy .‘suffered 
no harm from her adventure,* and that the last word'tvrittferi ’ 
in the account-book was “ onions” ^ • 

I find during the years 1871-4 records of three oiher 
similar transportations. Mrs. Guppy, or Messrs. Ha^ne and 
Williams, or all three, \’?ere the' m^diums on each occasion ; ' 
the persons transported were respectively Mr. Herne,* Miss 
Lottie Fowler," and a Mr. Henderson.® Again,, the well- 
known professional medium, Dr, Monck, is reported to have 
been transported by spirit agency from Bristol to Swindon.* 

I will not weary the reader with other descriptions of 
levitations, nor attempt to recount the eels, live lobsters, ' 
strange fruits, and showers of feathers, with which the guests 
at Mrs. Guppy’s seances were favoured. But the following 
is an incident somewhat out of the common.. Miss Kate 
Fox, one of the original “ Rochester rappers,” had married, 
in 1872, Mr. H. D. Jencken, a London barrister. In the 
early spring of 1874 Mrs. Jencken was staying with her 
baby, then about five or six months old, at Brighton. One day 
Mr. Wason, a well-known Spiritualist from Liverpool,* who 
shared their lodgings, witnessed the following portent. I quote 
his own words 

“On the 5th of this month [March] I was in Mr. Jencken’s 
apartments at 3, Lansdowne Terrace East, Western Road, Brighton, 
while Mrs. Jencken’s baby was in the lap of the wet nurse, near the 
fire. It was about 1.30 p.m., in awell-lighled room facing south. 
Mrs. Jencken was also present. 

“Suddenly the nurse exclaimed, ‘Baby has got '‘a, pencil in his 
hand,* but as she did not then add that the pencil ha’d^been placed 
I in the child’s hand by invisible agency, I paid little attention to the 
remark. -The nurse next exclaimed, ‘ Baby is writing I ’ Upon this 
Mrs. Jencken rushed fonvards and called to me to come and'see. 

I then looked over Mrs. Jencken’s shoulder and saw the pencil in 
the hand of the child. It had just finished rvriting, and Mrs. 
jetveken, remembering what her medical man had told her about 
the manifestations injuring the baby’s health, snatched the pencil 
out of the child’s hand in a very excited manner. The nurse, who 
was frightened, said that ‘she must give up her situation.' Mrs. 
Jencken told her that * she might go,' but aftervfards reasoned her 
out of her resolve. ^ ^ , 

“The message written by the .baby was ' 

' Spiritual Magatifie, July, 1871, p. 289. Spiritualist, Ijtb Mardt, 1872. 

* Sphitual Magazine, 1874, p. 22 . * Jhid., 1875, p. 55. 
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‘ I love this little child. God bless !tim I Advise his father to go 
back to Ix)ndon on Monday by all means. — Susan.’ 

“Susan was the name of. my departed wife.”* ' 

• A facsimile of the 'infant medium’s writing was later 
published in the Medium tind Daybreak? Mr. Jencken was 
afterwards the recipient of other signs and t\’onders, including 
a Greek sentence, wiUi most of thc^accents and breathings 
omitted, tvritten by direct spirit agency.® 

In the -summer of 1874 a new medium came to London 
from America, Mrs. Annie Eva Fay, who achieved a certain 
distinction in having been the subject of a test experi- 
ment by Sir W. Crookes, as described in a later chapter.* 
Mrs. Fay’s mediumshtp was in another respect remarkable; 
the gentleman who acted as her business manager in the first 
instance appears subsequently to have established^ a rival 
show, at which he explained, with practical illustrations, the 
secret of her performances. These demonstrations seem 
hardly to have affected the Spiritualist belief in the medium’s 
genuineness.® Her performance was of the same general 
as those of the Davenport Brothers. The following extract 
shows how it impressed a contemporary Spiritualist 

" Two strong staples were screwed into the jamb of a door in the 
comer of the room, and a curtain about six feet high tacked to the 
side of it. . . . The medium’s hands were secured by tying tightly 
round each wrist a piece of strong inch-wide tape, well knotted. Her 
hands being placed behind her, the ends of tlie tape were tied 
together and sealed, the ends being secured to the lower staple; 
another tape was passed round her neck and firmly tied to the upper 
staple. She sat on a music stool, her feet placed on a cushion; 
these were tied round the ankles with a cord, tht end of which was 
held by a lady sitter. The gas was partially turned down, a bell, 
a tambourine, and flageolet having been placed bn her lap; an 
assistant — one of the parly — held the curtain before vthe tnMium, 
the instruments were heard for a minute or so, wej^e then thrown on 
the ground, and she called Ibr Jbe Jiiols were found 

secure The next arrangement was the tambourine on her lap, in 
which was placed a glass of water; ‘light down' — curtain held 
before her, the tambourine heard; ‘light’ — curtain withdrawn, and 
the tumbler, nearly empty, fovind to be held between her teeth; 
examiiution of knots. Guitar placed on her lap, which was twanged 

^ Sftriiua/isl, ^^3^ch zotb, 1S74 j see also Sptridiaf Jffagatttte, tS 74 . P- 
’ 8th May, 1874. ’ Mtdinm, Uc. ft/. * See below, >*• , 

* See various notices of Mrs. F^s xnediotaship in the Medium for 1075. ll 
is fair to add that ia the Spiritual Magaaine for the same year her name does not 
seem to be mentioned. v 
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and-sho\vn above the curtain; ‘light’ — all secure. ... I cannot 
Kelp jnaking the reflection thatj'Tvith all'these niar\'elIous manifes- 
^tions, so many mediums seem '15 be totally unimpressed by the 
gravity of their mission.”^ ^ ' 

The present writer \yas never privileged to meet Mrs,' Fay. 
In September, 1877, however, he attended a public perform- 
ance given at Eastbourne by a Miss Nella Davenport, which in 
its essential features reproduced Mrs.’ FayV-public stances ; 
so closely, indeed, that with a few exceptions — exceptions, 
however, in which the whole secret of the performance will be 
found to rest — he can endorse the description quoted from the 
Medium^ both of the method of tying and of the subsequent 
manifestations. Briefly, the two pieces of tape which passed 
round the medium’s wrists were tied together, and another 
short piece of the same tape was tied across the point of 
junction ; ® the free end of this latter piece of tape was 
attached, not direct to the lower staple, but to an iron ring 
three or four inches in diameter which passed through it. 
On the particular occasion referred to, moreover, Miss 
Davenport’s manager, perhaps not rating too highly the 
intelligence of a provindial audience, announced that one 
of the committee on the platform would be allowed 
to be present behind the curtain during the performance. 
The choice fell upon myself; I was blindfolded and placed 
standing at the left side of the medium. As anyone -who 
has taken part in blind man's buff is aware, it is practically 
impossible effectually to blindfold anyone against his will. 
After working my eyebrows a little I found that I could 
without difficulty, by raising my head slightly, get a glimpse 
of the meffium’s hands and arms. What I then saw I have 
only within the last few years learnt to interpret aright. 
Briefly, I saw the medium's bound hands, or one of them, 
rapidly seize the rim of an empty bucket which lay on her 
knees aVid’ place it on her head. The whole thing lasted only 
a few seconds/' and, bound as she was by wrists and neck 
to the two staples behind her, the feat for many years seemed 
to me, despite the evidence of my senses, an impossible one. 
The explanation is, no doubt, that given by Mr. Truesdell in 
his Bottom Facts concerning Spiritualism? The linen bracelet 
on the medium’s right wrist slipped up her slend^ arm ; the 

^ Letter from Mr, Henry CoUea tn Medium, I4th March, 1875. 

® In mj' notes of the penbnna'rice the lei^tB of the tape between the wrists is 
given as six inches, and of the cioss-jnece as five inches. But these measurements 
are conjectural ; I had no opporlunity for actual measurement. • ' 

* New York, 1883, pp. 238, etc. • ' 
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piece' of tap& which was fastened at one end' to the ring, 
at the other end to tJie linen strip connecting her wrists,' was 
made to slip on the Upen strip towards the left wrist; add 
the diameter of the iron ring, and it will be seen -that 
.Mrs. Fay and her imitators had at least a foot of fr^ 'play 
for the right hand — quite enough to achieve all the marvels 
reported of them.' ’ ' 

Another notetl figure at this time was David Duguid, the 
Glasgow painting medium. Duguid was a cabinet-maker by 
trade, who in 1866 discovered himself to be a medium. At 
first his pow’prs were manifested in raps and visions. Later 
-he began -in the trance to paint, with his eyes apparently fast 
closed. This painting, it was claimed, was effected under the 
inspiration of Jacob Ruysdael and Jan Steen, and, in fact, 
one of the pictures produced was obviously a copy of a 
well-known work by the former of those artists — a work 
so well known that an engraving of it had appeared in a 
popular publication, Cassell’s Art Treasures Exhibitor?- A 
year or two later, as the medium’s powers developed, the type 
of manifestation changed. The sittings were now held in 
the dark, and the spirits of the Dutch artists produced their 
paintings direct, and no longer through the hand of the 
medium, In August, 1878, tyjdie courtesy of Mr. H. Nisbet, 
I was admitted to one of these sittings. Two other persons 
were present, besides my host, the medium, and myself. 

. J^fter a trance address, some ordinary photographer’s cards, 
carte-de-visite size, were produced by the medium. The 
sitters were not allowed to touch these cards, lest they should 
interfere with the personal magnetism with whifh the cards 
were saturated. But in order that the visitor, might be satis- 
■fied. that no substitution was practised, a srfiall comer was 
torn off each of the two cards selected for the experiment, 
and -the fragments were hand^ to me. ‘ I placed them 
securely, in my pocket Duguid then, tb quote my /con- 
temporary notes, “.was fastened hands, arms,' and Jegs to the 
chair by silk handkerchiefs, with adhesive pape^ pn ends.” 
The lights were then extinguished, so that the only light 
came through a grqund-glass panel in the door from a small 
gas-jet some distance off*. The illumination was so faint that 
I, sitting ip the circle four or five feet from the medium; 

* Mr. Jrasfcelyne (idterview in Pall Malt Gazette, April i8th, 1SS5) gives 
a slightly different explanation of the IriA, viz. that Mrs. Fay conUived that the 
knot on the right wrist should be a slip knot. "But it is quite probable that both 
explanations -arc correct, ahdlhat, asm other cases, the medium had mote than 
one string to her bow. * ' - ' » a Mature, 1S6S, p. 559. 
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could just make out against the background of the door the 
dark, outline of his head, which aiJpare'ntly did not move 
throughout the experiment, 't could see no .gleam of \vhlte 
from the cards which lay on the table. After- a quarter of 
an hour the lights were .tpmed up,. and two small, oil* 
paintings, one circular, about the §lze of ‘a penny, the other 
oval and slightly larger, were found on the, two cards. • .The 
colours were still moist, and the 'fragments in my pocket 
fitted the torn corners of the cards, ' The two pictures, 
which lie before me as I wTite, represent respectively a small 
upland stream dashing over rocks, and a mountain Idke with ; 
its shores bathed in a sunset glow. The paintings,' though 
obviously executed with some haste, were hardly such as one 
can imagine to have been done in such a short interval and 
in almost complete darkness. For many years,^ I was quite 
at a loss to understand how the feat could have been accom- 
plished by normal means. The explanation which I have 
now no doubt to be correct is an extremely simple one. 
Duguid, it has been seen, would not suffer profane hands 
to touch the cards ; and, when he had torn off the corner 
of a card, he no doubt dropped Into the sitter's hand, not the 
piece torn from the blank card on the table, but a -piece 
previously torn from a card on 'which a picture had already 
been painted.^ < 

In the'middle of July, there came to London a new 
American medium, “ Dr.” Henry Slade. Slade, whose fame 
had preceded him to our shores, ^vas warmly welcomed by 
leading Spiritualists. Serjeant Cox, Dr. Carter Blake, ‘ 
Dr. Wyld,,Mr. W. H. Harrison, and others had successful 
sittings With him, and published their experiences.- I'he^ 
following extract from an article in the World^ gives a fair 
idea of the phenomena presented ; — 

“,A ^Ighly-wroifght nervous temperament, a.dreamy mystical face, 
regular ,features, eyes luminous mlh expression, a rather sad 'smile, 
and a certain melancholy grace of manner were Ihe irhpressions 

* I do not know if it has ever been proved that this device was actually em- 
ployed by Duguid; but it is obvious that, under the conditions ^described, it 
could have been employed, and that the so.^Ied "teSt” was therefore worthless. 

In some later experiments in sprit photography, with DiJguid as medium, 
Sir W. Crookes and others failed to obtain any conclusive results ; but I under- 
stand that suspicious appearances were found on one of iRe plate?. For accounts 
of Duguid’s mediumship see Human Hdlure, l868,‘>p, • 556. >872, p 90 ; 
Spiritual Mai^aiine, 1872, p. 555 ; and Hafed, Princ* ^ Periia (London, 1876). 

In chapter viii. some account will be given of Ws trance communications. 

* See especially the Spirituatut for July 21, 1876, and onwards ; and Experi‘ 

ments with Dr. Slade, by George Ku^; pivalclj printed, no date (apparently 
1876). , * 30th Augj 1876. 
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convened bj’ Ibe tall lithe figure introduced to me as Dr. Slade 
He' is the sort of man you would pick out of a roomful as'ah 
enthusiast. ' ile at once ih\ated me into a back room on the same 
floor, in the centre of which stood a small table, ivithout a cloth or 
other covering. ■* "yVe were now alone together, the door, was closed, 
and, responding to Dr, Slade’s invitation, 1 seated myself at one 
.side of* the table, he also sitting at it sideways. The comer of the 
table was betw'een us. The table was about five feet by four, had 
four legs, no ledge below or covering upon it. It would be difficult 
to imagine anything simpler or more aboveboard, as we both placed 
our palms upon it. 

' “Dr. Slade’s long, white, nervous fingers had scarcely touched 
mine R'hen a violent knoclcmg b^an. The doctor became visibly 
agitated. There- is ‘no mistaking the signs of genuine agitation; 
and I may say at once that Dr. Slade’s own transitions of ex- 
pression, bis excitement, and subsequent exhaustion, impressed me 
as strongly as anything which happened during this curious inter- 
view. ‘You are a medium, sir,’ he gasped; and I, feeling like the 
man who had talked prose all his life without knoiring Jt, smiled 
feebly, as if to say, ‘ So you've found me out.' The knocking 
immediately became more vehement, and the doctor declared^ the 
spirit (of his irife) wished to pronounce upon my claims to medium- 
ship. There \vere a couple of ordinary-looking school slates lying 
near, and taking one of these, and plamng on it loosely a tiny pi«e 
of common slate-pencil, bitten from a stick and about the sue 
of a grain of wheat, the doctor held the slate under the table with 
one hand, saying at the same time, ‘ Is this gentleman a medium, 
Abie?’ The words were hardly spoken before there was a sound 
of writing, followed by two or three vigorous taps. The slate was 
looked at, and * He is not,' in a floiving hand, was written on it. ^ 
•*'Then came more and violent knockings at the table, a chair at 
the farthest corner from Dr. Slade was lifted rapidly.in the air and 
hurled to the ground without visible agency. My coat and trrnisers 
were plucked violently, and I was pinched and patted, all with great 
rapidity, and in quarters which it seemed absolutely impossible 
Dr. Slade could reach. A hand appeared and tjisappeared fitfully, 
but with unmistakable reality, close to one; and when the slate was 
produced with a similar crumb of peiidl, once on it when it was 
held under the table, and once under it'when it was placed on the 
table, messages of various kinds were inscribed rapidly and in 
different handwritings. Orie, the lor^est, ivas of a religious character, 
and inculcated the usual religious lessons. Others were in reply to 
questions in which I pressed hard for a communication on some 
subject which could be only known to myself. Dr. Slade did not 
discourage this, but said, ‘We can but try ; write the name of the 
deceased person you wish to communicate with on the side of the 
slate 1 cannot see, and we^l ask if he be present.’ I did so, and 
the answer came promptly that ^ving the initials of the name 
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I.had written) was not present. I tried again' writing 'mrother name. 
The' slate was held under the table, and a. jnessage came in the first 
person, signed with the Christian hame in full and th^' initial of the 
surname,' saying, ‘ I cannot write dlore,.'at present,' or something 
equally •\-ague.” ' ‘ Y **' 

'* * * r#.' 

‘ “ I had not, and have not, a glimmering of an idea how the effects 
described had been produced, and I came^away inexpressibly puzded 
and perple.xed.” • ' ’ 

The present writer paid a visit to Slade early in September 
of this year, and was profoundly impressed with the perform- 
ance.^ Moreover, it appeared at the discussion which followed 
the reading of Professor Barrett’s paper at the British Asso- 
ciation meeting of the same year, that several men of science 
had visited Slade, and were unable to explain what they saw 
in his presence. Lord Rayleigh mentioned that he had gone 
to Slade in company with a professional conjurer, who had 
admitted that he was completdy puzzled.® 

Slade’s triumphant career, however, was speedily cut short. 
On the i6th of September, 1876, within a few days of the 
British Association meeting, there' appeared in the Tinns a 
letter from Professor Ray L^nkester setting forth the results 
of a visit which he, in company with Dr. Donkin, had paid 
to Slade the previous day. Having satisfied himself at a 
previous visit, by close observation of Slade's movements and 
general demeanour, that the medium wrote the messages with 
his own hand upon the slate while it was being held under 
the . table, ' Professor Lankester put his hypothesis to The 
test by snatching the slate out of Slade's hand before the 
ostensible sound of writing was heard, at a time when, pre- 
sumably, therefore, the spirits had not begun to write. As 
he anticipated, he* found the message already written.^ No 
doubt to an observer in Professor Lankesteri? position the 
demonstration of fraud left nothing to be desired. He had 
seen the movements of Slade’s arm in the act -of writing, and 
had found the witing so produced, where -and when no 
writing should have been. But the Spiritualists were perhaps 
justifi^ in not accepting the incident as conclusive. Slade 
defended himself by asserting that, immediately before the 
slate was snatched from his hand, he had heard the spirit 
writing, and had said so, but that his words were lost in the 

* See my sutkie in Human Hatvrtfot Oct, iS/C, "A 'Modem Miracle." 

* See Ihe report of the dbcussloa In the HtraH, Sept. Ijlh, 1S76. 
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confusion which followed. If we grant that Slade’s testimony 
was as good, as ProfcssoV Lankester’s or Dr. Donkin’s, it 
was difficult summarily to dismiss this plea. Moreover, as 
.ATr. C. C. Massey and others pointed out,^ the exposure u-as 
at all events Incomplete. Slade’s best "tests” were ‘given 
^ivhen the slate was held above the table and never allowed 
to be out of the observer’s sight ; sentences had been written 
under such conditions, it >vas alleged, on the sitter’s own slate, 
brought with him for'^the purpose, or even on the inside of a 
double-folding slate. ^ 

' Others were confident that their messages had been written 
on the upper side of the slate, which was of course in- 
accessible'to Slade when pressed tightly against the table; 
or, again,. that the writing had been produced when Slade’s 
hand was not in contact with the slate at all ; that Slade’s 
nails were pared so close that it was impossible for him to 
have held a fragment of slate pencil as suggested by Pro- 
fessor Lankester ; that the touches and movements of furniture 
were such as could not have been efiected by Slade’s hands 
or feet ; and, finally, that pertinent answers had been given 
to questions written on a slate held out of the medium's sight 
Even if it was admitted that Dr. Lankester had demonstrated 
trickery on the occasion in 'question, there was much in 
Slade’s performance that remained obscure : the explanation 
.oflered was not effective.* 

The incident had a disastrous sequel for Dr. Slade. Pro- 
fessor Lankester obtained a summons against him for unlaw- 
•'•fully using subtle craft to deceive certain persons, to wit : 
E. Ray Lankester, Henry Sidgivick, R, H. Hutton, Edmund 
• Gurney, and W. B. Carpenter. After a hearing which lasted 
for several days Slade was found guilty, and sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 'Ha appealed 
against the sentence. The appeal was heard on the 29th 
'June, 1877, the prosecution in this instance beirlg undertaken 
by the -Treasury. ^ The conviction was, how'e^er, quashed at 
the outset, on tjie ground that the words " by palmistp' or 
otherwise,” which appeared in the statute, had been omitted. 
Slade at oncp left country, and the fresh summons which 
was issued at-_ the instance of Professor Lankester on the 

* Letter to the Titties, iSlh SepL, XB76, and correspondence on following 
days. ‘ 

^ Professor Lankester clearly underrated Slade’s skill, and, by implication, 
(he intelligence of those whom Stade deceired. Mr. Masfcetyne states that it 
cost him “a few weeks’ hard practice” to imitate Slade’s performances [P»ll -dM/ 
Gazetu, 20th April, 1SS5). » 
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following day was effectual only in preventing' him from 'ever 
returning.^ ■ • * ^ - 

I will conclude this chapter Iiy dting a display, of ‘medium-, 
ship of a somewhat different type, which will, serve as, ‘an 
illustration, extreme, perhaps, but by no mean’s^ unparalleled, 
of Spiritualist manifestations in private , life, 'and of tl^e 
attitude adopted. by believers, v. ‘ 

Mr. Morell Theobald was at‘the<time of which I .speak 
a well-known Spiritualist He had;bpen for some years a 
friend and near neighbour of Mr. attcf Mrs. Everitt, and had 
constantly witnessed direct writing and other manjfes’tatioris , 
through their mediumshtp. Moreover, the gift of automatic 
writing had developed in members of his oiVn family; .his 
sister ,had published a record of spirit communications re- 
ceived through her hand and Mr. Theobald, himself had 
been a writing-medium for some years, having, indeed, been 
first initiated by William Howitt, some time in the later 
fifties.^ 

In tlie early part of 18824000 Mary entered Mr. Theobald’s 
service as cook. It soon appeared that the new cook pos- 
sessed mediumistic powere of .a high order, and she was 
welcomed into the family and treated as a friend. In 1883, 
on the occasion of the housemaid’s leaving Mr. Theobald’s 
service, his daughter agreed to share Ma^5 room and to 
help her with the work of the house. Mary’s mediumistic., 
powers from this time developed rapidly, She had, apparently,* 
always been averse to early rising, and unpunctual breakfasts ' 
had resulted. Now, in the autumn of 1883, the spirits- rfe-, 
lieved their medium of the most irksome portion of her 
domestic duties ; the fires were lit and the breakfast-table 
laid, day after day, by unseen agencies. Soon other mani- 
festations ^follolved ; spirit-writings were found on walls and 
ceilings, in locked receptacles, or were produced under test 
conditions on marked paper at stances. These %yritings’wefe 
in many languages — English, German, Old French, Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Raratongan. The handwriting wa$ described 
as being in many cases so small as to defy human imitation. 
Amongst the numerous spirits who'commumcated in this 
way one especially calls for mention ; Saadf,‘a' poet of ancient 
Persia, not only wrote passages from his own poems, and gave 

* The subject of slate-writing will be furlber 'discussed below, Book IV. 

chap. ii. . . 

* Heaven opened ; or, Pieseagts for the bereaved fropt Ikeir little ones in Glory, 
by F. J. T. London, 1S70. 

* Sec Mr. Theobald’s account in Spirit IVerieH in the Reeu Circle, p. iS. 
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a'brief account of his life, with dates and other particulars, 
but even showed himself to two members of the circle, who 
reported that he had “ black hair, with a dark, flowing beard, 
•penetrating eyes, and a lovdy face.” 

Mr. Theobald,’ in the spring of 1884, kindly afforded to 
piyself and a fellow-member of the Society for Psychical 
Research, the late Mr. Frank S. Hughes, the opportunity to 
investigate such of these marvellous occurrences as lent 
themselves to investigation. We could not, indeed, be 
\vitnesses to the laying of- the breakfast, the lighting of fires, 
or the performance of other humble domestic offices by the 
invisible agencies, since the action of the human eye was 
found to be inimical to such phenomena, which took place, 
even in the presence of the master of the house, only when 
his back happened to be turned. But the writings on the 
ceilings and the walls we did see, and noted a remarkable 
peculiarity about them. When the writing occurred on the 
woodwork of the doorway or on other spots accessible to 
a person of ordinary stature, mounted on a chair, the letters 
were regularly formed add of normal size. When the 
writing occurred on a high ceiling, the writing was much 
larger, and the letters straggling and irregular, as might ^ 
the case if the writing had chanced to have been formed 
by a maid-servant standing in uncertain poise on a step- 
ladder, or armed with pencil attached to a broomstick.* ^ We 
'were also shown the exact spot where the spirit-writings 
were wont to appear in a locked secretaire ; and my com- 
panion, without much difficulty, when the secretaire was 
locked, pushed a piece of paper through the chink in the 
flap and caused it to fall on the same spot. Indeed, Mr. 
Theobald unwittingly gave important testimony as to the 
value of this particular “test” Aware of the difficulty of 
getting the exact test sought, he had nevertlieless ventured 
to ask the spirits to write on a manuscript which he locked 

* In some of the ivritiags which a/e reproduced in Mr. Theobald’s boot, 
already alluded to, the characteibtics leferr^ to in the text are plainly dis- 
cernible. Compare, foi instance, the irregular, and treniuktts writing 

of the first sentence reproduced jn Platt II. (p. 141) with the small and well- 
formed writing in ^he next two sentences. The first sentence was written on 
the cornice of the ceiling, the others ia more accessible positions. The ceilings, 
it may be mentioned, are eleven feet h%h; the house-steps are five feet eight 
inches high {«/. eil., p. 235). But Mi. *fheo^d says (p. 14!) that the writings 
on the ceilings are “out of reach of anyone to do, even on our house-steps, 
which I mounted in order to liy." It may be added that we learn from 
Mr. Theobald that Mary was phyacally incapable of standing on steps, because, 
apparently, she suffered from vertiBO. But no evidence is offered for the truth of 
this statement. 
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up in the secretaire aforesaid. The “test” given was some 
writing on another piece of paper subsequently introduced 
into the secretaire, and found in the position above described. 
“I seldom get exactly what I seek,” he writes in 'reference 
to this incident, “but something equally satisfactory in the 
way of proof.” ^ Again, we were shown the “direct spirit-, 
writings” of superhuman fineness,. some of which aj’e repro- 
duced in Mr. Theobald's book, .and we ' satisfied ourselves 
by actual experiment that any educated person with 'a little 
time and patience and a sharp^ppncil could produce with 
ease writing as small and not less legible. The' ^.atin and 
Greek had many mistakes ; some even of the letters in the 
Greek being incorrectly formed, and accents and breathings 
omitted.- Nor could we discover that in any case the “test” 
conditions under udifch these writings were asserted to have 
been produced were such as to preclude fraud of the most 
obvious kind. 

But the poetry of Saadt still remained to be accounted for. 
Whilst I was puzzling over the problem, a friend placed in 
my hands Part VI. of Chamber's Repository of Instructive 
and Amusing .Tracts, a once popular and widely circulated ~ 
series. From an article xdo “ Persian Poetry in the Past ” 
were derived, it appeared, 'all the translations of Persian 
poetry quoted by the Spirit Saadi, and all the particulars 
of his life and death ii'hich he had vouchsafed to give to this 
nineteenth-century domestic circle. It seemed hardly worUi 
while to revisit earth after so many centuries only to furnish 
information which was accessible to any English schoolboy. 
But there were some interesting variations in the spirit 
poetry, indicating an imperfect understanding of his subject 
on the part of their author. Moreover, Saadi, in the seclusion 
of this quiet suburban household, had ventured to claim as 
his own a poem written by somebody else. But even this 
feat was surpassed by another Persian spirit called Wamik, 

' Ztgif, 18S4, p. 344. 

^ It seemed to me, a close inspection of the original, quite clear that the 
Greek sentence shown to me had b«n written by a. person ignorant of the 
language. I pointed out to Mr. Theobald at the time (see nty letter in Zigfit 
of Jan. 24th, 18S5) that there were numerous mistakes in. spelling and in the 
formation of the letters. Mr. Theobald, in republishing the quotation [S^irie 
ly^^ers, p. sii), adopts 3 conjectsra] interpretation of the disputed words. 

It is to be regretted, since the matter has been publicly discussed, and 
the accuracy of his treatment diallei^ed, that he did not give a facsimile 
reproduction of this quotation, as he has of another and later Greek spirit- 
writing (ep. cil., Plate VIII., p. 298). The “spirit” has, however, profited 
by my criticism, and the later Greek writing is much less open to unfavourable 
comment. 
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who gave himself out as Saadi's friend, and communicated 
as his own no less than '.eighteen lines of poetry, signed 
“■Wamik Zerditeht,” adding the interesting information, 
“ Wamik was burnt to death at Abyssinia ; he lived' in this 
life before^ 636 .” Here was, indeed, news from the spirit 
world, for, according to Sir W. Jones, ^ Wamik was no friend 
of Saadi, had written Jno poetry, and had no claim to the 
name Zerdusht, haVing, in fact, never lived in this life at all. 
For Wamik was the’ imaginary hero of the poem to which 
the spirit had subscribed his'name." 

The result of the investigations made by Mr. Hughes and 
myself 1 communicated in a series of letters to Light} The 
editor of that periodical expressed his opinion that my 
“difficulties" (fr.'in accepting the.se spiritual revelations) “arose 
wholly and solely from the incomplete and hasty investiga- 
tion" which I had accorded to the phenomena. Mr. Theobald’s 
own attitude towards criticism is summed up in the following 
extract from the book in which, some years later, he gave the 
full history of his spiritual experiences* in the home circle. 
“Such phenomena," he tvrites,“can never be received until 
faith in accredited narrators and reliance on the commonplace 
integrity of ordinarily reputable people is admitted as one 
of the canons of scientific attestation." ‘ 

Quoted {n the tract referred (o. 

* Mr. Theobald, in reply to this criticism, suggested~a suggestion bottoweu, 
•r» doubt, from a more taraous hlcrary controversy— that the poem in question 
was not written by Wamik, its hero, but by another person of the same name 
{fif. eil., p. 175). 

'• * January, February, March, 1885. 

■* Opcif., p. 291. Ibe account in the text, which is reproduced, with some 
additions, bom my earlier work, Sludiei m Psyeki<al Reuarth^ is based partly on 
Mr. Theobald’s book, partly On his letters to in 1S84 and 18S5. 
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MATERIALISATION 

T he croAvning achievement of later Spiritualism, the 
presentation of a visible and palpable ligiire, purporting 
to be a spirit form temporarily materialised for the 
occasion, was late in its appearance on the iStage in this 
country. There were, indei^, some who professed to have 
seen spirit forms at the early stances ; but there can be little 
doubt that in some cases at least, since they were not visible 
to all the sitters, these forms were hallucinations, or at most 
hallucinatory distortions of real objects imperfectly seen 
in the dim light.' In a letter published in the first number 
of the Spiritualist (Novemlier, 1869) Mr. S. C. Hall relates 
that, at a sitting with Home as medium, he. saw the figure 
of his deceased sister. As the figure was apparently visible 
to others also, and especially as it was not in the first instance 
recognised by Mr. Hall, it is possible that this may have 
been a case of spirit impersonation on the part of tire, 
medium. But the details given are not sufficient to enable" 
us to form^ an opinion. 

In America, however, "materialised” spirit forms made 
their appearance at an early stage in the history of the 
movement. In October, i860, Robert Dale Owen held a 
sitting with three memters of the Underhill family' (Mrs. 
Underhill, the trtedium in the present case, was one of the 
Fox sisters), at which a veiled and luminous female figure 
presented itself and walked about the roora.^ In January 
of the following year b<^an the famous .sedes.,of sittings 
with Kate Fox and Mr. Livermore, a New York banker. 
Mr. Livermore, when prostrated with grief at the recent 
loss of his wife, was persuaded by Dr. Gray, one of the 
Spiritualist pioneers in America, to endeavour to open up 
communication through a medium. In the event he held 
nearly four hundred sittings, extending over six years, with 
* Sec above, p. 70, and below, Zk>ok tV. chap, iv, 
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Kate Fox. At the earlier sittings, and indeed throughout 
the entire series, with the ex^ption of a few occasions 
bn which one or more trusted friends, such as Dr. Gray, were 
admitted, Mr. Livermore sat alone with the medium, and 
■ in the dark. Under these exceptionally favourable conditions 
•there appeared, clothed in shining raiment, a female 'figure, 
which was readily recognised by the sitter as that of his 
deceased wife Later Benjamin Franklin also appeared, and 
was seen by Dr. Gray and others.' 

In the latter part of 1871 the American papers contained 
accounts of sittings held with a new medium, Mrs, Andrews, 
at the house of a farmer named Keeler, in Moravia, New York, 
not far from Auburn. At these sittings spirit hands and faces 
were shown from the cabinet; and spirit forms, frequently 
recognised as those of deceas^ relations, walked about the 
room and conversed with the sitters, ' 

Simultaneously Avith the receipt in England, through the 
Spiritualist Press, of news of these doings came the publics* 
tion of Dale Owen’s book, with reports of the earlier 
materialisations already referred to. English mediums, who 
had not hitherto advanced beyond the occasional production, 
under favourable conditions, of arms and faces, u’ere naturally 
put upon their mettle not-to be altogether outdone by their 
American colleagues. Mrs. Gup*py was first in the field. 
In-January, 1872, a meeting was held at Mr. Guppy’s house, 
among those present being the Countess de Medina Pomar 
and the Hon. Cholmondeley Pennell. The mediums — Mrs. 
Guppy and another lady, unnamed — retired to the cabinet, 
a common wooden cupboard fastened against a corner of the 
room, with several windoxv-openings cut in the side facing 
the circle. The lights were extinguished, but. moonlight was 
allowed to enter the room through the uncovered windows. 
Under these conditions the faces of the two mediums were 
thrust through one of the loxver openings of the cabinet, and 
a small face, “as xvhite as alabaster,” appeared simultaneously 
at an upper opening. Neither this face nor a similar one, 
which appeared later, were recognised, nor did they speak 
or make any, movement beyond nodding in answer to 
questions. The performance, except for the darkness and 
the presence of the distinguished guests, seems to have been 
rather like a Punch and Judy show, and was not regarded 
as a conspicuous success.* 

* Tht Debatable Land, by R, D. Owen, pp. 366-408. London, 1871. 

* Spirttualht, 1872, p. 91 An accoont ot s stance held a few weeks latef. 
with similar results, will be found on page 17. 
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In April of this year the le^ing 'professional mediums, 
Messrs. Herne and Williams, topic up the subject, and iat 
their dark stances shadowy forms and fhces began to appear 
and move about the room. The' forms wefe rendered Visibly, 
in the partial darkness by a fmntly .lut^inqris' smoke hr 
vaporous substance, and ‘were accpmpani^ a smell of 
phosphorus, which the editor at 'ihs'^Spiritualht assures us 
was extremely , faint.^ But it was^A'fiew fnedium, Miss 
Florence Cook — then a girl of sixteen — who first exhibited 
materialisation in its full development in a good light. 
Miss Cook attended several of the early sittings at the rooms 
of Herne and Williams ; and later she and HeVne had some 
successful materialisations at Mr. Cook's hoUsfe'at; Hackney. 
From .this point Miss Cook, soon discarding >‘Herne’^ assist- 
ance, appears to hi^ve given regular s^anc^s -pn her own 
account At, the outset Miss Cook (at the pitsent time a 
professional medium under the name of Mrs. Corner) took 
no money for her 'stances ; andj shortly after she had begun 
to give regular sittings, a wealthy citizen of Manchester, 
Mr. Charles Blackbyrn, came forward and undertook to pay 
her an annual retaining fee, that shhipight be free to give her 
services when required. 

In this manner Miss Cddk wa^ placed in much the same 
position as Mrs. Guppy and other hon-professional mediupis. 
Though receiving a substantial payment for the exercise.^of 
her gifts, she was in no way beholden to the individual sitters 
who attended her circles. They were invited guests of herself 
or her family, and for the most part accepted without question 
the restraints imposed by that condition. The following 
extracts from two articles which appeared in the Daijy 
Tclegraph,\v\\\ show how her performances appeared to a con-' 
temporary* writer.2 After describing the medium, "a pretty ‘ 
Jewish-Uke 4ittle girl,” and the other persons present, all 
members of the medium's family, or well-known Spififualists, 
the writer continues : — 

“A sort of comer cupboard had been fitted up with two doors 
opening in the usual manner -from the centre, prid an aperture 
of some eighteen inches square in the fixed portion at the toj). At 
this I was told the faces would appear. A lamp 6n a table in the 
other comer of the room vras so arranged as to shed a bright light 
on this opening, whilst it left the rest of the small apartment in sub- 
dued, but still in full light. I examined the cupboard or cabinet 
Sfinluahst^ 1S72, p. 33. 

* Daily Telf^aph, Oct. icXh, 1872, aiUdc on “Spirit Faces,” by “Our 
Own Commissioner.” , 

11. — H 
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, carefully, put a chair in, and saw little Miss Blank carefully shut up 
injide, like a pot of jarn or a'pound of candles. A rope was put 
in her lap, the object T>f whidi viW appear anon, and we all sat 
round like a party of grown-up children waiting for the magic* 
lantern. 

“ We were told^to sing, and so we did — at least the rest did, for 
the songs were spiritualislid ones for the most part, which I did not 
know. They were pretty, cheerful little hymns, such as * Hand in 
hand with Angels,’ ‘The ficautiful River,' and longfcllow's ‘Foot- 
steps of Angels.’ By-and-by raps inside the cupboard door told us 
to ‘open sesame.* We dW so; and there was pretty Miss Blank 
tied round the neck, arms, and legs to the chair, in a very un- 
comfortable and apparently secure manner. We sealed the knots, 
shut her up in the cupboard, and warbled again. After some delay 
a face rose gently to the aperture rather far back, but presently 
came tvell to the front. It was slightly pale, and the head wt« 
snvathed in white drapery. The eyes were fixed, -and altogether it 
looked ghostly. It remained for some time,' disappeared and 
reappeared; and the lamp was turned' full tfpon.il, but the eyes 
never lost their fixed stare, and showed no symptom of winking. 
After several minutes it went altogether. Thc_^oors were opened, 
and little Miss Blank was found still tied, with’seals unbroken, and 
to all appearance in a deep sleep. . . *. After a good deal more 
singing than 1 cared about, another 'appearance took place in 
obedience to the command’ of the doctor, who had been in the 
East, and asked to see a Parsee friend. 'After some delay, a head 
appeared, surmounted by a turban, and with a decidedly Eastern 
expression of countenance and dark complexion. It did not satisfy 
the doctor, who declared that the face bore a resemblance to the 
one demanded, but that the headgear was not ett riglt. This iw 
Table.iu No. z. ... In Scene the Third the face was quite 
different, The head was still surmounted by while drapery, but 
a black band was over the forehead, like a nun’s hood. The teeth 
were projecting, and the expression of the fbee sad. They fancied 
it was a spirit that was pained at not being recognised. When this 
face disappeared, Kate came again for a little while, and allowed me 
to go up to the cupboard and touch her face and hand, after first 
putting to me the pertinent question, ‘Do you squeeze?’ On 
a-ssuring her 1 did not do anything so improper, the manipulation 
were permitted. This was the finale, and the circle broke up forth- 
with. The gentleman from Manchester was delighted, and all the 
Spiritualists, of course, were loud in their commendations." 

In the following year the same writer gives an account of 
a later phase of the mamfestations: — 

“ In a short time, however, Katie— as the familiar of Miss B. was 
termed — thought she ould be able to * materialise ’ herself so far as 
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to present the whole form, if we arningcd-the corner cupboard ^o 
as to admit of her doing so. ' Accordingly we opened the door, ^nd 
front it suspended a rug or two opening in'^the centre, after the 
fashion of a Bedouin Arab’s tent, formed a semicircle^ sat and sang^ 
Longfellow’s ‘ Footsteps of Angels.’ Therein occi^rs the passage, 
‘Then the forms of the departed enter at the open door.’ And, lo 
and behold, though we had left Miss'" B. tied and sealed to her 
chair, and clad in an ordinary black dress .somewhat voluminous 
as to the skirts, a tall female figure draped classicaHy in white, with 
bare arms and feet, did enter at the t^'n door, or rather down the 
centre from between the two rugs, and stood statuelike before us, 
spoke a few words, and retired ; after which wc entered the Bedouin 
tent and found pretty Miss It. with her dress as' before, knots and 
seals secure, and her boots on! This was Form No. i, the first 
1 had ever seen. It looked as material as myself; and on a subse- 
quent occasion— for I have seen it several times — we took four very 
good photographic portraits of it by magnesium light. The diffi- 
culty I still felt, with the form as \viih the faces, was that it seemed 
so thoroughly 'raatcnal and flesh and blood like.”^ ' 

Whilst Miss Cqok was still giving her stiances a new private 
medium came* on thci.stage. Mrs. Showers, the widow of 
General Showers, was living at'Tbignmoutli, with one daughter, 
Mary, who at the time when the^manifestations began was 
sixteen years old. The attention of the family was called 
to the accounts of Spiritualism in London, and they begc^n 
to hold nightly stances for themselves in the spring of 1872. 
The tables moved, messages were spelt out by the raps, and 
Miss Mary Showers and the servant Ellen professed to see 
spirits moving about the room, amongst them John King and 
Peter. Direct writing, at first in spiegcl-schrift, followed. 
Then a young gentleman named H. appeared upon the scene. 
He came in, one evening to bid farewell before starting for 
Australia. At his entrance the dining-room table started to 
run across the room by itself. Mrs. Showers tells us that, 
herself by this time accustomed lo such marvels, she tried 
to divert her guest’s attention by suggesting that he should 
dry his feet — it being a wet night — at the kitchen fire. Im- 
mediately after his departure from the rooni ^an this errand 
a crash was heard, and Mrs. Showers, hastenin'g* to the kitchen, 
found Mr. H. standing on the kitchen floor in a pool of soup. 
He assured her that the saucepan had jumped olT the fire at 
his entrance. Moreover, two laige dish-covers, no unusual 

^ * Dai/y Tekgra/A, i2lh Aisg., 1S73. Another account of Miss Cook’s early 
seances uill be fount! ia Mr. Dttnphy’s aitide, “Modern ^^Jaterics,'’ in 
LonJ^n Setiety, Feb , 1S74. 
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occurrence at that period, Mrs. Showers tells us, were seen 
to be suspended from the*beU wires. From this precarious 
^^eminence they shortly descend «3 with a crash on the china 
Then other manifestations of the usual Poltergeist 
order followed. Mr. H.'s chair was snatched away from him 
as he attempted ^to sit down at table. Sofa cushions, egg- 
cups, dower-pots, umbrellas, pots of jam, chairs, ottomans, 
a roll of lard, and other things flew about the house. Scraps 
of paper, inscribed wth ^ doggerel rhymes, fluttered down 
from the ceiling. Mr. Hi developed into a seeing medium, 
and recognised John King, in luminous robe and turban, and 
Peter, in a shooting coat, sitting on the sofa. Mr. H. shortly 
aftenvards left for Australia, but the spiritual forces continued 
,to develop.,-- Peter now communicated xvith Mrs. Showers 
through the “direct” voice, and finally promised to show 
himself to her in material form, through the medmmship of 
Ellen, the servant. Mrs. Showers wAstbidden to 'leave the 
room whilst the materialisation was being prepared ; 

“As I turned from the dopr,” she u-rites, “the blended voice 
of Peter and Ada swelled out into a harrrjony so, mournful and 
sublime, that the tears involuntarily started Into my eyes. *Oh, my 
Godl’ I exclaimed, clasping my hands, ‘is it possible that these 
things are true, and that the majority of ma’nhind are living in utter 
ignorance of them ? ’ Hardly Imowing where 1 went, I walked up 
and down the garden path in company with Lion, who carefully 
measured his pace with my o»vn, in evident consciousness of my 
abstracted mood, until the now solemn and almost terrible voice 
of Peter called to me from above: ‘Come up, but turn away)Our 
eyes at first from the aperture ; stand at the further end of the room 
and only approach gradually, as I tell you.* 

I did as Peter directed, and soon perceived the living, animated 
countenance of a young man, clad in a dark, flowing tnantle, stand- 
ing at the aperture a few feet from me. He had a long, dark 
moustache, and his face was rounder and fuller, but the resemblance 
to Ellen was nevertheless plainly discernible. My daughter, how- 
ever, assured me that Ellen was at that moment lying back insensible 
in her chair.” 

r* ‘ 

At the termination of the sitting Peter prescribed some 
good wine and other delicacies for the medium's supper.* 

Shortly after the publication of Mrs. Showers' account of 
her daughter’s mediumsWp at the end of 1873, 

* Spiritualist, JS74, p. 43. The two itrcrious IcUerj from Mrs. Showers, on 
which the account in the test U toaed, will be found in the same paper, i 573 » 
p. 4S7, and 1874, p. 30. 
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came up to London to give stances to many representative 
Spiritualists. At first, inde^, the manifestations went, no 
further than the presentation, ‘in a mildly subdued light; ^at 
an opening between the curtains of the cabinet, of a-' facd 
admitted by Spiritualists themselves to bear 'a strong resem- 
blance to the face of the medium. The test commonly 
employed at these early seances to guard against impersona- 
tion by medium had been devis^ apparently under direct 
spirit instruction. By the side of the medium would be 
placed, at the beginning of the 'stance, in the cabinet or 
curtained recess, a sufficient quantity of rope or tape for 
Peter’s use. At a signal from within the curtain rvould be 
drawn aside, and the medium discovered apparentl^’ entranced, 
and straitly bound by that dexterous fiend. /Some of the 
company would^thenrimpress their seals upon tffe knots, and. 
the curtains would again be dra\vn.^ ^ 

When 'by'’ means -of this and similar tests the honesty of 
the medium was ’Held .to be sufficiently vindicated, all pre- 
cautions were at some of the later stances dispensed \vith, 
to permit of. the '‘spirit” appearing in full form before the 
spectators. The following accojunt of one of the earliest of 
the.se full-form manifestations is taken from a letter written 
by Dr. Ricliardson to the Medium and Daybreak : — ® 

” At a private s&mce held at Mrs. Showers’s residence, ^^arch 19th, 
we were favoured nith the appearance of the full form of the spirit 
calling herself ‘ Plotence Maple.’ I requested ‘ Peter,’ the spiritual • 
stage-manager, to allow me to employ what I had been impressed 
would be a good test for the readers of these notes, viz. to make 
a mark with chalk or charcoal on the face of the medium before 
entrancement. This was declined on the alleged ground that the 
mark might reappear on some part of the created spirit fortn, and 
he could poj say which part. This 1 knew to accord with repoVted 
experiences, and was impossible to be denied. Being fully satisfied 
of the reality of former ni.anirestations, all present decided to 
dispense with the tests of tying and scaling. After the usual lapse 
of time, occupied, as we were told, by entrancement, ‘Florence’ 
appeared holding aside the curtain. She was robed from head 
to foot in white; her head-dress was, as before^net or tulle; her 
bodice, sleeves, and skirt were of soft material, .described by the 
ladies a:i resembling merino, by ‘Florence’ as being cashmere. 
She wore white pearl buttons in place, she said, of gold, which 
she ^vas unable to procure. AVe all noticed the extreme pallor of 
her features, the open, staring, never-winking eyes. There was not 
so great a resemblance to the medium as formerly. She asked to 

’ See the accounts of these early snnees given in the SfiriSuaHst, 1S74, 
pp. It, 74, loS, etc. * April 3rd, 1874. 
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CNamine our rings and jewellery, and expressed herself much gratified 
at being allowed to handle them. Miss Florence Cook was present, 
and was permitted to look into the curtained recess. She stated 
that she saw at the same time ‘Florence' the spirit, the medium 
lying back in her chair, and a third form dressed in a grey jacket 
as. a man. ' Her. viewing the group was attended by no ill con- 
sequences either to the spirits or the mortals, and demonstrates 
that much of the fear on this ground is needless. The spirit 
‘Florence’ kissed the hitman Florence and shook bands with all 
of us. She appeared at times uneasy about the light, which was 
a lamp on the mantelpiece, burning dimly, and objected to being 
scrutinised too closely. The wonderful mediumship pf Miss Showers 
was displayed by the disregard of usual rules : we Avalked about the 
room, and Mrs, Showers absolutely left the room and admitted the 
servant W’hile ‘Florence' was in full view. She evinced some little 
nervousness on the entrance of the servant,* -exclaiming, ‘I do not' 
know her.’ I noted the height of ‘ Florence,’ and fou^.it to vary, 
At one time she stood six to eight inches taller (by subsequent 
measurement) than the medium, while at another she shmwt in 
proportion >7hUe under observation. I asked if she had bbnes. She 
replied, ‘Yes ’ ; and on retiring behind the curtain, we heard certain 
noises resembling the cracking of joints. Of course, 1 should ha^e 
liked to have examined her anatomically, but met with a cold 
refusal even when I asked her to put out her tongue and to let me 
feel her pulse. After a conversation extending over half an hour 
she asked if we were gratified, and on being assured that we were, 
she replied, ‘Then we are repaid; God bless you alL’ ' 

“W. Lindesay Richardson, M.D. 

"Mar<h:iQth^ 1874.” 

It will be seen that at these early form manifestations 
practically no precautions were taken against trickery. There 
ivas nothing, so far as can be discovered, to throw an)' 
hindrance in the way of the medium if she chose to im- 
personate the spirit by exhibiting a mask 'through the 
opening of the curtain, or by dressing herself up and walking 
about the room. Nor were there any collateral circumstances 
to justify belief in the genuineness of the manifestations. 

That an imposture so naiye and so flagrant shoiild have 
escaped detection for so long in itself requires explanation. 
That explanation is, no doubt, to be found in the peculiar 
conditions of the ejdiibition. Tlie tw'O principal performers 
were, as we have seen, young girls, little more tlian children 
in years, and one of them at least possessed of considerable 
personal attractions. The performances were given either in 
a private bouse in presence of members of the medium’s own 
family, or in tlie house of some tried and trusted Spiritualist. 
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The spectators, carefully selected for the purpose, w'ere all 
present in the quality of favoured guests, and chivalry and 
good manners joined in imposing restraints upon tlie legitimate 
satisfaction of scientific curiosity. These restraints were not*, 
indeed, always effectual. At a dark seance with ^liss Codk 
one William Hipp seized the hand of the “ spirit " which was 
sprinkling him with water, and, when a light vras struck, 
found himself firmly grasping the hand of the medium. 
Miss Cook’s explanation, that she hacf instinctively stretched 
her hand across the table to recover a flower which had been 
removed by the spirits from her dress, appears to have given 
satisfaction to her friends.* 

. On December pth, 1873, a stance was held at 'Mr. Cook’s 
house, amongst the persons present being the Earl and 
Countess of Caithness and the lady’s son, tlie Count (after- 
wards Duke) de Medina Pomar, One of the Invited guests' 
was Mr. W. Volckman, invited, as he subsequently explained, 
after nine months’ importunity, only when, in accordance with 
a hint received .from Mr. Cook,*he had presented the youthful 
medium with a' present of jewellery.- Mr. Volckman, “ having 
for forty mihutes carefully observe and scrutinised the form, 
features, gestures,-size, style, Jfnd peculiarities of utterance of 
the so-called spirit,” and having “ perceived also an occasional 
tiptoeing by the young lady as if to alter her stature," became 
convinced that the “spirit” was no ghost, but Miss Florence 
Cook herself. He therefore rushed forward and seized first 
the hand and then the waist of the white-robed figure. Two 
of the medium's friends at once jumped up and forcibly 
extricated the form from Mr. Volckman's grasp ; the gas was 
extinguished; “Katie ’’-retreated to the cabinet; and "after 
a delay of about five minutes . . . the cabinet was opened, 
and Miss Cookibund in black dress and boots with the tape 
tightly round'her waist as at the beginning of the stance, tlie 
knot sealed as at first with tlie signet ring of tlie Earl of 
Caithness.” Subsequently the medium was searched, and no 
white drapery was found on her,® 

The editor of the Medium alone tlamed the conduct of 
those who had endeavoured to stifle investigation. But most 

* See letter in Echo, Jan. 3rd, 1S74, and letter by Thomas Blyton in the 
Spiritualist, Jan. i6th, 1874. 

* Mr. Volckman’s letter to the Medium and Daybreai, Jan. 23rd, 1874. 

“ See the Spiritualist, Dec., 1S73, 'and Medium, Jan., 1874. Another of 
those present, Mr. Dunphy, io descritni^ the struggle bet^seen the “spirit” 
and Mr. Volckman, writes that “the figore appeared to lose its feet and legs and 
to einde the grasp, making for that psrposo a iztos entenl somen-hat si/niJar to that 
of a seal in water” [London Soeielp, Feb., 1874). 
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Spiritualists reserved their indignation for Mr. Volckman, and 
were no whit shaken in their belief in the genuineness of 
Miss Cook’s mediumship. Indirectly the Spiritualist iiosition 
\yas, indeed, considerably strengthened, as the incident was 
the immediate occasion of the publication in the Spiritualist 
journals of three letters from Sir William Crookes, giving an 
account of his own experiences with the same medium.^ ' 

A like fate befell the next attempt at exposure. ‘Mrs. and 
Miss Showers were invited on the 2nd of April, 1874, to give 
a materialisation sitting at the house of Serjeant Cox. 
Serjeant Cox had already, as he tells us, seen the “spirits” 
“Katie” and " Florence” moving about together in a lighted* 
, room ; had seen that they could breathe, talk, perspire, and eat ; 
'^nd that in face, complexion, gesture, and voice they precisely 
,,’tesembled the two mediums who were asserted to be^ lying 
entranced behind the curtains. At the stance pn April 2nd, 
when the form of “Florence” ^ppeal’ed in the, aperture 
between the curtains, Serjeant Gox’s daughter, Mrs, Edwards, 
opened the curtains wider ; in the spjrlt’s struggles to prevent 
this, the head-dress fell off, and revealed the “spirit’s” head 
as that of Miss Showers, and- still’ visibly attach^ to the 
body of that young lady, which was clothed in a dark silk 
dress. ' Moreover, the chair, where the medium’ fhould have 
been sitting, was seen to be empty. Serjeant Cox's own 
explanation was that the medium was entranced and un- 
conscious of her impersonation of the spirit. , This e.x* 
planation does not, of course, take into account the awkiyard 
fact that Miss Showers had introduced into the cabinet, 
presumably in her waking state, some white drapery where- 
withal to clothe the spirit form." Serjeant Cox's action lyas 
not well received in Spiritualist circles. 

The professional mediums, as already indicated, were not 
slow to follow the lead given them by the lady amateurs. 
At a stance held in the rooms of Messrs. Herne and Williams 
on April 13th, 1872, a veiled, nunlike figure was seen, for a, 
few seconds, “not very distinctly.”^ Tlie mediums on this 
occasion were sitting in the circle; but at later stances a 
“cabinet” was constructed, arid the spirit form would then 
come out 'and walk amongst the audience. 

* See below, chap. ix. 

* See Cox’s letters in iht Afedium Jot May Sth attcl 22nJ, and a letter from 

Mrs. Showers in the same jonnial for May rsth, 1874 ; also letter to the 
Spiritualist, May 15th, 1874; see also editorial comments in the s.'wne nundieft 
and letter from Mrs. Citner in the following week’s issue. • 

* Spiritualist, May 15th, 1S72. For another account of these early stances see 
Sfttiiual Afagaiuit, 1875, p. 367. 
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During the years 1872^0 a large ’ number of mediums 
appeared for this form' of manifestation, and the columns of 
the Spiritualist periodicals were filled with accounts of suo ■ 
cessful ’materialisation stances. . Amongst the leading ex- 
ponents, besides those already mentioned, were Dr. Monck,'' 
W. Eglinton, Miss Lottie Fowler, the Misses Wood and Fair- 
lamb-Lthe official mediums of the Newcastle Society— Mrs. 
Petty and her sons, boys of thirteen and seventeen, Rita, 
Bastian.and Taylor. . , > * ’ 

It would be tedious as unprofitable to consider these pro- 
fessional performances in detail. The procedure was in all 
essentials alike in every case. The medium would be placed 
apart from^tlie circle in a “cabinet,” the cabinet consisting ^ 
sometimes '•of a lai^e wooden box, like a sentry-box ; some-,' 
times of a curtained Tecess ; sometimes of another- room, \ 
communicating';with that in Which the circle was seated by 
a curtained ’^oonvay/ The medium would generally be'^bound 
to his chair, the lights lowered, and the circle would '^then be 
requested -^o • talk, , sornetimes to sing, Occasionally the 
silence would be relieved by the strains of a mu’sical-box. 
After an interval of vaiying duration, glimpses of white 
drapery would be discerned/ in the semi-darkness, at the" 
opening of the- curtains ; and, if the conditions were favour- 
able, one or more spirit forms, who for the most part affected 
. turbans, or nondescript headgear, and flowing robes of various ■ 
kinds, would walk amongst the audience, speak tb them, and , 
occasionally touch favoured individuals. At the end of the 
evening the medium would be found in deep trance, with his, 
bonds unbroken. There is no recorded case in which medium 
and spirit have been seen together, by competent witnesses, 
under unequivocal conditions. The experiments conducted 
^by Sir W, Crookes and the late Mr. Cromwell Varley on 
various mediums furnish us with the nearest approximation 
to proof of the separate existence of medium and spirit. 

,.''ln these experiments, as will be shown later on,'* Tt is 
-.pos.sible, if not always to explain the fraud practised, at 
least to 'see where the opportunity for, -fraud occurred. But * 
the ordinary 'Spiritualist, untrained *'in any kind of exact 
observation, could neither ^ unrai’el the mystery himself nor 
will suffer us to unravel it now. When, for instance. Signor 
Rondi tells us that in a private, house he spent two hours 
in the company of a materiafised . spirit, was allowed to 
examine and even to touch the hands and feet of the figure, 
and thus satisfy himself that it was a distinct entity from the , 
1 See below, dup. ix. 
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medium, and finally felt the hands of medium and spirit 
simultaneously, he leaves us no doubt unconvinced, but 
unable from the very imperfection of the record to explain 
the matter.^ 

Again, to take another case recorded in the same year, the 
Hon. J. L. O’Sullivan describes how, through the mediumship 
of Firman, he had made the acquaintance of several spirits — 
to wit, his own mother, "the venerable and saintly Glaucus," 
John King, and two lovely girl spirits, Alexandrine and 
Nathalie ; that these spirit figures would sometimes rise to the 
ceiling, sometimes seem almost to sink through the floor; 
and that occasionally four of them would be present at once, 
with the sleeping form of the medium still plainly visible- 
We don’t see how the things were done, but we remember 
that Firman had already been detected in Paris .masquerading 
as an Indian spirit, and had Jefl his mantle in the hands 
of the lady who had seized him.^ - 

At the public stances for materialisation, ’ where^ the 
restraints already referred to as withholding the sitters 
at a private circle from too probing an .inquiry Would no 
longer operate, charges of fraud and attempts at detection 
were frequent, and would, no ddubt, have been yet more 
numerous but for the full conviction which the earlier 
Spiritualists had of the honesty of the mediums. For the 
ordinary incidents of a materialisation seance, "and especially 
the perambulation of the spirit form amongst the company, 
offered opportunities for investigation against which all the 
precautions devised by the m^iums for their own safety 
were frequently powerless. Probably from the outset some 
care was exercised in the admission of sitters ; and the earlier 
mediums, Herne and Williams, Bastian and Taylor, the 
Misses Wood and Fairlamb, the Petty family, etc., preferred 
to work in' couples. But after the darkness the safeguard 
chiefly relied upon, no doubt, was the holding of hands by 
tlie circle ; for any breach of this condition involved the 
confederacy of at least two sitters, and by skilfully disposing 
the circle in accordance with spirit direction, tlie* medium 
could nearly always prevent the contingency of two strangers 
or suspicious persons sitting *side by side. Further, the 
sympathies of all those who believed, or were in any degree 
disposed towards bdliqf, were enlisted on the side of law and 
Order by continual insistence— in itself a sufficiently plausible 

' S/intua/ift, April 20tb, 1877. 

® Jiit/., April J3th and May 4th, 1877. ' , 

’ dts Sfiirittt, \if M. Lcymine, p. 45. 
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warning — on tlie, grave danger which must result to tlie 
medium’s organism from any violent breach of the conditions. 
Thus protected his own -cunning and by a strong body- 
guard of volunteer defenders, the medium could, as a rule,' 
defy tlie attempts of the solitarj- intruder to confound him. 
As a-matter of fact, most of the earliest attempts at exposure 
were inconclusive, and Spiritualists had some justification for 
ignoring and even resenting them. Thus in August, 1874, af 
a seance given by Bastian and Taylor, a lady caught Bastian’s 
arm where a spirit hand should have been. According to the 
account in the Medium, since Bastian was sitting in the circle, 
within arm’s length, the result proved nothing.' Again, in 
the same month, at Newcastle, an outsider turned the light 
of a dark lantern on the circle, and claims to have seen one 
of the mediums hurrying back.to her seat. But the evidence 
appears not to--have been clMr, and a summons for assault 
which the intruder brought a^tnst two members of the circle 
was dismissed in the local police court, on the ground that' 
the conditions on which the would-be exposer was admitted 
to the stance had been violated by his action.^ Again, at 
a stance. at-Arnhelm W'ith Bastian and Taylor, an electric 
lamp was suddenly introduced, and a moment’s glimpse 
obtained of Bastian holding a guitar in his hand over the 
heads of the sitters. But Mr. Riko, the editor of the Medium, 
and others held > that the member seen was a spirit hand 
in the act of dematerialislng and sinking back into the 
medium’s body.® 

Later in the same year, 1S75, Mr. St. George Stock made 
an heroic attempt at exposure. The mediums were Herne 
and young Petty. Mr. Stock had possessed his soul in 
patience for some time, whilst enthusiastic believers loudly 
professed to see both mediums and spirits together, w’here 
he could see only t\vo white-robed forms, in stature and 
general appearance corresponding to the two mortals. But 
unfortunately Mr. Stock chose his opportunity not well. 
Whilst the white-robed forms were still before the curtain, 
and the conflict between faith and sight was most acute, he 
held his peace. When th^jhad retired and the stance was 
about to end, moved by a momentary impulse, he turned up 
the gas, and discovered Herne seated in his chair and leaning 
fonvard. Mr. Stock, whatevCT grounds h6 may have had for 
suspecting fraud, admits his failure' on this occasion to 

* 1874. 

® Nemaitle Daily Chronicle, 2ist Ai^., 1S74: Medium, 2lst Aug., 1874J 
Spiritualist, aSih Aug., 1S74. ^ Mediitm, 15th Jan., 1875. 
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demonstrate it.^ Once more, when Miss Wood was gi\'ing 
a seance at Blackburn, in the autumn of 1877, the 
materialised 'form was seized and found to be the medium 
herself. Miss Wood " protested that she was an unconscious 
instrument temporarily in the hands of an evil power,” and 
the explanation appears to have been accepted.^ •' 

; .These repeated discoveries, howsver • individually incon- 
clusive, could not fail to produce some effect oii the better- 
educated persons, at any rate, who took an^ interest in the 
movement. The columns of the Spiritualist, a weekly news- 
paper conducted with fairness and ability by W, H. Harrison, 
contain during the years 1876 and 1877 numerous editorials 
and other contributions dealing with the philosophy of 
materialisation. It was conceded byall-tKose who took part 
in the discussion that the evidence for the'actuhl presentation 
of a material form distinct from that*of,the medium left much 
to be desired. It was indeedf suggested that such a ^form 
probably existed merely as a itcAvporary emanation from’ the 
body of the medium, deriving its material elements wholly 
from that body ; thus medium and spirit form ,were alike 
for the time materialised entittesfjh, a condition of unstablS 
equilibrium, and reciprocally'-depenSent, in^ 'Such 'Sort that 
when ilide hand of the sceptic seized .the spirit form, the 
question “whether they united in''^he handsiof the observer 
or in the cabinet . . . depended upon the relativb' proportion 
of energy in the two forms at the time of the seizure." “ This 
ingenious theory was not allowed to pass altogether into the 
background, even when, with the progress of time, it became 
apparent tliat in all cases this hypothetical coalition took 
place in the hands of the observer, and not in the cabinet. ' 

It was recognised by most that the duplication of form was 
rare. Miss Kislingbury, the Secretary of the “British National 
Association of Spiritualists," went so far as to state that the 
stricter the conditions, the rarer the genuine phenomena.* It 
was even suggested by some Spiritualists that the form seen 
at materialisation .stances was tlie ph>'sical body of the 
medium; sometimes transfigured by spirit power into the 

See his letter in the Medium for June 25th, 1875. Stock later consWered 

that h^had received satisfacloiy fcvidence of ay speaking apparition” distinct 
from medium (in thiV fase Mr. WiUiam^), his article in the SfiritualtU, 

April zolh, 1877, and his letjer in thesaAie’^ue containing an apology to Heme 
for the part which he had played in iSyJ. ' 

® Spiritualist, Sept. sSth, ’ . 

® W. H. Harrison, in the SfiMtuaJist, Dec. 2gth, 1876. . - 

* “When strict test conditions aie impo^, even when tnited with hiirmony 
and good feeling, tC is only in verjtare instances that fuH-fottn manifestaho'i^ 
take place.”— Dec. 22nd, 1S76. > 
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likeness of another body, sometimes \w‘ propriA persona, the 
medium being at the tirhel entranced and controlled by his 
spirit guides. For the supposed “transformation” no 
evidence is offered worth consideration. But the alternative 
theory presented no special difficulty. It was admitted that 
to the spirits the extrication of the medium's body frorh the 
most cunningly devised bonds was an easy task. > And th_,ere 
were, no doubt, many spiritual intelligences, especially those 
of sub-human “elementals,” who would find pleasure in thus 
practising on the credulity of mortals. Clearly, then, the 
only satisfactory evidence of materialisation would be the 
simultaneous presentation of the “ form ” and the medium.to 
the eyes of the circle.; or, failing that, irrefragable proof 
of the presence of^.the »rnedium in the cabinet at the time 
when the'spirit form was :otitside. To Stainton Moses it 
appeared that evidence^of .‘the kind desired was riflbrded 
^.certain experiments, n6rably those of the -Comte de 
Bullet witlt -Firman already’ referred to; to W. H, Harrison 
that tfi^ electrical . tests 'employed by Mr. Varley and Sir 
W^^Crookes amounted almost to a demonstration. But all 
%^’ere agreed that more evidence? was required. 

''•To the-outsider the most noteworthy feature in the discus- 
Ision is the Implied .belief'on all hands in the honesty of the 
medium. .Policy -alone \?ould no doubt have dictated such 
a professio'n' df faith. But the accents are those of genuine 
conviction. It would seem that to Spiritualists at that time 
the idea of sj'stematic and wholesale imposture on the. part 
of the medium — even such unconscious or semi-conscious 
imposture as might be associated with a hypnoid state — had 
hardly presented itself as a serious p05s^biHt5^ If fraud there 
were, it was assumed to be fraud on the part of tricky 
clement.ils.^ 


’ InanetHtomlailtcluin the .*^iVrVtfa/(Vrr«)r:Slh December, iS77, Mr. Il.'irtison 
sums up the position. He Iwgins l)j' piuntlng out that there ate two wcll-markeil 
d.tsses of so-called iuatcrialis.ntion5t (i) Forms with flexible features commonly 
l>cating a strong resemblance to the medium, «hidi and spe.ak. These are 
the forms which come out when the medium b in the Cabinet. (2} yorms with 
features which are inflexible and maskTike (the epithet is riot Mr. IlarrL-on’#) and 
wliich do not move alwul or speak. ,* Such inflexible fices are seen chiefly when 
the medium U held by the sitleps or^ln full \iew of the circle. Mr. njttS'snn 
then continues ; “We have patiently wuldtcd for years foY a lining, ficxibleficc 
in a goo<l light, which fice bore no fescmblaftcc to that of the medianf, and was 
not proflucctl on his or her own premtsew Hithezto this search h-u been prow- 
culcd without succes>. Mr. A. K. WaTlice and Mr. Crookes have witnessed 
■ a great numl«r of form manifestations, without once recording that, off the 
ptemises of the medium, they h.ivc seen a living, flexilJe, inateriaU«<l spirit form, 
beating no resemblance to the sensitive. Neither has Mr. Varley made any such 
record." 
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During the year 1878 the Research Committee of the 
“ B. N. A. S." set' itself to fill up the gap in the evidence thus 
demonstrated. Their labours met with some apparent 
success. A cabinet was constructed and mounted on an 
apparatus made after the model of a platform ‘weighing- 
machine, with an automatic recording' apparatus attached! 
.Mr. Williams, the medium, sat in the 'cabinet, the stance- 
room being in complete darkness, except that a recorder was 
shut up in another cabinet with a lighted lamp, in' such wise 
(hat no ray from it should relieve the gloom in which the 
spectators sat. Under these circumstances a spirit form w'as 
'Seen, heard, and felt to move about the room, giving on 
various occasions tangible proof of its presence at a distance 
of ten or twelve feet from the cabinet- -The times of these 
manifestations were carefully ‘noled, -and ^V■ere found to 
correspond with fluctuations in the weight redSrded ’.by Ae 
self-registering apparatus, the extreme limit over \vfifch the 
variations in weight extended.^’amounting to about^ foo lbs. 
When the form was at its maximijm distance from ;thc 
cabinet, the automatic recorjl indicated* a weight *bf a&ut 
30 lbs. Now since there was no heavy object whictl'could 
have been placed in the cabinet during the absenct o(" the 
medium, it was contendt^J that., these ‘’rfesulU indicated that- 
part of the bodily substance of-'tha medium had been with- 
drawn to make up the spirit form*, whilst part /eViiained in the 
cabinet, and affected the balance. The editor of the 
Spiritualist appears to have regarded the e.xperiments as 
conclusive.® • . 

No doubt the suggestion of a transatlantic sceptic that the 
medium could have manipulated the recording instrument 
may be dismissed as impracticable.® But the experiment as 
described was clearly open to one source of error. The • 
medium had only to festen the suspended cabinet to the floor 
by a gimlet or a piece of string and a nail, and he could 
move about the room^as he pleased. Some fifteen months 
later Mr. C. C. Mas?«y- pointed out that a, similar series of 
experiments was vitiated )jy the. neglect to' guard against this ■ 
possibility,^ That this form.of Iraud did not. suggest itself 
at the time to Mr. -Harrison, \vhb was 'by^no means lacking . 
in shrewdness or the Capacity Jo, weigh evidence, was again 

* It is to be noted that Cook— Or rather *• Katie ’’—had refused to acccJc 

to Sir W. Crookes’ request that^ ^onid allow herself to l*':weighe<l (see^ 
5 /tr«rKa/«jr, 2gth Dec., 1S76, p. *57). . 

See his articles on the experiments, Spirilmlist, May/trd and-i?^* 

June 7th, 1878. ’ • 

* Ibul., June 14th, 187S. * aid., i7lh Oct. and 14th Nov., 1879. 
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due probably in a large measure to the extraordinary confi- 
dence. \vhich he and other Spiritualists s'eem habitually to 
have placed in the professional medium. 

‘ That confidence was, however, soon rudely shaken. A few 
months after the results of the ■weighing experiments, with 
all due scientific appurtenances of charts and diagrams, ‘had 
appeared in the Williams and his new colleague 

Rita were exposed in Amsterdam, under circumstances which 
made it difficult for the most hardened believer to lay all the' 
blame upon the spirits. The incident took place in the 
rooms of a Spiritualist; the members of the circle were 
Spiritualists; and it was aggrieved and indignant Spiritualists 
who made the factsiVpublic. Suspicion 'had been aroused ; 
one of the sitter? clutched at the spirit form of “ Charlie,” and 
grasped Rita by the coat collar. Up to this point, no doubt, 
the Spiritifalist' theories « .already referred to were elastic 
‘enough to cover, the facts.** ' But when the mediums were 
seard&ed, there were found/in their pockets or hidden in 
various parts of their jClothlng, on Rita a nearly new- beard, 
six' hahdkerchiefs, assorted^ ar)d a small round scent-bottle 
cbi^taining phosphorised-oll, bearing .a resemblance all too 
convincing to “Charlie’s*’ spirit-lamp; on Williams a dirty 
black beard \Vith bfoWa’.silk ribbon, and severat yards of 
very dirty muslin— the^imffle ingredients which represented 
the spiritual ‘make-up of the repentant pirate John King- 
together with another bottle of phosphorised oil, a bottle 
of scent, and a few minor properties. ^ 

It was difficult for the believer to lay all the blame upon 
'•’the spirits. But he did not shrink from the attempt ; and 
that dirty muslin was washed in, public with much circum- 
stance. Harrison began by suggesting that evil spirits some- 
times abetted their mediums in imposture, and that the 
facts pointed to Williams and Rita being under some strong 
control on the disastrous occasion.* Mr. Blackburn opined 
that the spirits — as was their wont — had brought in the 
muslin, etc., to save themselves. the trouble of materialising 
it, and had, in their huny.^Dmilted to take it a^vay with 
them.- Other experienced Spiritualists wrote to sulip’ort 
this view; and Mr.* Glcdstanes^' • suggested - that, before 
concluding that his favourite m^ium .'jvas dishonest, it would 
be best to consult “John King” himself.® ' i ' .. 

But if the Spiritualists learnt HttIe,from the incident, the 
‘general public profited by the lesson. From this episode 

* Sftrilualijl, Sept. 20th ami 27th, 1S7S. 

- I^(lcr itt Spiritualist, Nov. jsl, tS7&* * /OJ., Oct. OjUi, 1S7S. 
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may be said to date the decline of Spiritualism in this country. 
Its later history is little else, ind^d, than a history of similar 
exposures. One other example* in which the-:>vnter was 
personally concerned, may pertmps be quoted. , ‘ •* 

_ In the year 1882 there appeared in a Spiritualist journal ‘ 
Vn account, by Mr. J. F. ColHngwood,fOj!^a seance held under 
“test” conditions, with Miss Wood, a, well-known Newcastle 
medium. Mr. Collingwood saw two distinct ‘mate'rfalised 
spirit forms walking about the room, one of which — the child 
form of a little Indian girl called “Pocha” — touched and even 
‘kjssed some of the sitters. It so happened that I had myself 
attended a seance with the same medium, held under the 
same '* test ” coriditions, which, briefly, w^ere as follows : Miss 
Wood was placed in a cupboard, door 'df' (vhich had been 
removed and the -entry secured by pitssingVeontinuous cord 
through eye-headed screws, placed at short intervals along 
the sides, top, and 'bottom of the doorway, the result being 
a kind ,of irregular'network, with meshes whose, sides^ varied 
from five to ten inches in measurement. This arrangement 
was designed td prevent Miss 'Wodd from leaving the cup- 
board. A thjck cprtainavas drawn across-'the corner of the 
room at an angle to the doorway, so as'^o leave a considerable 
space between the network and curtain. The lights were 
lowered, and a'fter a short interval 'ociupled’ b>^isinging, two 
figures — a woman and “Pocha,” the aforesaid* little Indian 
girl — emerged successively from the curtain and moved about 
in the semi-darkness. The figures did not in my presence 
appear together, nor did either of tliem touch the sittera 
After the sitting was concluded I examined the network, and' 
found by actual trial that dt was quite easy to creep in and 
out without injuring the meshes. 1 accordingly wrote to 
Light^ communicating my discovery, and pointing out that, 
^vhen once the medium had come through the net^vork, it 
would have been quite easy for her, with the aid of a little 
drapery, to produce the phenomena which had been 
observed. The taller of the two figures,' on this hypothesis, 
would ' be Miss Wood standing upright', the shorter. Miss 
Wood'on her kne®’-,' The‘ singing would effectually drown 
any^rioisq made by the rnediqmh'n creeping', through the net- 
world; the- ^presence .and'position of the curtain would hide 
her rhovem'ents during thfe operation ; whilst the jnore than 
semi-da'rkness woiild render detection difficult. r' 

The.jletter was intended, not as a demonstration that fra^ld 
had beeh committed, but ps'a-protest against tltd gumption 
* July 29th, tsJa. s Aug. igih, 1^2.'* ' 
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that, under the given conditions, fraud was impossible. It 
met with a somewhat surprising reception. The next three 
numbers of the paper contained nine lengthy letters — selected, 
as the editor explained, out of a much larger number, some 
of them too personal for publication — from indignant Spirit- 
ualists. Not one of the writers recognised that temperate 
criticism of the kind employed was legitimate and even help- 
ful. Some, indeed, disp'uted the possibility of the “tests'* 
being evaded in the manner I described. But the majority 
thought it a sufficient answer to describe similar phenomena 
obtained, also “under test conditions,” at other times and in 
other circumstances. One writer even maintained that to 
take any precaution'.against fraud was superfluous and un- 
philosophical. -By'alf'tny action was condemned. 

•Then came a dramatic'intervention. The last of the letters 
appeared in Light for September 9th. The following week 
came a communication* from a Spiritualist narrating that 
at a seance lield at his house a few days previously Miss 
Wood had' been detected in flagrant imposture. A member 
of the circle had ventured to* do what I had not done. He 
had seized the child form of “Pocha," and found himself 
holding Miss Wood 'on'her knees, partially undressed, and 
co\’er^ with niusUn, which she unsuccessfully endeavoured 
to conceal about her -person. Again Light was filled with 
letters in defence of Miss Wood. A main feature of the 
defence, as before, was the description of marvellous pheno- 
mena at previous seances. Various alternative explanations 
of the exposure’, as in' the case of Williams and Rita, were 
suggested : that the sitters had made a mistake ; that the 
gentleman who seized the medium had brought in the muslin 
himself; that Miss Wood was possessed by an evil spirit on 
the occasion in question ; and finally, tha^ in accordance with 
Mr. Harrison’s views, when the form is seized and can no 
longer return to the medium, the spirits, in order to secure 
the medium from serious injury, are'.*obliged. to bring the 
body to the form. They coalesce, and the inquirer who 
began by seizing a spirit finds tliat jits grasp has closed upon 
a frame of flesh and blood. ^ This last theory, it should be 
explained, was now propounded on the authority of a spirit, 
who had communicated it to the correspondent.^ ” . »• 

•50 far, .then, there seems no feason'to doubt that the 
so-called spirit form was in all cases that of the medium or 

Tlie foregoing account of Miss WoodV «posore, and of the events which 
preceded it, is taken with slight verbal alteintions from my earlier work. Studies 
in Fsychual jKeuitreh. 
n. — 1 
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an accomplice, more or less successfully disguised. Nor were 
there any; collateral circumstances tending to render this ex- 
planation doubtful. Fragments of spirit drapery— material- 
ised, ex hypothesis for the occasion — were sometimes, at the 
earlier st-ances in this country, cut off and presented to im- 
portunate admirers ; but in all cases they proved to be indis- 
tinguishable from the products of earthly looms.* Later this 
theory was gradually discredited, and it was freely recognised 
by Spiritualists that the drapery shojvn on materialised forms 
‘had been borrowed for the occasion, either by the spirits or 
the medium “under control." 

Again, as already shown, the face of the spirit form, by 
the testimony of Spiritualists themselves, in most cases 
strongly resembled the face of the medium,® though some 
believers, admitting this, yet professed to » recognise sub- 
stantial differences.® Medium and spirit were never seen 
together in unequivocal circumstances and by disinterested 
and competent witnesses under the like circumstances the 
“ direct ” voice of the spirit was never heard speaking at the 
same time as the medium.* ^ • 

At the early stances In America, as already mentioned^ 
the sitters were reported to have ^constantly recognised " 
the spirit forms, Mr, J, W. TruesSelJ was present at some 
of the sittings given by Mrs. Anderson in Moravia, and has 
described some of the “recognitions" of which he 'vas a 
witness. Thus Mr, T. R, Hazard (a well-known Spiritualist) 
was greeted by a figure purporting to be his mother. Mr. 
Hazard could not see the features of the fi^re, and could 
not recognise the voice ; but he had no- doubt that it really-* 
was his mother, founding his conviction on his recognition of 
the Quaker cap and bonnet ^vhich the figure wore. This 
Quaker cap and bonnet, Mr. Truesdell tells us, had already 
done duty in a similar capacity for several other witnesses 
with equal 'success.® 

' See, for Instance, X/inlualut, Sept. I5lh, 1S72, letter horn E. Cunlon; 
May isl, 1874, editorial artide ; Spiritual ilfogunwe, Dec.^ 1872, p. 

^ Sec, in addition to the references already cited, the editorial in Spiriluaiisi, 
May lOih, 1S74, and the account, 153-4, bcloH’, of the materjahsed form 01 
“ l^tie " photographed by Sir W. uoolcn 

* See t.g. Mr. Tapp's letter in Ore SpinluaKtty Feb. 6th, 1874. 

* See the discussion on this |xnat with respect to Sir Crookes’ experiments 

with Miss Cook, beloiv, pp. 153-5. Mr- Stock’s testimony ( 5 /»>« 7 wa/tr/. Apnl 

20lh, 1877) does not seem really pertmenL htr. Slock saw and spoke withitne 
form of John King, while Williams, iRe<}ium, lay on ih <3 floor at his feet. 
But Herne and Eglinton were both present. . 1. V’ 

* See, for instance, the careful bistoiical accounts by Mr. W. li. Harrison, the f 
editor, in llie Spiritualist for Peb, 6lh and May 1st, 1874, el&,'eic. ^ 

* Bottom Facts concerning SpirBualism, p. 83, etc. New York, ,18^3. 
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Of the famous recognitions at the Eddy seances we have 
various accounts, to correct the too imaginative history given 
by Colonel Olcott^ Thus Mr. C. C. Massey, a witness who 
was certainly not prejudiced against the Spiritualist position, 
attended the Eddy stances for a fortnight in 1875. This is 
how he describes the nightly incident of the apparition of a 
deceased relative of someone present ; — 

“ A dusky >oung man would look out, and we had to say in turn, 
all round the circle, ‘Is it for me?' itTien the right person was 
reached, three taps would be given, and the fortunate possessor 
of the ^host would gaze doubtfully, upon which the ghost would 
look gneved, and that generally softened the heart of the observer, 

and brought about a recognition in the remark, ‘ Lor, so you be 

And that sort of thing went on night after night at the Eddys’."^ 

At the early stances in this country the faces which ap- 
peared were occasionally, if rarely, recognised by the sitters 
as those of deceased rwatives. Thus, at a sitting held on 
April 30 ^h, 1872, Mr. Clifford Smith recognised one of the 
spirit faces as that of a lady to whom he had been engaged. 
The illumination, however, is described as “dim,” and Mr. 
Smith, to judge from his own version of the incident, appears 
to have been in a state of much emotional e.'ccitemeot 
“Moreover, the “recognition” did not take place until after 
the spirit form had addressed Mr. Smith by name and 
claimed acquaintance.® At a seance with Mrs. Holmes as 
medium a face appeared which was recognised, by Dr. and 
Mrs. Speer and the latter’s brother as that of a departed 
relative. “M.A. Oxon’'(Stainton Moses), who also contributes 
an account of the seance, states that the light was good, and 
that the face appeared at a few feet from the sitters. But 
the details given are not sufficient to enable us to judge of 
the value of the “recognition,”^ Again, Serjeant Cox, at a 
sdance in January, 1S73, it is stated, asked of a spirit face, 
“Are you my uncle, Robert Cox?" and the face ^wed an 
affirmative.® But as Serjeant Cox himself does not refer to 
the incident, and later repeatedly expressed his entire dis- 
belief in materialised spirit fdrms, it may be presumed that 
the recognition was premature. Later, such recognitions were 
reported not infrequently.® I have myself W’ithin the last 

^ r<«fU from the Osksr \Verld,\fj\\.S Olcott. Hartford (Conn.), 1S75. 

* Sftntualistt p<.c. 29th, 1S76 ; see also D. D Ilocnc, and iihadms ef 

•Sftrtsualism, pp. 260-4. ^ Sfitntuahst, May 151I1, 1S72. 

* S/irtium 1S73, p. So ^'daid, 1873, p. 81, 

* e g Mr. J. iL 0 ‘SulljTan’s recognition of h>s motlicr at Firman’s scanets 
already referred to ; Mr. Coleman’s account of a lady recognising her husband 
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twenty years received accounts of several sudi incidents from 
persons of. Unquestioned good faith, who believed themselves 
actually to have seen the features of some dead friend. In 
all cases, however, the light was dim,^ and the observers 
‘appear to have been in some emotional, stress. ■ . , 

In short, there can be no doubt that in most cases the 
attendants at these dark sdances see what they- wish to see. 
'Dr. .Horace Furness has given a most instructive account of 
his experiences at materialisation stances in America, from 
which I quote tlie following : — 

“ At another sdance a woman, a visitor, led from the cabinet to 
me a materialised spirit, whom she introduced to me as ‘her 
daughter, her dear, darling daughter,’ while ;iothing could be clearer 
to me than the features of the medium in every line and lineament. 
Again and again men have led roimd the circle the materialised 
spirits of their Nvives, and introduced them to each visitor in turn 5 
fathers have taken round their daughters, and I have, seen widows 
sob in the arms of their dead husfemds. Testimony such as this 
staggers me. Have I been smitten with colour-blindness ? Before 
me, as far as I can detect, stands the very medium herself, in 
shape, size, form, and feature true to a line j and yet, one^ after 
another, honest men and women at my side, ivithin ten minutes 
of each other, assert that she is the absolute counterpart of their 
nearest and deafest friend, nay, that she ts that friend. It is as 
incomprehensible to me as the assertion that the heavens are green 
and the leaves of the trees deep-blue. Can it be that the faculty 
of observation ‘and comparison is rare, and that our features are 
really vague and mistj’ to our best friends ?.or.is''it that the medium 
exerdses some mesmeric influence on her visitors, who are thus 
made to accept the faces which she wills*them to see? or is iv 
after all, only the dim light and a fresh illustration of fn Miiit (ous les 
chats sont 

We shall have occasion to return to the subject of recogni- 
tion in the next chapter, and again in Book IV. chapter iv. 

\spirilualUt, i4lh July, 1S76); Mf. Ronald’s recognition of his brother 
{Spiritualist, April 20th, I877, letter by St. George Stock), etc. RemarkaoW 
accounts hate recently appearrf in Ug&t (April, 1900, and later dates) of seances 
with Husk, at which several sjarit faces have been show n against the backgrounJ 
of a luminous slate^ and in each case recognised by one or other of those presenU 

* “ The recognisable faces of deceas^ persons seem to be formed with more 
■ difliciflly, and in all cases ti) bear less i^ht than the faces in aflinlty to 

medium. . . . Tlie recognisable&cesliaveless life m them, and blit few ofalww 
can talk.” (W. H. Hanison, In ^inhtalist, Feb. 1st, 1S73.) 'y • 

* Stybert Report, p. 150. The bodies of drowned persons are 
erroneously recognised. For a striking instance see Le BoO, 

Fouhs, p, 34. 



CHAPTER VII 


SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPHS 

T he history of spirit photography, though, in this 
country at any rate, extremely brief, presents several 
features of interest. Like most -other tj'pcs of mani- 
festation, it originated in' America. So early as October, 
1862, Dr. Gardner, of Boston, announced that a photographer 
of that ci^ named Mumler had, in taking a photograph of 
himself, obtained on the. same plate the likeness of a cousin 
dead some twelve years before. In the course of the next 
few weeks many well-known’ Spiritualists flocked to Mumler’s 
studio and obtained “spirit photographs,” some of which 
were recognised as being tlte likenesses of deceased friends. 
In February of the .following year, however, Dr. Gardner 
discovered that, in' two at least of the so-called spirit photo- 
graphs, a living person had sat for the “ spirit.” Dr. Gardner 
himself and most other Spiritualists appear still to have been 
satisfied that some of the photographs were genuine, basing 
their conviction 'on tlie double ground that many of the 
'.spirit figures had been recognised, and that in some cases 
'the process of production had been supervised throughout 
by expert witnesses Avithout trickery being detected. 

But the exposure put a stop to the trade for the time, and 
we hear no more of Mumler until 1869, when he reappeared 
in New York. Within a few sveeks of his commencing opera- 
tions in that city a prosecution \vas instituted against him 
by the municipal authorities. The prosecution, however, was 
unable — the old Boston evidence being barred — to bring 
forw'ard any actual proof of fraud ; w’hilst for the defence 
numerous witnesses appeared, some themselves photographers 
who had investigated and failed to detect trickery, others, 
litters who had obtained on the plate portraits of deceased 
ielatives..’ In the event Mumler was discharged for want of 
•evidence.^ 

> 

* S^in/ual A/a^Jxitie, i86?, p 5635 1863, pp 36, 82, 128, 182; 1S69, 
pp. 226, 241. 
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It is not until 1872, however, that we find any record 
of spirit' photography in this 'country. The manifestation 
origincited about the same time as the materialisations dealt 
with in the last chapter, and through the same instrumentality 
— that of Mr. and Mrs. Guppy. After frial in the domestic 
circle for some weeks without success, Mr. Guppy fo'und a 
photographer named Hudson who, \vith the assistance of 
Mrs. Guppy or some other ipedium, was able to produce 
spirit pictures. The procedure was much the same as that 
followed by Mumler. The sitter would be posed in front of 
.the camera, and, if the operation were successful, the 
developed picture ^vould present, in addition to his owm 
image, ano&er figure, .in most cases draped, and with the 
features blurred or only partly discernible. '• 

Hudson’s studio \vas at once besieged by eager Spiritualists, 
and numerous testimonies to the genuineness of the results 
appeared in the Spiritualist papers. Mr. Slater, an optician, 
took his own camera, lenses, and plates, and >vatched the 
process throughout, without discovering any suspicious cir- 
cumstance. Moreover, though most of the spirit faces were 
more or less veiled In white drapery, a considerable proportion 
were unhesitatingly recognised by the^ sitters as the likenesses 
of friends. But very shortly Ae bright, prospect clouded. 
Mr. Enmore Jones, a well-known Spiritualist, who had jn his 
first enthusiasm described the instant recognition by his son 
of an imperfectly discernible profile as that of a dead sister, 
wrote later to say that he bad found grounds for suspicion, 
and that on further inspection he was satisfied that the 
likeness was not that of his daughter ,or of any member 
of his family. And worse was to follo^v. ^The editor of the ‘ 
Spirihialist, W. H. Harrison, himself "i* .practical photo- 
‘grapher, another Spiritualist photographer, Beattie, and other 
persons soon 'ascertaihed that fraud had been us^. It was 
observed, on a close sa-utiny of the pictures, that in some 
cases the medium had dress^ up to play the part of ghost. 
Jn many tliere were signs of double exposure, the pattern 
of the carpet and other parts of the background showing 
through the legs of the sitter, as well as through those of the 
ghost. Inspection of the actual negatives again revealed that 
in some cases they had been tampered with in the attempt to 
erase these tell-tale marks.^ < ' * 

* The April, May, June, July, 1872. Hudson’s photographs a/e 

DOW difficult to obtain ; but 1 hxre examiaed a few speamens — the properly 
of Mr. -Dawson Rogers and the S^ritnal Alliance — two of which bear clear 
marks of double exposure, the bacl^onnd in each case being vfeible rthrough the 
dress of lie sitter. 
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« But the demonstration produced little effect The 
Spirihtnltsf newspaper, mde^, ceased to pay any more 
attention to Hudson's spirit photography; but its Contem- 
poraries, the SpiriUial Magazine, Human Nature, 'and the 
Medium, gladly opened their columns to fresh testimonies 
and 'heated vindications The explanation of the ,cunou=, 
duplication of the^ pattern' of the carpet and other marks 
of double exposure which (bund most favour with believers 
was of a sufficiently ingenious kind. The spirits explained 
that these suspicious appearances were due to refraction ; the 
spirit aura, the presence of which was essential to the success 
of the experiment, differing apparently in density and rfe-* 
fractlng power from the ordinary terrestrial atmosphere.^ 
Hudson’s studio was more throng^ than ever, and Stainton 
Moses, in reviewing two years later the evidence for spirit 
photography, bases his case largely ori Hudson’s work, and 
does not think it necessary to dwell on his detected frauds.® 
The conviction entertained by most Spiritualists of the 
authenticity, in general, of these spirit , photographs, a con- 
viction shared, as we have seen in the Case of Marnier, even 
by some who admitted that fraud had been ^occasionally 
practised, rested ultimately upon the fact that many of the 
spirit figures were claimed by the sltters-as recognisable like- 
nesses of their friends How untrustworthy such recognition 
may be is made evident in many cases but 6f the mouths of 
the witnesses themselves Enmore Jones repudiated the 
recognition of his dead daughter as soon as he became aware 
of suspicious circumstances in the production of tlie photo- 
graph. A well-knihvn Spiritualist, Mrs. Fitzgerald, professed 
to recognise “unmistakably,” by the contour alone, a veiled 
and draped figure.^ A sceptical clergyman is reported by 
Stainton Moses to have recognised two faces which were so 
close together on the plate that “ although the features -were 
quite different, three eyes only were required to form two 
perfect faces”* Stainton Moses himself selects, out of a 
hundred and eighty photographs by Hudson submitted to 
him, two — presumably not the least impressive — to be repro- 
duced as illustrations to the articles referred to. Copies of 
these two photographs are before me as I write. One of the 
two represents an upright figure with the whole of the bust 
, enveloped in white drapery, so as entirely to conceal the form 

* ’ Sptritttal Ma^ztnt, 1872, p 482 ; Httwan Nature, I872, p 448 

* '*• See a series of articles by “ALA , Oxon published in Human Nature, for 

1874 and 1S75 * Sptrttna! Ma^~^ne, 1S72, p. 321. 

* Human Nature, 1874, p 429 
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The head jiresents a three-quarter face, with strongly marked 
prominent features. The upper .part of the head is concealecl 
by a dark covering which may be a skuU-cap, coming low 
down on the brow ; the white drapery referred to encroaches 
Just so far on the cheek and chin as to leave .it, uncertain 
whether there were whiskers or beard." The %ure was 
“ recognised ” as that of the sitter's father, an old gentleman 
In a skull-cap. It is undoubtedly a favourable specimen of 
the spirit photographer’s art Hut, as will be seen from the 
description, so little of the face is exposed to view that any 
identification must be of a verj' doubtful character. The 
same sitter subsequently “recognised” a portrait of a dead 
siste/ “ by the manner in which she wore her hair as a child.”* 
Bu{ the other photograph selected for representation is still 
less convincing. There are two spirits on the plate, a closely 
veiled (apparently) female figure, with its back half turned 
towards the spectator, and a baby enhaloed in copious white 
drapery. Moses, himself one of the sitters, claim? that teth 
figures were recognised, the mother, whose face is invisible, 
by her glove, the child by its features. Presumably when tl\e 
photograpli \vas new — my owm copy has faded with time— 
the babys features may have presented something more dis- 
tinctive than a smooth superfides purfctuated by two black 
dots. But as. the baby^ex hypothcsi, had died fifty years before 
at the age of seven months, the validity of this particular 
recognition must even .so appear questionable. 

But fresh evidence was soon forthcoming of the real signifi- 
cance of recognition in spirit photography.'- In the summer 
of 1874 a Parisian photographer, one Buguet, had come to 
London and produced spirit pictures. These pictures were 
of much higher artistic quality than those proceeding from 
Hudson’s studio ; the spirit faces were in most cases clearly 
defined, and were, in fact, frequently recognised by the sitters, 
and even W. H. Harrison failed to detect any trickery in the 
opdration.^. 

Many of the recognised figures were, indeed, those of well- 
Jmqum ^rsonages, Thixs, Kardec appeared on the 

plate when his widow \vas the sitter ; the same spirit also 
appeared with Miss Anna Blackwellrhis best-known English 
disciple. Miss Blackwell was also favoured by the presence 

’ Human Nature, 1874, p. 395. ' 

- Spiritualist, 1874, quoted ia /TufMan 1875, p. 14. •Hatrison 

watched the operation throughout, but was not allowed himself to operate, and 
for the identification of the glass plate he relied upon a small fragment of glass 
broken off by Buguet. I suspect that, as in the case of Duguid already refened 
to (pp. 86-7, above), Buguet found here an opportunity for substitution. 
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\)f Charles Dickens and of King Charles’ head Mr, GJedstanes 
obtained a portrait of the recently deceased Judge Edmonds 
Prominent Spiritualists like Lady Caithness, her 5 on, the 
Duke de Medina Pomar, and the Comti? de Bullet, obtained 
portraits of near relative? Instances <>f this kind dd not 
in themselves afford any presumption of supernormal power. 
Nor, again, is it difficult to account, on the hypothesis of 
tnckeiy, for the appearance of the wed known features of 
Stiinton Moses himself on the sensitised plate m Buguets 
studio in Pans, when the original was, as he tells ps, lying 
in his bed in London m a state of deep trance^ It is rpiich 
more remarkable to find that comparativ ely obscure persons, 
of whom It is unlikely that Buguet could have heard, should 
again and again have obtained recognisable portraits of their 
dead friends Out of a hundred and twenty photographs “by 
Buguet dealt with by Stamton Moses, evidence was forth- 
coming of ^recognition, of of the operation being produced 
under test conditions, in as many as forty, a far higher pro 
portion tlian was the case with Hudson or Parkes 

Stamton Moses’ endorsement of Buguct's claims appeared 
in Human Nature for May, 1875 In the following month 
Buguet was arrested and charged by the French Government 
with the fraudulent manufacture of spirit photographs When 
put on his trial Buguet made a full confession The whole 
of his “spirit” photographs were, he stated, produced by 
means of double exposure In the first instance he employ'ed 
his assistants — of whom there were three or four — to play' the 
part of ghost Later, as his business ^rew, and he feared 
that the constant repetition of the s^me features might 
arouse suspicion, he constructed a headless doll or lay figure, 
ivhich, variously draped, served for the body of the ghost 
The head was commonly chosen to siftt'the expectations, 
where these were expressed, or apparent-Ciroumstances of the 
sitter , information on these points b^mg frequently ex- 
tracted by the assistants, who received the visitors on their 
entrance The lay figure and a large stock of heads were 
seized by the police at the studio* 

The peculiar interest of the tnal did not consist, however, 

’ //« tan Nature, 1875, p 97 

* A verbatim account of the trial wiU be found in ^ book, Precis aes Spintes, 
pubbshed in Pans in 1875 by Madame Leymane M Leymane, editor of the 
Kevue spxrtte, mho had admittedly suggested to Buguet that he should endeavour 
to produce spirit photographs like those of Motnlcr, on his fnal witli 

Buguet, and was in the event condemned, notwithstanding his protestations of 
innocence, to a like punishment, viz a year s imprisisnment and a fine of 500 
francs. 
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The head j)resents a three-quarter face, with strongly marked 
prominent features. The upper .part of the head is concealed 
by a dark covering which may be a skull-cap, coming low 
down on the 'brow ; the white drapery referred to encroaches 
just so far on the clieek and chin as to. leave -it, uncertdn 
whether there were whiskem or beard.’ The figure was 
.“recognised" as that of the sitter’s father, an old gentletnan 
in, a skull-cap. It is undoubtedly a favourable specimen of 
the spirit photographer’s art. But, as will be sfien from -the 
description, so little of the face is exposed to view, that any 
identification must be of a very doubtful character. The 
same sitter subsequently "recognised” a portrait of a dead 
sister’ " by the manner in which she wore her hair as a child.’’^ 
Bu£ the other photograph selected for representation is still 
less convincing. There are two spirits on the plate, a closely 
veiled (apparently) female figure, with its back half turned 
towards the spectator, and a baby enhaloed in copious white 
drapery. Moses, himself one of the sitters, claims that^ both 
figures were recognised, the mother, whose face is invisible, 
by her glove, the child by its features. Presumably when the 
photograph was new — my own copy has faded with time— 
the babys features may have presented something more dis- 
tinctive than a smooth superficies puifptuated by two black 
dots. But as.'the h&hy^^x died fiftyyears before 
at the age of seven months, the validity of this particular 
recognition must even so appear questionable. 

But fresh evidence was soon forthcoming of the real signifi- 
cance of recognition in spirit photography.- In the summer 
of 1874 ^ Parisian photographer, one Buguet, had come to 
London and produced spirit pictures. These pictures were 
of much higher artistic quality than those proceeding from 
Hudson’s studio' ; the spirit faces were in most cases clearly 
defined, and were, in fa{i, frequently recognised by the sitters, 
and even W. H. Harrison failed to detect any trickery in the 
op^ation.^. 

Many of the recognised figures w'ere, indeed, those of U’ell- 
knqwn personages. Thus, Allan Kardec appeared on the 
plate when his widow was the sitter ; the same spirit also 
appeared with Miss Anna Blackwellrhis best-known English 
disciple. Miss Blackwell was also favoured by the presence 

’ Human Halure, 1S74, p. 395. • * 

® Spirituahst, June, 1874, quoted !a £faman Haiure, 1S75, p. 14. Ilarnsoa 
watched the (^ration thioughout, but was not allowed himself to operate, and 
for the identification of the glass plate he lelied upon a small fragment of glass 
ireken by Busuet. I suspect that, as in the case of Duguid already refeneu 
to (pp. 86-7, above), Buguet found here an opjwrlunjty for substitution. 
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of Charles Dickens and of King Charles’ head. Mr/GJedstanes 
obtained a portrait of the recently deceased Judge Edmonds, 
Prominent Spiritualists like Lady Caithness, her Son, the 
Duke de Medina Pomar, and the Comte de Bullet,, obtained 
portraits of near relative?. Instances of this kind dO not 
in themselves afford any presumption of supernormal power, 
Nor', again, is- it ' difficult to account, on the hypothesis of 
trickery, for the appearance of the well-known features 'of 
Staiqton Moses himself on the sensitised plate in Buguet‘s 
studio in Paris, when the original was, as he tells jis, lying 
in'-his bed in London in a state of deep trance.' It is ipuch- 
more remarkable to find that comparatively obscure persons, 
of ^vhom it is unlikely that Buguet could have heard, should 
again and again have obtained recognisable 'portraits of their 
dead friends. Out of a hundred and twenty photographs by 
Buguet dealt with by Stainton Moses, evidence was forth- 
coming of' recognition, or of the operation being produced 
under test conditions, in as many as forty, a far'higher pro- 
portion than was the case with Hudson or Parkes. 

Stainton Moses’ endorsement of Buguet's claims appeared 
in Human Nature for May, 1875. In the following montli 
Buguet was arrested and charged by the French Government 
with the fraudulent manufacture of spirit photographs. When 
put on his trial Buguet made a full confession. The whole 
of his “spirit" photographs were, he stated, produced by 
means of double exposure. In the first instance he employed 
his assistants — of whom there were three or four — to play the 
part of ghost. Later, as his business grew, and he feared 
that the constant^ repetition of the same features might 
arouse suspicion, he constructed a headless doll or lay figure, 
which, variously rdraped, served for the body of the ghost. 
The head w-as commonly chosen to suit' the expectations,' 
where these were express^, or apparent-circumstances of the 
s/Ate.’: • •iTkforTO-Di.WciW wti pwwte 

tracted by the assistants, who received the visitors on their 
entrance. The lay figure and a large stock of heads w-ere 
seized by tlie police at the studio,* 

The peculiar interest of the trial did not consist, however, 

* Human Nature, 1875, p 97. 

* _A verbatim account of the trial nil! be found in a book, Froth des SptnUs, 
published in Pans in 1S75 by Madame Lejmarie. M. Leymane, editor of the 
Fevui sftnte, r\ho had admittedly suggested to Buguet that he should endeavour 
to produce spirit photographs like these of Mumler, was put on his tnal vnth 
Buguet, and m-is in the event condemned, notwithstanding his protestations of 
innocence, to a like punishment, viz. a year's unpnsonment and a fine of 500 
francs 
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in these paltry revelations; for, after all, Bngxict did little 
to improve <)n the methods inaugurated by his predecessors. 
It is the clTect produced on his dupes by Buguet’s confession, 
and tKd display of his trick apparatus, which is really worthy 
^pf .attention. Witness after witness-s-journalist, photographic 
expert, musician, merchant, man of letters, optician,' -ex- 
, professor of history, colonel of artillerj', etc., etc. — came 
fpr%vard to testify on behalf of the accused. Some had 
/watched the process throughout, and* were satisfied that 
trickery had not been practised. Marty had obtained on the 
plate unmistakable portraits of those dear to them, and 
found it impossible to relinquish their faith. One after 
another these witnesses were confronted with Buguet, and 
heard him explain how the trick had been done. One after 
another they left the iwdtness-box, protesting that they could 
not doubt the evidence of their own eyes. Here, chosen 
almost at random from iT>any similar accounts, is the testi- 
mony of M.‘ Dessenon, picture-seller, aged fifty-five. After 
describing how he had obtained in the first instance various 
figures whi4h fie could not recognise, he continues : — 

“The portrait of my wife, which I had specially asked for, is m 
like her that wlien I showed it to one of my relatives he exclaimed, 
‘It’s my cousin.’ 

“ Th Court. Was that chance, Buguet ? 

Buguet. 'Yes, pure cliancc. I had no photograph of Mme. 
Dessenon. • 

The Witness. My children, like myself, thought the likeness per- 
fect. When I showed them the picture, they cried, * It’s mamma. 
A very fortunate chance 1 ... I am convinced it was my wife. 

* The Court. You see this doll and all the rest of the things? 

• The Witness. Tliere is nothing there in the le.ast like the photo- 
graph which I obtained. 

The Court. Yoil may stand down.”^ 

Incidentally there were two or three curious bits of evi- 
dence on the value of recognition as a test. A police officer 
stated tViTit "Bvigvket shiowed Wm li poitiatt •wViieb bad done 
duty as the sister of one sitter, the mother of a second, and 
the friend of a third.* Again, it came out in the evidence 
that a very clearly defined head (reproduced as an illustra- 
tion to Moses’ articles in Human Nature), which had been 
claimed by M. Leymarie as the portrait of his almost lifelong 
^friend, M. Poiret, was recognised by another witness as sn 
excellent likeness of his fathw-in-law, still living at Dreiix, 
^ des Sfinles, p. jj. » /did., p. zj. 
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and much annoyed at Ids premature introduction to the 
spirit world,' ‘ ^ • 

The effect of the Exposure on English Spiritualists Appears 
to have been much the samfe as the effect on BugUet’s actual 
dupes. Stainton Moses temarked that the prosecution bore 
traces of clerical drigin, that the judge was strongly biassed, ' 
and that Buguet wds obviously a genuine medium, who had 
no doubt been bribed or t6rrorised to make a spurious 
confession, and to fabricate a box full of trick apparatus for* 
exhibition at the triah- William Howitt saw in the whole 
proceedings further evidence of an organised conspiracy on 
the part of the Jesuits to overthrow Spiritualism They had 
in this instance, he pointed out, apparently bribed a genuine 
medium to ' confess to imaginary trickery, as a few years 
•before th^ had sent one of thdir '6wn emissaries, Allan 
Kardec, to poison the pure wells of the nevv truth with the 
pestilential doctrine of reincarnation.^* 

However^ the result of the trial was undoubtedly on the 
whole to discourage the profession of .spirit photography, 
and we hear little more of it in this country after I875. 

Of other alleged < instances of spirit photography at this 
time, one only deserves serious notice.* Mr, Beattie, a 
practical photographer, who had already, on tlie strength 
of the signs of double exposure, denounced Hudson’s 
spurious pictures, in the years 1874-5 carried on with a 
few friends a series of experiments at Bristbl. The results, 
after many blank stances, ivere the production of a number 
of plates exhibiting curious blotches and splashes of light, 
a few bearing a rerhote resemblance to the human figure, 
but the majority being shapeless and unrecognisable. 
Judged from the reproductions which 1 have seen,® the effects 
might well be due to rays of light being admitted through 
a small aperture on to the sensitised plate In the develdping 
room.® The experiments took place in the studio of a 

' Proeis des Sptnles, p 42 ; see also Human Haltnr, 1875, frontispiece 
Tlie spirit head in the photograph is noticeably flat, thus testifyins to its origin 

® Human Nature, 1875, pp 334, 33S * Spmtual Magazine, 1875, p 346. 

^ I omit any account of Parhes’ pctures, partly because he would not appar* 
enlly allow his processes to be thoroughly supervised, partly because so very few 
of his spirit photographs were even claimed as recognised See the article by 
Afrs. SidgwicU, Pro(. S P R., vol vii , and Stainton Moses’ articles m Human 
Nature 

* Some of these photc^aphs are reprodnccd m Aksakof’s Ammismus und 
Sptntismnsi'ie\. 1 Leipzig, 1890 

* Or the blotches might be due to tbe use of a strong developer ; or conceiv- 
ably they might have been produced by smearing the negative mth some reagent 

a soluble sulphide — which woiJd blacken it From the reproductions 
referred to it is pot clear that the white Uotches have any spatial relation to the 
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professionfil photographer named Josty.who supplied also the 
apparatus u$ed, and who received payment for hts sen-ices. 
Josty further acted as medium and assistant in the necessary 
pperntions^* From the evidence published by Mrs. Sidgwick, 
it Is clear that Josty’s, ^laracter was not such as to make 
trickery on his part a very improbable explanation.^ 

The profession of spirit photography has languished in this 
country since 1.875.* From time to time within the last five* 
and*twenty years, however, reputed spirit photographs have 
been obtained by private persons without the aid of a 
professional medium or photographer. Most of those which 
I have seen represent mere vague fogs or splotches of light, 
and were no doubt caused by the inadvertent admission of 
light to the sensitised plate, whether through incapacity on 
the part of the operator or some undetected defect in the 
apparatus. In a case which was brought to-my notice lately 
the supposed ghost was apparently to be attributed to an 
accidental double exposure; there werc/aint marks of double 
exposure in the print. - . . 

A very curious .ghost photograph .attained gome celebrity 
ten years ago. A lady, on the 5th December, 1891, took a 

photograph of the library of D Hall. Six months later 

she developed the plate and found seated in a large armchair 
the faint but clearly discernible figure of a man. Vario^ 
friends recognised-the Image as the likeness of the late Lord 

D , the owner of D Hall, and it was ascertained 

that Lord D had actually been buried on the day the 

photograph was taken. Professor Barrett, however, who 
investigated the case, showed (i) that the image is too faint 
and blurred for any likeness to be substantiated ; (2) that tlfe 
pfate had been exposed in the camera for an hour and the 
room left unguarded ; (3) that actual experiments show that 
an appearance such as that on the plate could have been 

figures of the sitters, i.f, the blot^es may haTC been produced before the plats 
»yas put into the camera. 

t /^roe. S."' P. R,, voL vii. p. 3S6, on ‘‘Spirit Photography”: a reriy to 
"Du A. R- Wallace, by Mrs. Henry Sidgwick. Mrs. Sjd^wck’s aitieie, to 
which I have been much indebted in the preparation of this chapter, funusbw 
atrenchant analysis of the ^ief evidence for spirit photography, and should he 
referred to by all interested in the subject. , . 

® Bouisnell is the professionaJ who has attained most celebrily in Spirituahsl 
circles of recent years. I am not aware, however, of any evidence entitling his 
productions to serious consideration. Some of his photographs which I have seen 
,jjeat unmistakable marks of double exposure — the pattern of the floorcloth and 
Uhe drop-curtain of the studio being visible through the sitter’s fegsLctc. Oaeot 
Boursnell’s spirit pictures represents a well-known statesman, in which the head 
has apparently, as in Buguet's productions, been cut from a photograph, the 
contour being heavily draped to hide the sharp edges of the card. 
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produced if a man — there were four men in the Ipuse — had 
sat in the chair for a few seconds during the exposure, 
moving his head and limbs the while There seepis no 
reason to doubt that in fact the picture was so produced, 
though it IS now impossible to verify this hypothesis^ A 
ghost picture, which was probably caused in a similar way, 
was shown me lately The operator had been photographing 
a chapel On developing the plate he observed in, a panel 
of the woodwork a faintly discernible face, in which he 
recognised the feature^ of a young acquaintance who had 
recently met with a tragic death In fact, when he told me 
the story and showed me the picture, I could easily see the 
faint but well marked features of a handsome, melancholy lad 
of eighteen A colleague, however, to whom I showed the 
photograph without relating the story, at oncQ identified 
the face as that of a woman of thirty The outlines are 
in reality so indistinct as to leave ample room for the 
imagination to work m , and there is no reason to doubt 
that, as in the ghost of the library, the camera had merely 
preserved faint traces of some intruder who, during prolonged 
exposure stood for a few seconds in front of it " 

* Sea the account of this case m 5 " ^ , vol juv p 234 aad the 

subsequent discussion in the Joumal ^ j? for I ebruary and the following 
months, ipoo 

* No attempt has been made m the text to give a systematic account of the 
various Innds of fraud or acadeot which may give rise to reputed spint photographs 
Nor, indeed does such a systematic expc«uion of the possibilities of deception 
form any part of the plan of this book But it may be useful briefly to enumerate 
some of the leading methods su^ested or actually show n to have been employed 

(1) A confederate may be suireptitiousW introduced and stand for a few 
^conds behind the sitter , (a) the figure of a spirit may be punted in sulphate 
of quinine or other fluorescent substance on part of the background , (3] t&e 
posiliie may be printed from two different negatises (this last is a clumsy device 
and can of course, be guarded against by inspection ofihe negative at the time) , 
(4) the native may be twice exposed this, as evplvined in the text is the 
method which has b«n actually adopted by most spirit photographers and, if care 
IS taken, m taking the picture of the ghost that 6nly that part of the plate on 
which the ghost is to appear shall be exposed to the light excellent results may be 
obtained , ($) in some cases, where old glass plates are used, the image of 
a previous photograph may remain on the glass and may reappear when the 
posilives arc printed off The Rev A T Fryer has called my attention to a casfe 
in which a faint portrait of a man was discerned in one of the panes of glass m a 
greenhouse The pane had apparently come from a photographic studio 
{BriitsA Journal 0/ Fkelop-aphy April 13th, 1900) 

The above ate the chief methods 1 ^ which n clearly defined fgure other than 
that of the ostensible sitter, can be introduced on to the plate But (6) *i trans 
parency may be introduced into the camera itself between the lens and the plate 
Images like those in Mr Beatties photograplts might conceivably haie been 
produced m "this way , (7) or the actinic light may be allowed to fall upon Ihi^ 

t ilate in the dark room I have heard of cases in wbicli the images of raised glass 
Etters on the side of the bath have been impnnted on the plate during the process 
of development 
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professionjil photographer named Josty, who supplied also the 
apparatus used, and who received payment for ht^ ser\dces. 
Josty further acted as medium and assistant in the necessary 
pperations^' From the evidence published by Mrs. Sidgwick, 
it is clear that Josty’s/character was not such as to make 
trickery on his part a very improbable expitfoationJ 

The profession of spirit photography has languished In this 
country since 1875.® From time to time within the last five- 
and-twenty years, however, reputed spirit photographs have 
been obtained by private persons without the aid of a 
professional medium or photographer. Most of those which 
I have seen represent mere vague fogs or splotches of light, 
and were no doubt caused by the inadveitent admission of 
light to the sensitised plate, whether through incapacity on 
the part of the operator or some undetected defect in the 
apparatus. In a case which was brought to^my notice lately 
the supposed ghost was apparently to be attributed to an 
accidental double exposure ; there were/aint marks of double 
e.xposure in the print. - . 

A very curious .ghost photograph attained some celebrity 
ten years ago. A lady, on the 5th December, l8pi, took a 

photograph of the library of D Hall. Six months later 

she developed the plate and found seated in a large armchair 
the faint but clearly discernible figure of a man. Various 
friends recognised the image as the likeness of the late Lord 

D— — •, the owner of D Hail, and it was ascertained 

that Lord D— — had actually been buried on the day the 
photograph was taken. Professor Barrett, however, who 
investigated the case, showed (i) that the image is too fai^ 
and blurred for any likeness to be substantiated ; ( 2 ) that tnS 
plate had been exposed in the camera for an hour and the 
room left unguarded ; (3) that actual experiments show that 
an appearance such as that on the plate could have been 

figujas Qf the sitters, i.e. the blotches may have been produced before the plate 
i?as pul into the camera. 

* Free. S.' P. R., voL v 5 |. p. 286, on “Spirit Photography”: a reply to 
'TDrr A. R. Wallace, by Mrs. ilcaty Sidgwick. Hfrs. Sid^ick’s article, to 
which I have been much indebted in the prepaiatlon of this chapter, 
a*lrcnchant analysis of the chief evidence for spirit photography, and should be 
referred to by all interested in the snl^ecL 

® Boursnell is the professional who has attained most celebrity in Spirituahst 
circles of recent years, l am not aware, however, of any evidence entitling hi* 
productions to serious consideration. Some of his photographs which 1 have seen 
^bear unmistakable marks of double exposure — the pattern of the floorcloth and 
-'dlie drop-curtain of the studio being visble through the sitter’s Icg^ efo- 
Boursnell’s spirit pictures representsa weiJ.koown statesman, in which the head 
has apparently, as in Buguet’s produeUons, been cut from a photograph, the 
contour being heavily draped to bide (be sharp edges of the card. 
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produced if a man — there were four men in the ipuse — had 
sat in the chair for a few seconds during the exposure, 
moving his head and limbs the while There seepis no 
reason to doubt that in fact the picture was so produced, 
though It IS now impossible to wrify this hypothesis^ A 
ghost picture, which was probably caused in a similar way, 
was shown me lately The operator had been photographing 
a chapel On deir eloping the plate he observed in a panel 
of the woodwork a faintly discernible face, in which he 
recognised the feature^ of a young acquaintance who had 
recently met with a tragic death In fact, when he told me 
the story and showed me the picture, I could easily see the 
faint but well*mirked features of a hanefsome, melancholy lad 
of eighteen A colleague, however, to whom I showed the 
photograph without relating the story, at onc^ identified 
the face as that of a woman of thirty The outlines are 
m reality so indistinct as to leave ample room for the 
imagination to work m , and there is no reason to doubt 
that, as in the ghost of the library, the camera had merely 
preserved faint tracer of some intruder who during prolonged 
exposure, stood for a few seconds m front of it ^ 

* See Ihe accounl of this case m />w S P JH vyl xiv p *34 and the 
subsequent discussion in the Journal S P R for Febniary and the folloAUJS 
months, 1900 

No attempt has been made in the text to gire a systematic account of the 
\ anous kinds of fraud or acadeut ivfaich may give rise to reputed spirit photographs 
Nor, indeed docs such a systematic exposition of the po$:>iWlities of deception 
form any part of the plan of this book But it may be useful briefly to enumerate 
some of the leading methods suggested or actually sho'vn to have been employed 

(1) A confederate may be surr^Utiously introduced and stand for a few 
^conds behind the sitter , (2) the l^urc of a spirit may be painted m sulphate 
of qiunme or other fluorescent substance on part of the background , (3) ific 
posilivu may be printed from two different negatives (this last is a clumsy device, 
and can, of course, be guarded against by inspection offho negative at the bme), 
(4) the negative may be twice exposed this as explained in the test, is the 
method which has been actually adopted by most spirit photographers anfl, if care 
is taken, in taking the picture of the ghost that only that part of the plate on 
which the ghost is to appear shall be exposed to the light excellent results may be 
obtained , (5) in some cases, where old glass plates are used the image of 
a previous photograph may remain on the glass and may reappear when the 
positives are printed olT The Rc\ A T Fryer has called my attention to a case 
in which a faint portrait of x man was dtsceroevl in one of the panes of glass in a 
greenhouse The pane had apparently come from a photographic studio 
{Brtiuh Journal 0/ PI otep-aJ>f'}, Apn\ Ijlli, 1900) 

The above are the chief methods by whicli x clearly defined figure, other than 
that of die ostensible sitter can be introduced on to the plate Cut (6) a trans 
parency may be introduced into the camera itself between the lens and the plate 
Images like those in Mr Beatties rdiotographs might conceivably have hem 
prodiiceil ih this way , (7) or the actinic light may be allowed to fall upon the 
't'late m the dark room I have heard of cases in which the images of rused glass 
letters on the side of the bath have been imprinted on the plate during the process 
of development 



CHAPTER V'UI 

CLAIRVOYANCE AND TRANCE-SPEAKING 

O F the psychological manifestations of later Spiritualism 
there is little to be said. Prior to i860, as already 
shown, trance communications and inspirational wib 
ing and drawing had played the leading part in this country 
in the spread of the new faith. But from that date onward 
the Increasing prevalence of physical phenomena drew away 
attention fro'm the less arresting manifestations of the trance. 
It was gradually realised, moreover, .fay the more sober- 
minded Spiritualists that trance manifestations' of the ordinary 
type were in themselves of little value as evidence for any 
external agency, Th6 communications were obviously in 
most cases coloured by the medium’s mind, if they did not 
actually .originate there. The difficulty of obtaining con- 
clusive answers to "test” questions was considerable ; and 
satisfactory evidence of the identity of the so-called spirit com- 
municators was still more rarely forthcoming. Thus Mr. W. H. 
Harrison, writing in 1S75, states that he hdd on two occasions 
only received any evidence of this kind worth consideration, 
arid that after studying trance mediumship for some months, 
he'^ihad been forced to fall back on the physical manifesta- 
tions for the proof which he required.^ Dr. A. R. Wallace 
admits that “the purely mental phenomena are generally of 
no 'use, as evidence to non-Spirituiists.”* The only instances 
of "such test phenomena quoted in Dr. Wallace’s book as 
corfiihg under Ais personal* observatibn are messages spwV‘ 
out by raps at stances with Mrs. Marshall.® For illustrations 
of clairvoyance he quotfes accounts of Dr. Haddock’s som- 
nambule, Emma, and the performances of Adolphe and 
Alexis Didier.^ And, speaking generally, in the recitals of 
personal experience after i860 a small and rapidly lessening 

• Sf'in'l Pto/U, pp. 3S, 39. , 

* Afirtules and AfoJ<m pp. 202, 203 (2ad edition, iSSiJ. 

* * Hid., pp. 60 ft seq. 
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share is assigned to the subjective phenomena of the trance 
and automatism. The ihree^ hundred pages of evidence 
published in the Dialectical* Society’s Report include pnly a 
few brief accounts of verified spirit messages, or even of 
proofs of clairvoyance.* ^ 

Nevertheless, m the years 1860-80,' and indeed ifp to the 
preserit time, automatic wjriting and speaking have been 
.abundant in private circles; and in many cases within my 
own* knowledge manifestations of this kind, occurring as, it 
were spontaneously in the family circle after recent bereave- 
ment, have done much to carry conviction of intercourse 
with the spirit world. These communications, however, rarely 
contain anything of general interest, or of objective value as 
evidence, and the subject has probably be^rt sufficiently con- 
sidered in previous chapters.- There ^ave also been numerous 
mediums who professed clairvojfance. Of the trance com- 
munications of Home and Stamton Moses we shall speak 
later. Of purely professional mediums some of the most 
notable were Miss Lottie Fowler, Mrs. Olive, Mr. Towns, 
Miss Hudson, and .Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher^® Of all these 
Miss Fowler, an Arnerican by birth, enjoyed the highest 
reputation. I have received from various friends accounts 
of communications received from her which certainly, as 
described, appeared to point to the possession on her part 
of supernormal powers of obtaining Information.* But 
testimony in matters of this kind is peculiarly liable to 
fallacy ; and the investigators of the Society for Psychical 
Research have failed almost completely to extract any evi- 
dence for clairvoyance or thought-transference hav-ing even 
a primA value from the annals of English Splrltualismi 
prior to the last decade. 

But apart from trance messages and clairvoyance of 'tbe 
ordinary type, there have been various series of trance copi- 
munications of a more impersonal character which have 

’ Sec especially the evidence of Cromwell Varley, HoeWej, Signor Damlam, 
Mrs. Ilonywood, and the Master of Ltndsay. ^ ‘ 

^ See especially chaps, ii. and iv. of the present book. 

^ For some illustrations of the mediumshipof Miss Fowler, Mrs Olive, and 
Miss Hudson, slc ff'iere are tie PeaJthyFtit£(Londott, 1873) Some startling 
accounts of test communications recaved through Miss Fowler are given in the 
Spintualist penodicals lietwecn iSyzand 1874. In iht S/tn/ua/ JSfa^aane (1874, 
pp. 36, 1S7, 2S6) are quoted articles which appeared in the C/asraw Daily Kt-aii 
in March of that year, In winch the “Speail Commissioner** of the taper, pte 
sumably a personal stranger to hliss Fowler, desenbes some remarkable pieces of 
intimate personal history given to himself and a friend Ilellenbacli(£'m«/<4ii&w* 
phe des gtsunden Meitse/ieirserslanJet'i bears witness to Miss Fowler’s clair* 
voyance. 

* My own solitary interview with Miss Fowler was completely unsuccessful. 
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been suj^osed by Spiritualists to exhibit supernormal know- 
ledge. Two of the most striking of these I select for con- 
sideration. It is to be noted that each of Uie mediums con- 
cerned has also produced physical phenomena of a kind to 
imply either supernormal powers over matter, 'or systematic 
fraud. 

In 1875 Mr, T. P. Barkas held a series of sittings with 
a trance medium, afterwards well known, chiefly for her' 
physical phenomena, as Madame Esperance. A selection 
of tho' results was published a few years later in the 
Psychological Review} and again in Light} From Mr. Barkas’ 
narrative we learn that the sittings were given freely. The 
medium, an imperfectly educated woman, would answer in 
the trance questions put to her by the sitter. Before Mr, 
Barkas’ advent the questions had been of a miscellaneous 
character, without system or continuity, and the records had 
been imperfectly preserved. Mr. Barkas _,conceived the idea 
of putting a series of questions in various.branches of physical 
science, and received answers of a very surprising kind.^ The 
answers were generally relevant to the question, occasionally 
correct, and in any event revealed a copious and bewildering 
technical vocabulary. Mr. Barkas claimed that in view of the 
limited education of the medium, and the circumstances under 
which the answers were given, the scientific knowledge dis- 
played must have emanated from a supernormal source— 
presumably from the spirits of the dead savants who pro- 
fessed to speak through the human organism. 

On a superficial examination the results are certainly 
difficult to explain. But if we read Mr. Barkas’ narrative 
closely we shall note (1) that the medium had due notice 
of the subject on which she was to be questioned ; “ I '^’ 3 ® 
gratified,” writes Mr. Barkas, “when I proposed to the con- 
trol to take up questions in physical science, to find,” eta 
(i) Mr. Barkas has published not all the answers received, 
but only a small s^ection, presumably not those least 
calculated to support his argument. (3) Again, it is quite 
■clear that the few answers published have been edited, thougn 
td’ ^v’hat precise extent does not appear. If we compare m® 
answers, for instance, given on page 228 of the Psychological 
Review with the version of the same answers given in Light 
(February 21st and March 14th, 1885), we shall find numerous 
and not always unimportant discrepancies. (4) Lastly, though 
many of the answers as selected and edited are substantially 

’ Oct., 1878. - l*eb , March, April, etc., 18S5. 

• { » Revicm, \oI. u p. 219. 
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correct, others are not merely erroneous, but contain errors 
which would be impossible for anyone with a rudjmentary 
understanding of the subject ' 

Thus, at a seance held on August i6th, 1S75, Mr’Barkas 
asked the follow mg question — 

“ In making re^ organ pipes there are single notes that « 
cannot be made to speak correctly without having a small 
hole bored m what is termed the ‘boot’ of the pipe. * Why 
IS this?” 

The answer is given- Because tn organ pipes the sound is 
made to, or I mean the atr ts made to vibrate, by issuing^roin 
a small slit and sinking on a sharp aitUng edge Tins should 
be done in every case I don't know why in reed organs alone, 
since It would be an advantage tn every case ^ 

The answer would have some relevance only if the question 
had referred to the action of the mouthpifice of the pipe- 
Again, at the stance of November isth, 1875, "kich was 
devoted to questions on heat, the medium is asked — 

' What is radiant heat ? ” 

The answef rdns ^cat given off from an invisible source 
heat from a dark object 

To appreciate the full significance of this answer it should 
be understood that m the text-books the definition of radnnt 
heat IS commonly followed by the statement that heat may 
be radiated from dark as well as from luminous bodies 

Or take this question “Has glass or rock salt the greater 
dispersive power for heat?” 

Answer Glass bang almost athermnnous does not disperse 
the heat, but lock salt is the most dialhermanous, and transmits 
all, or nearly all, luminous and obscure rays^ 

Again the answer shows a failure to comprehend the 
question The conjunction of glass and rock ‘alt no doubt 
suggested to the medium an answer which would have been 
relevant, though only partially correct, if the question asked 
had been different 

In a dissertation on the stnicture of the ear we read of 
*'a series of filaments known as otolithes " , ■* and later on we 
get an amazing classification of all chemical compounds under 
ten heads, viz acids, oxidts, anhydrates, hydrates, chlorates, 
chlorides, sulphides, sulphates, caiionates, nitrates^ 

* 14th March 18S5 

’ For an nnab-sis of the medium’* mistakes la acoust cs see an aruclc by 
Frof-s.v>r Mathews, in S P P for iNovcmbcr, iSS^ 

* PfS^AeU'ical Ar la-', Oct , 1S7S, p 532 

* /iiJ , p. 23 j * /id ,p. 2 j5 

11 — k 
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I imagine a fairiy intelligenf schoolboy, if he had known 
beforehand the subject of his vivA voc^ examination, and ha’d 
been ablc.'as Madame Esperance apparently w'as.'to suggest 
or modifyi the questions, or when hard pressed ' to refuse an 
answer, above all, if his ansxv«*s had been selected arid 
touched up by a sympathetic -examiner, — such a schoolboy, 
I imagine, if he could have been induced to cram at all, would 
have had better results to show for his' cramming,^ 

A more interesting because, apparently, a more spontaneous 
case, is that of David Dugiiid, the Glasgow painting medium, 
some of whose performances have been already described." 
Duguid, a working cabinet-m.iker by trade, was over thirty 
when, in 1865, he first joined a Spiritualist circle. He soon 
developed the power of painting pictures in the trance, with 
his eyes apparently fast closed. Mr. H. Nisbet, the Glasgow 
publisher, at whose house the circle was held, has written a 
biographical notice of the medium,* from which we learn that 
Duguid took no fee for his seances, and that strangers w'ere, 
for some years at any rate, admitted freely -to witness the 
paintings in progress. No experiments appear to have been 
made to test the genuineness of the trance, nor, indeed, is 
there any test which cari be relied upon in such cases, though 
certain persons display 'in the trance symptoms {e^. insensi- 
bility of the conjunctiva) which cannot readily be feigned. 

'From Dr, William Anderson, who witnessed the perform- 
ance in i866, and who had himself no doubt that the medium 
was really entranced, we have a fairly accurate description 
of what took place.* For the convenience of the spect^or, 
the easel was usually placed in the full light of the gas. The 
medium, apparently in deep trance, and with his eyes ap- 
parently closed, would paint rapidly and effectively, the sub- 
jects being for the most part landscapes, lakes, waterfalls, 

On. one occasion, when the light was reduced to a feeble 
glimmer and a screen held between that glimmer and the 
canvas, the medium in Dr. Anderson’s presence went on 
working at. the picture, introducing, during the almost com- 
plfete darkness, several small boats on the surface of a lak^ 

* Hie Spirilu:itist paper Ib 1890 contained several letter® signed 

“Edina” giving accounts of trance communicnllons, purporting to come 
from different spirits through the onanism of the writer’s daughter, a young 
woman of twenty-three. Ihc resalt of a earful analysis of these trance 
munications will be found in \ht JountaJ ^ /it S, P. S. for July, i^ 9 i. 
analysis showed that, in every case which could conscniently be tested, tne 
information given was either incorrect, or was such as could l>e obtainetl 
books or Ollier readily acccssUn soared * See above, pp. , 

* See the Introduction to Ilafed, Prinet of Ptrus. Glasgow, II. Nisbet. 1“7“ 

* Ibid., p. 3. 
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On the whole, the descriptidn given is consistent with the 
supposition that Duguld*was really entrapced, bpf ^at he 
used his normal eyesight, in the^ame manner as the entranced 
“clairvoyants" who figlired before the second French Com- 
mission or it is permi^ible to suppose that the extraordinary 
sense of space relation exhibited in certain abnormal states 
may have helped the mahifegtations ^ It is not until '^we 
come to the "direct spirit jiaintings” executed in darkpess, 
as already described, that ;jvo are confronted witli the alterna- 
tive of preconcerted fraud or occult faculty. ^ 

For similar reasons I am disposed to regard Duguid’s 
trance utterances as probably not involving conscious de- 
ception. The spint artists who inspired his earlier trances 
purported, as already said, to be Ruysdael and Steen. In 
August, 1869, however, there appeared a’pqw control, Hafed, 
a prince of Persia in the early days of the Christian era, and 
the interest of his revelations eclipsed even the marv'el of the 
spirit paintings. Throughout a hundred sittings, extending 
over some years, tl^c spirit of Hafed delivered himself of a 
series of discourses, dealing with his own experiences on 
earth and with the wonders of the spirit spheres Of princely 
birth, Hafed had been summoned at an early age to take 
command of his country's armies in ,an expraition against 
a host of ruthless Arab invaders. He had fought and bedn 
victorious, had loved, married, and lost his wife. He was 
admitted to the order of the Magi, and ultimately chosfen 
Archmagus. He w'as thus enabled to furnish the Glasgow 
circle with detailed descriptions of the creeds and social life 
of ancient Persia, Tyre, Greece, Egypt, Judica, Babylon, 
and many other long-perished civilisations which the Arch- 
magus visited in his travels. Incidentally he corrects the 
history and chronology of Moses, and many false conceptions 
current among the learned concerning the ancient wo^ld. 
But all this is introductory to tlie climax of his life. His 
guardian spirit summoned Hafed and two brother Magi to 
go to Judxa and take with them rich gifts to greet the birth 

> ' See above, \ol i p. 74, ami pp 14*-^ 

^ The best known cample of this singular ficnlt), v.hich almost seems 
occasjonally to usurp the sense of sight, is that of the soldier wounded in the 
Franco Prussian War, who coulil fill a whole sheet of paper with wnling, and 
then, without the use of his ejesigbt, go !»ad. oier what he had written, dotting 
the rs and malung erasures ami amendmeats. Tlie case was described by Huxley 
(following Mesnet) in his article on “linman Automalisra " Other instances of 
the facult} arc given by llraid. Carpenter {J/Mal rhysto^esy, edition of 1876, 
P* * 43 ). 'V. Jama (/Vw. Am S P. R 554) I hai e mj-scif seen one doubt* 
lul instance of it. It is commonly cspuunM as a special development of the 
muscular sense ' 
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“Tn the end the aged Persian, _after “nversing^rv^^Psul 
iSle“,”"nC&^^ in the arena at 

^The narrative is eeP™%“r“Jwe 
drawings, portraymg such sublets as 1 ^tl 
the hosts of Persra Araby a sea hgnt^^ ^ 

Sin^g^oStphH^ Hildooi and, finally, the 

v"ljStimV?fuS, a^n'd 

of -the early American trance-speaUrs rt 

■throughout, and f^tely <Jegencrates into P dy 

sounding verbiage. Nor, ap^t J™™ Xce in the 
subjects treated, is there anything to ; j, ^ould 

narrative. If published ^ *= “d ‘ ''‘'*“*'5 

■SorSf' tSetrs^^Id brained hL from too 

; familiar handling of sacred personalities. 

a I will not attempt Hi' •«*>“ “f of "ik' 

SiiSfef-1-gs-i.SSS^ 

■ ^:„TSf,'l? SSarof 0,0 oridnol rocord. hon, 
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To recognise th'it'*the' volume is in fact an historical 
romance, constnicted by a pious and half educated Scotch- 
man on the basts ef h!s studies in the Bible dnd vanous 
popular manuals, is not tq impute conscious deception to its 
author But the question of the responsibility of trance 
mediums for their uttefances will best be dealt with m a later 
chapter ^ 

A book published in 1870, Heaven opened, or Messages for 
the bereaved from thetr little ones in Glory} which excited 
some attention amongst believers, gives a fair idea of the 
kind of spirit messages received in devout circles at this 
time The authoress — a sister of Mr Morell Theobald, 
already referred to — concealed her identity under the initials 
‘ F J T” The messages, produced by automatic writing 
purported for the most part to proceed from the spirits of 
joung children, relations of the medium and are concerned 
with the glories of the spirit world, described m language 
appropriate to ) oung children The imagery is apparently 
borrowed partly from the Bible, partly from current fairy 
tales * V , 

Throughout the history of English Spiritualism; and down 
even to the present dn>, inspiratfonal speakers have played 
a large part in the propaganda One of the earliest native 
speakers of distinction was Mrs Emma Hardinge, afterwards 
Mrs Hardinge Britten, from whose work on Amendao 
Spiritualism 1 have had occasion to quote in previous 
chapters Mrs Hardinge, in 1865 and onwards, delivered 
eloquent discourses professedlj under spirit guidance, and 
generally on subjects chosen at the meeting by a committee 
from the audience* 

In or about 1870 Mr Morse, still one of the best known 
English trance speakers began his career His eloquence 
IS referred to in high terms by Serjeant Co\ “ I have heard 
an. uneducated barman,, when m n state of trance, maintain 
a dialogue with a party of philosophers on ‘Reason and 
Foreknowledge Will and Fate,* and hold his own against 
them I have put to him the most difficult questions in 

language to another Once more fr 38), Hafed prepani^ to do battle spoke 
of the unsheathing of h s faUon it was su^ested to him that perhaps fil 
con w-as a mistake for ‘ falchron But he rejected ihe suggestion “The 
falcon' he said, uas a long straight, two edged sword with a falcons head 
on the h It 

^ See Book IV chips vi and vu., especiall} the discussion of the Reincarna 
lion romance of ‘ Hekne S nith, the nurdium described b> M Tli Flpumoy 

* London J Buma. 

* See her £xtemfioraneaut AdSreaet First and Second Senes London 1865 
and 1SC6 
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psychology, and received answers always thoughtful, often 
full of wisdom, and invariably 'cohveyed . in choice and 
eloquent language. Nevertheless, m a quarter -of an hour 
afterwards, when released from the trance, he was unable to 
answer the simplest query on i philosophical subject, and 
was at a loss for sufficient language in which to express 
a co.mmonplace idea,”^ ' , , ^ 

But' the supreme example in this line was an American, 
Mrs. Cora L. V. Tappan (later Tappan-Richmond).' Under 
her* maiden name of Scott she had very early made her 
appearance in the Spiritualist Movement. As a child of 
eleven or twelve she had passed some months in Adin 
Ballou’s community at Hopcdale. Thereafter she had been 
controlled by the spirit of young Ballou. At the age of 
thirteen we hear of her addressing public audiences in VVis> 
consin- Three years later, as a girl of sixteen, she went to 
New York, and from that time onwards she became famous 
through 6 ut the States as a Spiritualist lecturer. In 187^ she 
came to 'England, and received an enthusiastic welcome 
For some? years she lectured regularly, or at frequent 
intervals, ‘in this country. According to her own belief in 
tht matter, she spoke under spirit guidance. Actually, there 
edn be little doubt that her utterances were In large measure 
\nnpremMitated, and that she was not herself a wholly 
conscious or voluntary agent in their production. As with 
her predecessor, Mrs. Hardinge, the subject of the lecture 
w.as commonly chosen by the audience after the lecturer had 
entered tHe room. But though no opportunity was afforded 
for preparing a discourse, it must be remembered that the 
subjects chosen by a committee of Spiritualists — since the 
audience had met together for edification and not for a 
sciendfic test — wqre naturally conrtected not remotely with 
Vthe' great issues raised by Spiritualism. And since Mr^ 
Tappan, by the estimate of her English biographer, had 
•dfelivefed some three thousand discourses in the previous 
■fifteen years, it can hardly be ^pfiosed that any of the topii^ 
selected were altogether unfamiliar to her.^ Let it-^fe 
granted, too, that, as her biographer candidly admits, thd 
quantity of the eloquence is more in evidence than the 
quality of it. But when all discounts have been made the 

• TAf ef Man, toI. it p. goj. The passage is quoted in 

and Modern Sfireiualtsm, p, 20i, Dr. Wallace, who endorses the testimony 
given by Serjeant Cor. 

® iJiseeiirses through the Mediumtkif of Mrs, Cora i. V. Tampan, Introduc- 
tion, p. xvii. London, 1S75. 
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feat must still remain i \N:ry surprising one That the flow 
of verbiage never fails js a small matter Mrs Tappan’s 
trance utterance surpass those of almost every other auto- 
matist in that there is a fairly coherent argument throughout 
Two at least of the subjects set to her m 1874 “The Ongm 
of Man” and "The Comparative Influence of Science and 
Morality on the tRi?^ and Progress of Nations,” may be 
presumed to have b^n little familiar^ But the speaker 
IS never at a loss In the first case, after refernngubnefly 
to the various solutions of the problem given by ancient 
theologies, she states the theory of evolution, and 'after 
propounding an intelligent, if not profound, criticism of it, 
proceeds to develop her own views of a kind of immanent 
Pantheism Here is an extract from her criticism of the 
Darw mian theory, which gives a fair idea of her reasoning 
powers — 

“In fact, the weak points in the Darwinian theory are easily 
found out by the student of science or natural philosophy One 
IS, that he makes the doctnne of the ‘theory of selection and 
evolution account for the existence of distinctive types la our 
opinion this is most erroneous, there 1$ no such process going 
on m nature, there never has been known to be such a process 
m nature as the one type of eustence ever becoming me^ed ^nto 
or becoming another type. There is no change going on m^fhe 
lower orders that are said to resemble man by which it is possible 
that they may become future men The gonlla and the apb, though 
resembling man m appearance, fail to resemble him m any di§ 
tinctive qualities of expressed mteHigcnce, and there has never been 
known m the history of the world a specific change from the lower 
to the higher degree of existence. Besides, that which is said to be 
the organic and continuous pre^rty of evolution applies not to the 
change and transition from one type to another of existence, but to 
the perfection and develojlment of the type already formed; so that 
if Nature docs select her types, Jt does not and has not been shawn 
that she has ever confused those types, interblent them, or m any 
way lost them, but persistently, sacredly preserved the germs pf 
evety specific type in existence up to the present time ’ 

****** 

“But, as wc stated, if we are to trace man’s origin we must 
consider him in his complete nature, and not merely m his physical 
naturu It is sufficiently easy — a process of the greatest facility — 
to trace, wnth the scientific data t^t are in the world, the results 
of natural law up to the development of man — the monad, or 

‘ J^neeursfs.ctc., Part I p. I79,ttiul ISrt It p. 3S3 The volume incIaJe* 
<omc f flj lon^. disco Jises, beside* minor ajieechcs In answ cr to questions, etc 
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distinctive particle which exists bj' itself; th6 duad, which means 
two mozwds added together, makes another stage, etc., etc. 'iTiese 
atoms in their sixfold nature, constantly changing and developing,' 
are fully and absolutely empowered by the law 'of existence to' 
develop all phases of physical life that ate known. But atoms are 
not intelligent ; monads, duads, triads are not intelligent; molerates 
are not intelligent. No atom or atomic structure contains within’ 
itself that which is the final source and cause of organisation ; and 
when the physical scientist declares that he has discovered 
process of creation, he omits the one power of creation that alone 
is capable of solving the mystery.”^ 


As said, the reasoning is not profound, but it is not un- 
intelligent ; and the rhythm and fluency, no doubt, for the 
audience covered any gaps in the logic. If we scrutinise 
the style more closely, we shall find that, though a favourable 
specimen of its kind, it yet has the characteristic defect of 
the automatic utterance — a redundancy of words for words’ 
sake. Note, for instance, the ..constant duplication of words 
without any substantial enlargement of meaning — ^"science 
or natural philosophy”; “merged into or becoming”; “change 
andttransition”; “perfection and development”; “atom or 
atomic., structure.” There is a similar barren repetition of 
phrases, /.f. " It is sufficiently easy— a process of the greatet 
facility”; “atoms are not intelligent; monads are ntit' in- 
telligent and so on. 

' ■ When concerned 'with more congenial themes, the rhythmical 
quality of the eloquence and its invertebrate structure are 
alike more conspicuous. Here, for instance, is the peroration 
to a discourse on “The Eternal Progress of the Human 
'Spirit”; — / 

“Are these the themes of youV aspirations? Then what wonder 
,if through the vistas of eternity there open, broad and wide, theme 
npon theme of lofty thought, oL divine aspiration, of glorious work, 
of. everlasting conquest ! It is not thqt. nfan shall there conquer 
matter, and build gold and silver temples, and the idols of material 
worship. It is not that the hero'i^hall slay millions of human 
beings, and so gain what is called earthly fame. The paltry excuses 
of human ambition, the small needs of human life, the imposing 
objects of your being, pale and disappear before the higher themes 
of spiritual meditation and of eternal advancement. One by one 
the vistas of that divine subject open to your gaze; one by one the 
hosts that are marshalled in glorious array appear before >bur 
vision ; one by one the ideas of eternal progress are gained, and 

* O^. eif.. Part 1 . pp. 182, 183. * 
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new ideas, new mounGlins of knowledge present themselves for you 
to climb ; one by one the stars in space, the planets in their orbits, 
and systems and .constellations pass b^'ond you ; and you go on 
iind’on through Ihe eras of etem^ life, without pause, never resting, 
never tinng, but with new-found companies of knowledge and 
wsdom cleave ihe air of space and visit the habitations of the most 
celestial beings — angels, archangels, cherubim, seraphim 1 Behold 
they dawn upon you untK their wondrous powers and matchless 
knowledge ! They sing the songs of creation I they people space 
with their thoughts ! they give you a glimpse of their life ! and on 
and on you _go, ever wath those countless myriads of hosts, march- 
ing up the steep of eternity, hand in hand, heart to heart, linked 
together still by the love of God and by your love for one 
anotherl”^ 


I have heard Mrs. Tappan’s eloquence described as “flatu- 
lent,” and I am not prepared to dispute the aptness of the 
epithet. A more salient characteristic is its extraordinary 
monotony. We are not perhaps^ pntitled in pratorical efforts 
to lo'ok for the same finish that'tve expect in literary essays 
of a more considered kind. Certainly we shall look in vain 
throughout Mrs. Tappan’s published discourses for the in- 
evitable'word, the novel simile, tlie polished epigram. The 
spirits could pour forth ore rotunda, but knew not the virtues 
of compactness. Mrs. Tappan’s utterances may, as some of 
her contemporaries asserted, have been jewelled, but her 
jewels are five hundred words long, and they do not sparkle. 
Again, we find none of the literary artifices by_ which ordinary' 
speakers are wont to give relief — there is no antithe.sis, no 
climax, no irony or humour in any form. And the dead level 
of style reflects a dead level of sentiment ; there is no scorn ' 
or indignation, no recognition of human effort and pain, no 
sense of the mj'steiy of things. The style is clear, as jelly 
fs clear; it is the protoplasm of human speech, and ‘it is 
flavoured throughout with mild, cosmic emotions. 

Frequently at the close of an address Mrs. Tappan would 
recite an impromptu poem, a*gain on a subject chosen at the 
moment by the audience. Some of these poems are strikingly 
melodious, and it is interesting to note how the melody’ 
continually overpowers the sense. In the first two of the 
stanzas which follow, for instancy quoted from a poem on 
“Prayer,” the meaning sought to be conveyed' is, it will be 
admitted, less conspicuous than a certain sonorous quality 
which, on analysis, is found to be largely mechanical : — 


‘ Op. cit.. Part II. p, 140. 
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" Like the stars that sweep and bum 
In their orbits of pure flame, ’ 

^Vbere God kindled in the um 
Of their life His hdly name ; ' ' 

“ Like the suns vdth points Hke sword 
Flashing up the steep of space, 

Leading armies without wofds, 

By the light from God’sown face ; 

“ Each world filling its own sphere, 

Each star keeping perfect lime 
To the mandate wntttti there, 

On the scrolls of heaven sublime. 

“ To the planets ye may turn, 

As they flash and toil and shine, 

For a lesson ye may leam 
To employ each gift divine."* 

Sometimes, it must be owned, the audience were rather 
exacting in their tests. (There is an heroic attempt, for 
instance, at a p6‘em on “ Cremation that the poetic afflatus 
should have failed before this task is perhaps no matter for 
surprise. In. another trial,* hardly less severe, M_rs.‘Tappan 
has 'achieved some measure of success. The subject set wm 
“T he Future of England,” and the result was a 'poem, by 
no m^ans unmusical, of atout a hundred lines. One stanza 
ihay perhaps be quoted : — 

• ” i|\VhAt is it that upholds her but the chime 

Of nations that die out when she appears ? 

. ■ But meanwhile here at ^ome one voice she hears. 

AVealth, power, greatness, fill are hers, the ^way 
} Of high supremacy on land and sea, 

' All power and purpose of true industry. 

One subtle heart*drt)p Ebbing day fay day 
Despoils her of hCclif^ tears from her those who toil, 

The purpose and the bloOd VviUi which to stay 
' Her honour in some future darker day — 

Bearers of burdens, tUlers'of her soil. 

. j She keeps her greatness and her line of kings, 

, Cut she must lose the deep heart'itiurmunngs 

Of love ; the very strings that make her strong. 

The sinews and the arms of power. 

Are slow escaping every day and hour, 

Singing in distant lands their freedom’s song.”* 

There is a curious indication here of the mechanical 
character of the utterance. The word “chime," 
in its context, is a mere echo of the word “clime," which 
ends the preceding stanza. The passage as a whole re* 

* 0/. til.. Part 1. p. 62, * Part I. p, iSp, ® Part il. pp. 395> 35^' 
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presents Mrs. Tappan’s eloquence at its best. But it is 
difficult to avoid the suspicion that the inspiration proceeds 
from purely mundane^ sources. There are, indeed, obvious 
reverb^ratiphs in Mrs,- Tappan's verse from contemporary 
poets~Mrs, 'Browning, Matthew Arnold, Swinburne, and 
Rossetti ; though I have failed to find any actual plagiarisms. 
• 'Of^other inspirational works at this time there is 'little to 
be.recordedj T. L. Harris, who during the decade 1860-70 
appears to have resided chiefly in this country, delivered 
many discourses, inferior, if at all, only to Mrs. ' Tappan’s 
orations. He also published other poems — The Great Re- 
public; or^ Poems of the Sun} Some of Harris’ earlier poems 
had been described by William Howitt, in the course of a 
review in the Spiritual Mo^asine, as possessing "scarcely 
less than Miltonic grandeur . . . and more than Miltonic 
splendour.”* A later notice in the same magazine, in review- 
ing The Great Republic, gives'a juster appreciation of his 
work in general: — \ 1 , ^ 


“The charm of the metre and the ctearnc* of the ideas,. which 
extend to a few stanzas . . . rapidly vanish in clouds. . I .. .The 
words and stanzas go on as sonorously as ever, but we clutch in vain 
at the guiding clue of reason. ... All is 'a phantasmagoria.”* ■' . 


In 1873 there appeared a volume by Fred Griffin; entitled 
The Destiny of Man} The preface to ^e volume obscurely 
hints at some mysterious origin, and vve learn that , the , book 
was openly advertised as hitving been tvrit^en ^through 
planchette. Less melodious tjian the productions of Harris 
or Mrs. Tappan, the poems are more coherent, but,uhhapp_ily 
quite commonplace. A few years later a young man named 
Veitch produced some poetry, not •without merit, under the 
inspiration of Chatterton.® But of late years the stream* of 
inspirational poetry seems 10 have run dry*. 

^ London, 1S67. • ^ tS6o, p. 200. , ' ' 

’ S/irilua! iSOS, p.73.' * Trtllmer and Co., 1S73. • 

• Seo the Appenda to tiome's and Siadevt ef Spintuahsrt, where 

much of this poetry is quoted. 
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SCIENCE AND SUPERSTITION 

I N 1872, in describing some recent visits paid to spirit 
mediums, the special correspondent of the Tmes com- 
mented on the extraordinary vitality, not\vithstanding 
frequent exposures, of the Spiritualist belief, and the hold 
that it had obtained on many educated minds: — * 

“It is evident,” the reviewer continues, “either that the subject 
is surrounded by unusual difficulties, or that in this matter scientific 
men have signally failed to do their duty by the public, whi^ looks 
to them for its facts. ^Ve believe the Utter to be the. pase. '' It may 
be said, and is said by some, that Spiritualism was long,' ago in* 
vestigat®<I> proved to be a mass of imposture and delusion} 
but, as a matter of fact, this is not so, for there has never been 
undeftaked an inquiry of that Impartial, authoritative, and thorough 
hatur^ which alone can decide a prejudiced controversy. . • How 

ever absurd the phenomena and paraphernalia of Spiritualism may 
be, th? sifting and settCng of the wh.ol6 matter, once andffor all, 
would be a practical benefit, for w'hich the age would thank our 
savanls at l^st as much4^.it thanks them for recondite theories and 
abstract speculations, half of. which are only laid up in print for the 
ne\t generation to ridicule.” 

And again, speaking of the J^ialectical Committee’s Report, 
If it proyes nothing else, it proves, that it is high time com- 
petent hands undertake urirAvdling of the Gordian knot. 
It must be fairly and patiently unravelled, and not cut through. 
The slash of an Alexandrian blade has been tried often enough, 
and has never sufficed.” 

It is singular that the writer in the Titnes completely 
Ignores a systematic investigation by a competent man of 
science — filr. (now' Sir William) Crookes — then proceeding, 
some results of which had already been placed before the 
public. But in his main ailment he has the support not 

‘ Timei, afith Dec., 1S72. 
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only of Mr. Crookes himself, but of the late Professor Balfour 
Stewart, who had some eij^hteen months previously written : 
“ We are-inclined to endorse the remark of Mr. Crookes, that 
men of science have -shown too great a disinclination to 
investigate the evidence and nature of these alleged facts, 
even when their occrirrence has been asserted by competent 
and credible witnesses."*' ■ , 

Whether men of science were justified in their indifference 
— indifference no doubt largely fostered by the belief that 
the craze would shortly die out of its own accord — is fair 
matter for debate. Certainly the results achieved by the 
first French Commission on Animal Magnetism offered little 
encouragement for interference. And, after all, most scientific 
workers could fairly plead that they had other tasks for which 
they were better adapted. But the euthanasia of super- 
stition, which has been looked for in each succeeding decade, 
still delays its coming ; and to this delay the ill-informed and 
injudicious opposition of some has contributed probably as 
much as the equally injudicious, if not equally ilMnformed, 
advocacy of others. The dealings of science with Spiritualism 
form an instructive chapter in the history of human thought. 
Not the least'instructive feature of the chronicle Is the sharp 
contrast between the tone and temper of those men . of 
science who, after examination, accepted, and of those who, with 
or without examination, rejected the evidence for the alleged 
physical phenomena. Those who held themselves justified in 
believing in a new physical force — for_ de Morgan, Cro'ofces, 
and other scientific converts 'did npt at the outset, por in 
some cases at all, adopt the Spiritualist belief proper — showed 
in their writings a modesty, candour, knd freedom* from pre- 
possession, which shine the more. conspicuously by comparison 
with the blustering arrogance of some of the self-constituted 
champions of scientific orthodoxy. The ordinary .reader, 
whose acquaintance with the subject was confined, for 
instance, on the one side,- to .the scholarly dissertation by 
de Morgan, which prefaces his wife’s book, From Matter to 
Spirit — a preface which is perhaps the wisest, as it is', un- 
questionably the wittiest utterance on the subject — and, on 
the other, to the unmannerly letters contributed by Tyndall 
to the Pall Mall Gazette in i868, could hardly fail to be pre- 
possessed in favour of the new views. Again, the obvious 
candour of Mr, Crookes' articles in the Quarterly Journal 
of Science, and their judicial tone, present a striking contrast 
to the inaccuracy, spiteful depreciation, under the shield of 
* Wa/««, 27th July, 1S71. 
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anonymity, of other men’s work and grotesque self-assertion 
which'’ disfigured Dr. Carpenter’s criticlsm^^ The mere 
prospect of contact with Spiritualism seems to have exerci^ 
a deteriorating effect, alike on the mind and the manners.' 
Even Faraday, in his letter of June, .iS6i, forgot, his wonted 
modesty and courtesy ; and Huxl^’s reply to the Dialectical 
Society’s invitation to co-operate with them is a clumsy thrust 
altogether unworthy of so distinguished a gladiator. , / 

The present chapter furnishes an outline sketch of the 
dealings of scientific men in this country with the alleged 
phenomena of Spiritualism down to 1882. Faraday's de- 
monstration of the part played by unconscious muscular 
action in table-turning, referred to in chapter i. of the 
present book, formed the first contribution to the subject- 
Later, apparently in June, 1855,* Sir David Brewster and 
Lord Brougham attended two sittings with D. D. Home 
This is -Brewster's contemporary account of the first sitting, 
dated.'Juhe, 1855, extracted from his private diary : — 

J‘.Last*of all I went Arith Lord Brougham to a the new 

spirit-rapper, Mr. Hotfie, a lad of twenty, the son of a brother of 
the iafe ISari Home. . . He lives in Cox’s Hotel, Jewnp Street j 
and, illy. Cox, who knows Lord Brougham, wished him to h-vve 
a. stance, and’ his lordship invited me to accompany him fn orde# 
to assist in finding out the trick. Wc four sat dorni at a moderately* 
.sized table, the structure of which wc were invited to examine. In 
' a short time the table 'Shuddered, and a tremulous motion tau up 

. allour arras ,'a{ our bidding these’ motions ceased and relumed, 'ihe 

• most unliccountable tappings wero‘ produced in various p-arti of the 
table and the table actually rose from the ground when no_ Hand was 
upon it Alarger tabic wis’ produced,. and exhibited similar mov(> 
menls. . . . small hand-bell UiCn laid down with its mouth 
on the carpet'; and, after-lying for some time, it actually rang wh^" 
^nothing could have touched it 'The bell-n^ then pLiced on iJ« 
other side, still upon the carpet, and "it 'came' over to me and pbeed 
itself ui my hand. It did tlic same to Lord Brough^, 'rhese 
were the nrindpal experiments. Wecould give no explanation of 
them, and could not conjecture how they could be produced by 
any kind of mechanism,"* i- _ ' ' 

In September of the same year, in consequence of an 
erroneous version of the incident having appeared in some 

* See his sutidc in the Quaritrljr Keeiew, OcU, 1S71. 

’ I cannot /ind that the actual date of the swnce U (rh'cn eilher t’y 
himself, or liy any of the other persons -who have j.ulilishcil ftccoants of tf>< 
inddenf. , • * 

* Ihme Lxft cf Sir D. JiitvtUr, by his duuclilcr, Mrs. Gordon* pp- 55"-* 
t^tinlmrEh, iSCg. 
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s « 

American paji^r, Brewster, wrote a letter to the Ltoming 
Advertiser^ in .wjiich he states that though he “coitlH not 
account for all *’ that he witnessed at the two stances, yet 
“I saw enough 'to satisfy myself that they 'could all be 
produced hy human hands and feet.”^ William Cox, at 
^vhose. hotel the first sitting had taken place, and Benjamin 
Coleman at once wrote to the Advertiser^ pointing out that 
Brewster’s l^resent version of the matter differed materially 
from that given by him in their presence within a few days 
of the first sitting. Brewster, accordingly, in a later letter 
gave a full description of the sitting : — 

“At Mr. Cox’s house, Mr. Home, Mr. Cox, Lord Brougham, and 
myself sat do\vn to a small table, Mr. Home having previously 
r^uested us to examine if there was any machinery about his 
person, an examination, however, which we declined to make. 
^Vhen all our hands were upon the table noises were heard — 
rappings in abundance j and, finally, when we rose up ^the table 
actually rose, as appeared to me, from the ground. This result I do 
not pretend tto explain j but rather than believe that spirits ma^de 
the noise, I. will conjecture that the raps were produced ‘by Mr. 
Home’s toes,, which, as will be seen, were active on‘ari6theV 
occasion j . . .• and rather than believe that spirits raised' the table, 

I will 'conjecture that it was done by the agency of Mr. Home’s'/eet, 
which were always below it ‘ ‘ ‘ 

'*’Some time after this experiment Mr. Home left the, room and * 
returned, probably to equip himself for fhe feats which* w'ere to . 
be performed by the spirits beneath a Large round _table covered 
with copious drapery, beneath wHck-ttobody was aUenved to look? ' 
The' spirits are powerless 'aboS’eboard . .,.^a small- hand-bell, 
to be rung by the spirits, ww placed |on the ground near m’y feeU 
I placed ray feet round it Jn* the form'of an angl^'to catch any- 
intrusive apparatus. The bell did not^ring; but Wlien”' taken to 
a place near Mr. Home’s feet, it speedily came across and placed , 

' itself in my hand. Thistvasamasing. *' ^ 

“It did' the same thing,* bunglingly, to Lord Brougham, by_ 
knocking itself against his lordship’s knuckles, and, after A jingle, 
it fell. How these things >were produced neither Lord Brought 
nor 1 could say, but I conj^ture that they may be produced by 
machinery attached to the lofrer ^trcmUlcs of Mr. Home.’’* 

It will be seen that in the interval between June and 
October Brewster’s mental attitude had undergone a decided 

’ Advertiser, Oct. Jrd, 1855. 

* I tome, commenliRK on Ibis passige, cxpUios that be was scued with a violent 
fit of coughinfj and left the room tq get a handkerchief {Imidettis, Pint Series, 
p. 238}. * Advertiser^ Oct lath, 1855 
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change, and that he now finds himself able to “conjecture" 
— at a distance of some months from the actual facts— how 
the things were done It may be urged, indeed, that this 
change of attitude is due to the discovery of suspicious 
circumstances at the second stance, described in the same 
letter to the Advertiser, But no later discoveries of tli^ kind 
can explain or excuse positive discrepancies between the 
earlier and the later account of the first sitting. In the 
earlier account it is expressly stated that the bell rang on the 
floor, when nothing could have touched it; in the later 
account it is stated that the bell did not ring; and various 
incidents, tending to throw suspicion or ridicule on the 
performance, are introduced for the first time in the later 
account. Suppose the positions had been reversed, and that 
two discrepant accounts of the same seance, the later account 
embellished with marvellous details which found no place 
in the I contemporary version, had been published by some 
preposterous Spiritualist Brewster would, no doubt, for our 
warning’ and edification, have pointed the obvious moral ; 
and perhaps, if the names are changed, the moral will still 
serve. But the Spiritualists were denied their revenge, for 
Brewster's diary was only published after his death. • , 

In 1863, .as already stated, appeared Mrs. de Morgans 
book, Srant Matter to Spirit, with a preface by her husband. 
De 'Morgan'.s confession of faith is worth quoting : — 

“I am perfectly convinced that,- P have both seen. and. heard, 
in a manner which ^should make unbelief impossible, things called 
spiritual which cannot bbvtaken by a rational being to be capable 
of e.xplanation'by imposture^ coincidence, or mistake. So. far I feel 
the ground firm under me. . But when it comes to what is the cause 
of these phenomena, I fmd.l'cannot adopt any e-Nplan&tion which 
has yet been suggested. * If I were bound to choose among things 
,which I can conceive, I should say (hat there is some sort bf action 
bf some combination of will, intellect, and physical power, which 
is .not that of any of’fhe human beings present. But, thinking it 
very .likely that the universe may ^ntoin a few agencies— say ra't 
a million — about which no man' knows anything, I cannot but 
suspect that a small proportion of these agencies — say five thousand 
— may be severally competent to the production of all the phen- 
omena, or may be quite up to' llie task among them. The physical 
explanations which I have s^n are easy, but miserably insufficient : 
the spiritual hypothesis is suffident, but ponderously difficult. 
Time and thought will decide, the second asking the first for more 
results of trial."' '• - 


' Pages v.,vi. 
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This extract gives a fair indication of de Morgan’^- posi- 
tion. Briefly, he contends that the Spiritualists — whatever 
we may think of their conclusions^are in the right both in 
their gpirit , and their method ; and that the champions of 
physical science, who ttfuse to investigate for themselves, and 
sneer at those who do, on.the ground that the things alleged 
ace impossible, are as unquestionably in tlie wrong. For him- 
self he pins his faith on a maxim laid down by Aristotle — 
TO Se yePOfieva tpai’cpop oTi Suvara’ov yap eyeivTo, ei Tiv aSvvaTa.^ 

For us, it is true, the effect of the homily is liable to be 
impaired because, in the single illustration of the practical 
working of his principle which he allows himself to give, it is 
unfortunately obvious that the homilist has been gulled by 
a clever adventuress.® 

At the trial of Lyon v. Home, in 1868, extracts from this 
preface were read in court ; and testimony was also furnished 
by Cromwell Varley, Robert Chambers, Dr. Gully, and other 
persons of scientific repute. This provoked a retort from 
Professor Tyndall, who, whilst the trial was still proceeding, 
wrote to the Pc// Ma// Gazette^ a letter giving an account' 
of an episode in which Faraday had been concerned sortie’ 
years previously. According to Tyndall, after *Faraday had 
accepted ■ an 'invitation to examine the manifestations oc- 
curring in Home’s presence, the investigation fell through ’ 
because the conditions required by Faraday Were hot . 
accepted. Tyndall's account of the incident was certainly 
inadequate,, if not actuaUy-^:misleading, as appeared- when, 
in response to a challenge' from Home, tlie original corre- 
spondence between Faraday, and Slr'Emerson-Tennant was 
published! Faraday, it would seem, as'sented with -reluctance* 
to entering upon the proposed investigation, on the condition 
that he received satisfactory answets’to-a string of questions,, 
of which an extract will suffice to show the purport • 

"(7) If the effects are miracles, or the work of spirits,’ does he 
(Home) admit the utterly contemptible character, both of them and 
their results, up to the preseni.4rme, in respect either of yielding 
infonnation or instruction, or,sapplying any force or action 6f the 
least \’alue to mankind ? " r 

From the whole tone of the Idtter it is clear that Faraday 
had made up his mind that the' phenomena were delusive 
or fraudulent, and Home an impostor, and that he had no 

* “Now things which have happened are manifestly possible: for if they had 
been impossible, they would not haTc happened." 

’ See the description of his s&uice with Mrs. Hayden, quoted above, pp. 6, 7. 

* May 5th, 1S63. 
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'In his Fragments of Science 'for JJnscientific People} Tyn- 
dall furnishes a sample of his mode of investigation. The 
date of the solitary seance which he* describes is not given, 
but from another source we learn that it took place in the 
early sixties, at ’the house of Mr. Newton Crosland.® The 
stance was a failure ; nothing occurr^ wliich could not have 
been effected by fraud or accident. Tyndall claims, however, 
to have checked one or two intended movements of the 
table ; he further asserts that the medium, after boasting that 
she ^vas so sensitive as to be rendered seriously ill by the 
mere presence of a magnet in the room, failed to detect a 
magnet in Tyndall’s pocket, within a few inches of her person ; 
and that some of the company attributed to spirit influence , 
movements and sounds which were actually caused by 
T3mdall himself, Tyndall’s account of the sitting is quite 
possibly correct, but we have only his own word for it, and 
the fact that at the time he kept his experiments and obser- 
vations to himself, so as to shut out all possibility gf corro- 
borative evidence, gives an appearance of unfairness to, liis 
article which is much to be r^retted. As we have alfeady 
seen, eveh*a distinguished physicist is liable, like ordinary 
mortals, to make serious mistakes in his report of a stance, 
and, as a ‘matter of fact, Tyndall’s version of evening’s' 
performance was,^allenged, on publication, by Kis host.^ 
t^But even if the'^’accuracy of the narrative is admitted, tne 
propriety publishing it, is dubious. The s6an^ Avas '^d^ , 
mittedly .Unsuccessful ; no fraud was actually detected; athd. 
it hardly ;seems worth while * to have written an ‘article to 
provd I that ' some Spiritualists’ were credulous and . some 
mediums imaginative. But when dogs are to be beaten hny 
stick will serve.* ' ?' 

In 186$, however, an'- inquiry 'on an extended scale" was 
undertaken. In January of that yeai'the London Dialectical 
Society appointed a committee to investigate the alleged 
phenomena. The committee, as ultimately constituted, con- 
sisted of some thirty odd persons,iof whom the most rl6table 
were A. R. Wallace, Serjeant jGdjc, Charles Bradlaugh, H. G. 
Atkinson, Dr. James Edrnunds,' and several other physicians 
and surgeons. The committed' invited the co-operation of 
Professor Huxley and G. H, Lerv«, but both declined, the 

■ V ' 

* Loodon, tSjt. ’ See his p. S4- London, 1873. 

* See Crosbnd’s Apfaritiont. ’ 

* In Spiritualism : a narrative mUA a diseussion (Edinburgh, 1S71), P. P, 
Alexander devotes an appendix oC sevcnl to demonstiating the futility 
of Tyndall’s arguments, hut the demoosuatioii U hardly needed. 
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former on (the ground that “supposing the phenomena to 
be genuine, they do not. interest me. If anybody \vould 
endow me with the faculty of listening to the chatter of old 
women and curates in the nearest cathedral town, I should 
decline the privilege, having better things to do.”^ 

The committee‘s labours extended over eighteen months. 
Evidence, oral or written, was received from a large. number 
of persons who believed the phenomena to be genuine, but 
the committee explain that they had “almost wholly failed 
to obtain evidence from those who attributed them to fraud 
or delusion.”* The committee further investigated the matter 
experimentally by means of six sub-committees, who were at 
liberty to invite mediums and other persons to assist in their 
researches. 

In the event the committee reported that the great majority 
of their number had themselves witnessed several phases of 
the phenomena without the presence of any professional 
medium, and that the evidence thus obtained appeared to 
establish, amongst other.thmgs, the occurrence of sounds and 
movements of heavy bodies without the use of mechanical 
contrivance, or the exertion of adequate muscular force. Jn 
conclusion, the committee, 

“ taking into consideration the high character and great intelligence 
of many of the witnesses to the more extraordinary facts, the extent 
to which' their testimony U supported by the reportS'6f th® “UD- 
committees, and the absence of any proof of imposture or delusion 
atf regards a large portion of the phenomena, and-Turthef, having 
regard Jo ‘the exceptional character "of the phenomena, the large 
number of persons in every grade of society and over lhe. whole 
civilised world who are mo're'or Jess influenced by a'belief in their 
supernatural origin, and to the fact that no philosophical explanation 
Pf them has yet been arrived at, deem’ it incumbent upbn them to 
state their conwetion that the subject is vvorthy 6f more serious and 
cateful.investigation than it has hitherto received.”® 

Unfortunately the names of the signatories to this report 
are not given. ^ It would -seem, howevCT, that at least t«'o 
members of^the original committee, Charles Bradlaugh and 
Dr. Edmunds, were unable to accept the finding of their 
colleagues.** As will be seen from'the names quoted, several 
prominent^ members were already committed, not indeed to 
the spirit hypothesis, but to a belief in the genuineness of th^ 
physical phenomena; nor does' it appear that any of the 

* Rt/ori of tht Didltctieal Sniet^, p, 229. 

* Reforl, p. j. * pp. 5, & * Ibid., pp. 50 and 279- 
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committee had special qualifications for the delicate investi- 
gation which they had undertaken. Again, though reports 
are printed of various sub-committed, together with detailed 
minutes of the sittings, the names df the experimenters, and 
even of the members of the sub-committees, are furnished in 
one case only: Sub-Committee No. 5, which included Dr. 
Edmunds and Charles Bradlaugh, had four sittings with 
Home, but the phenomena witnessed were feeble and incon- 
clusive. Moreover, there are many indications that the work 
of the other sub-committees was not carried on under suffi- 
ciently rigorous conditions, or witl» due regard to accuracy. 

The following description of a sitting is extracted from the 
Report of Sub-Committee No. i, the most persevering and 
most successful of all the sub-committees : — 

“On an occasion when eleven members of your sub-committee 
had been sitting round one of the dining-tables above described for 
forty minutes, and various motions and sounds had occurred, they, 
by way of test, turned the backs of their chairs to the table, at 
about nine inches from it. They all then knelt upon their chairs, 
placing their arms upon the backs thereof. In this position their 
feet were, of course, turned away from the table, and by no 
^ssibiUty could be placed under it or touch the floor. Th^^^ands 
of each person were extended over the table at about four inches 
from the surface. Contact, therefore, with any part of .th& tabfe 
could not take place ivithout detection. 

“’In lessr-than a minute the table, untouched, moved times^ 
at first about five inches to one side, then about twehb inches to the 
opposite ride,*and then, in like manner, four inches and six.inch^ 
respectively. * , • • , ’ 

“The hands of all present were next pbced on the backs* of their 
chairs, and Sbout a foot from the table, which again' 'moyed,. 'as 
before, five times, over spaces vaiying, from four to sLx inches. ’ .Then 
all the chairs were removed twelve inches, from the table, and each 
, person knelt on his chair as before, this time, however, folding his 
hands behind his back, his body bein^ thus about eighteen inches 
from the table, and having the back ‘of the chair between himself 
and the table. The'.iable again moved four times in. various 
directions. In the cOfitse of this conclusive experiment, and in 
less than half an hour, the table thus moved, without contact or 
possibility of contact with any ^rson present, thirteen times, the 
movements being in diflcreAt directions, and some of them according 
to the request of various members of your sub-committee. 

"The table was then carefully etamined, turned upside down and 
taken to pieces, but nothing was discovered to account for the , 
phenomena. The experiment was conducted throughout in the full 
light of gas above the table.” ^ ‘ 

* Re/ort, pp. 10, (I. 
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The date of this experiment is not given in the Report, and 
in the detailed minutes of the sittings there is no experiment 
which precisely corresponds with that above quoted. But 
sitting No. 38, of December 28th, 1869, may be presumed 
to be the occasion referred to, If, however, we compare the 
account given in the minutes, and presumably written at 
the time, with that quoted from the Report, we find ^several 
discrepancies, of which 'the more important are (i) that only 
ei£’ht members are mentioned as being present ; (2) that the, 
second series is stated to have consisted of four movements, 
not five, as in the Report ; (3) that the number of separate 
movements at the third trial is not stated ; (4) that the gas 
is recorded to have been "turned up higher, so as to give 
abundance of light,” after the first eight experiments, from 
which it may he inferred that the statement in the Report, 

" The experiment was conducted throughout in the full light 
of gas," requires some modification.^ 

These discrepancies are not, perhaps, in themselves serious ; 
their real importance lies in their revealing such slovenliness 
in the Recording as justifies us in attaching little value to the 
record. 'There Is another fact which throws light onithe 
character of the investigation and the qualifications of those 
who took' part in it. After this, the most successful sitting 
• of the series, only two more meetings, each unsuccessful and 
each attended by a smaller number of members, 'are recorded 
to 'have been held. What manner of investigators' wCTc 
these Avhq, having just obtained a striking? demonsttation 
of the action of a new force, were content to break off their 
experiments without making repealed attempts* to obtain ^ 
af least, a renewal of the demonstration, if not fresh light 
on •t}ie,4iature of the new force and the. conditions of its 
operation } ' ■ ” 

It should ’be added that Serjeant* Cox,' in his evidence 
beforo the committee,® describes length an experiment 
at which some remarkable movements of the table ivere 
observed. He refers to this 5a&<^'the most con- 

clusive evidence myself and the 'scientific investigators 
[rr. apparently, the sub-committee] have 'yet had of motion 
without contact.” Yet this remarkable s6ance, which is said 
to have taken place on the 3rd. March, 1871, is not referred 
to in the Reports, or recorded in ‘the minutes, of any of 
sub-comrriittefes ; another instance of the slovenliness which 
appears to have characterised throughout the proceedings ‘of 
the committed 

’ Hiptrt , pp. 390, 391. 


Ibid., pp. 102, 103. 
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The work done by the Dialectical Society was, no doubt, 
of value, since it has brought tt^dther and preserved for us 
a large number of records of personal experiences by re- 
presentative Spiritualists. 'For those who wish to ascertain 
what Spiritualists believed at Ais tinie, and what phenomena 
were alleged to occur, the book may be of service. But, 
except in the Minority Report by Dr. Edmunds, there is no 
trace of any critical handling of the 'materials, and the con- 
, elusions of the committee can carry little weight. 

• And yet, with the single exception of the work done by 
Mr. Crookes, described below, the Report of the Dialectical 
Society represents up till 1882 the only attempt in this country 
at a systematic investigation, by any man or body of men 
having serious pretensions to scientific qualifications, of the 
phenomena of Spiritualism. This statement is not intended 
to disparage the value of the testimony of men like Cromwell 
Varley, Dr, A. R. Wallace, and Lord Lindsay (the present 
Earl of Crawford). But none of these gentlemen have 
published any record of systematic investigations on scientific 
lines. Dr. Wallace, in his Scientific Aspect of the Super- 
natural,^ already cited, refrains from recounting, 'his own 
experiences, as not demonstrative, and contents hlm^elf'with 
y quoting the testimony of others. Mr. Varley's'’ fevide’pee 
’.before the - Dialectical Committee has been already referred 
'td, and an isolated experiment of his own with Miss Cook 
is described' below. Lord Lindsay’s evidence will ^most 
conveniently* be considered in connection with Home’s 
mediumsliip, tp which it almost exclusively relates." 

,, One oth^r name deserves mention. Dr. Carpent^ claims 
. for more than a dozen years to'liave taken every oppbftunrtj’ 
'which offered for investigating "the higher phenomemv of 
Spiritualism.”^ “But hiS investigations can hardly have been 
exhaustive, since he expressly stat« that he. hlways' refused 

took place under a' table. No doubt Carpenter^ followihg the 
example of Braid .and Faraday, did good service in demon- 
strating the largd.part played in many “ magnetic,” "odylic,” 
and minor spiritualistic phenomena by unconscious expectation 
and Involuntary muscular action. To him we owe also not 
only the phrase “unconscious cerebration," but'a lucid analysis 
of the physiological mechanism of planchette witing and 
other automatic manifestations. But of, the 'physical pheno- 
mena of Spiritualism in their later development'y — and 

'■ ' ^ London, 1866. * See below. Book IV. chapk iil. and ir. 

• * Quarterfy Heview, Ocl., 1S71. 
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especially of the marvds .occurring- in the presence of Home— 
he can give no adequate account He \vas content to vrite 
them down as fraudulent, without in most cases attempting, 
or as in the case of Crookes’ experiments with Home, after 
attempting with conspicuous ill-success, to demonstrate how 
the fraud was accomplished. ^As already indicated, the effect 
of his really relevant criticism was impaired by the extra- 
ordinary egotism and malevolence which he displayed.^ 

In an article published in the Quarterly Journal of Settna 
for July, 1870, Mr. Crookes announced that he had entered 
upon a systematic investigation of the physical phenomena 
of Spiritualism. In the course of the next two or three 
years he published in the same periodical articles setting forth 
some of the results of his investigations. As the experi- 
ments described in these articles related for the most part to 
manifestations observed in the presence of Home, they can 
most conveniently be discussed in a later chapter, in connec- 
tion with Home's mediumship in general.^ In the early part 
of 1874, however, Mr. Crookes was led into a further 
pronouncement on the subject of Spiritualism. At ft 
s6ance\with Miss Cook as medium, held in the_previotts 
Dece’mber,,Mr. Volckman, who had borne a prominent 
on the comrnitted of the Dialectical Society; had, as already 
de^ribed,* seized the supposed spirit form of 'y Katie” as she 
'walked , about the room. Mr. Volckman- found himself 
grasping a solid and 'strongly reluctant wrist,;and held on to - 
it until the attacks of ihe* spirit form, aided'. by'the efforts 
of two of the sitters, compelled liim to desi^./ Mr. Volck- 
man then expressed the opimoq>that;_the form;Vvhich'he had 
seized was that of the medinm 'her.self masqueimding as k ^ 

* See his articles {n*thc Quarterfy Hevj'm- for 5epiember,*tSS3, and October. < 
1S71 ; hisJectorfcs on Mtsmerism, ete./Tsuhllshcd-iD 18775 and ihe 

chapter on “ Unconscious Cerelwatitm,” iiyhis Phynatesy. Inihe later article tn 
the Qttarterly ha 'writes of CromweU VarfeyM a man •".possessing considers we 

technical knowledge . . .'last hwsdeniific aftainments are jso cheaply estiiniteU 

. . . that he has never been adoutled to the Royal Socitly.” Mr. Varley had 
been, elected to the F^Iowshi^ some tnooths beOsre this. aUteroeat anpeared. OI 
Mr. (now Sir William). Huratis he wntes as “a brewer, a scientific amateur, 
lacking “a broad basis ol general coltute," and “owing his success to his 
association with ’a justly disitngwshetl ptttfessor." Mr. Hasgins was rul * 
brewer; and the present generation can judge how far Carpenter’s spiteful 
depreciation was jastified- Mr. Crookes he describes as a “specialist ®[ * ^ 
specialists,” an invesllgator whose Ability w.xs “purely fecbnical.” and added, 
“We speak adrisedly when we say that (the F^lowsbip of the Royal Societyi 
was conferred oti him with caOMdemUe hesitation.” W'ncn this latter statement 
was brought to the tjotice of the Connol of the Rot-al Sodety, that body passeil 
a spec'ial re*ioluiion regretting Its publication, on the double ground that it was 
ineorrert in point of fact, and that its puUicalion was a breadi of the iwsgesof 
the Society. ' * book IV. chap, in. * Above, page lOJ. 
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spirit. In the newspaper discussion which followed, Mr. 
Crookes, as one who had tested and satisfied himself of 
the genuineness of the materialisations exhibited in Miss 
Cook's presence, felt bound to intervene. In his first letter 
the only proof offered, beyond the ‘assertion of his own 
conviction, , of the independent existence of the spirit form 
W’as that; on one occasion, in the house of Mr. Luxmoore, 
when “ Katie ’* was standing before him in the .room, 
Mr. Crookes had distinctly heard from behind the curtain the 
sobbing and moaning habitually made -by Miss Cook during 
such stances.' ' 'f.*- 

The evidence, no. doubt, left something to be desired, and 
in two later letters Mr. Crookes essayed to supply the 
deficiencj’.- At a stance at his own house on March 12th, 
1874, “ Katie," robed in white, came to the opening of the 
curtain and summoned him to the assistance of her medium.' 
Mr. Crookes followed “immediately," and found 'Miss Cook, 
clad in her ordinary black velvet dress, lying across the sofa’. 
But "Katie" had vanished, and he did not actually see the 
two forms together. Nor did he apparently ever succeed in 
seeing , the /aces of "Katie” and, Miss Cook simultan^usly 
in his own house. Later, however, he claims tO'haVe seen 
their forms 'together, in a good light. Miss.^Cook^gave a 
series of slttings'.in, May of this year (i874)^at'M'r:, Crookes' 
house for the purpose of allowng Katie to be photo- 
graphed. (The fittings took place by’^electric light, and five- 
camera? were at.wprk simultaneous^.'-^Miss Cook would-. lie 
down on .the floor ’.behind atcurtairi with her face muffled 
in a shawl, •an'd'^t Katie,'’ when ready, would appeanin the full 
. 1 ,-light, in front.bf the curtajrt.*’ Mn Crookes adds : — v •*- 

^‘Infrequently drew.', me curtain on one side when Katie ^"as 
standing near, and'it was ’a common thir^ for the sev'en’or eight of 
us in the hboizitor)' to see Miss Cot>k and Kati&'et tJ^ ^me time, 
under the full blaze of the'dectric^Jight. .We did not on these 
occasions actually 'see the. face 'oC.the'medium, because of the 
shawl, but we saw'her hands'and fdet; we saw her move uneasily 
under the influence of the intense light, and we heard her moan 
occasionally. I have one photograph of the two together, but 
Katie is seated in front of Miss Cook’s head." 

Even here, it wilK be seen,,' full proof is wanting. 'Ap- 
parently all that Mr. Crookes and his 'fellow - observers 

* I-etter to the Spiritualiil, 6th Teb., 1874. ; . _ _ • 

* Ibid., April 3td and June-5th, 1874. AUtbrec letters are included in the 
reprint of Mr. Crookes’ articles from the Quarter!/ Jeurjial of Seience, published 
by James Burns, under the Ulle, RetearckeeiH Spintualitm. London (no date). 
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actually saw, besides the 6gure of “ Katie " was a bundle of 
clothes on the floor, with a shawl at one end, a pair of boots 
at the other, and something like hands attach^ to it As 
“ Katie ” generally, if not invariably, appeared barefooted, 
the boots presents no special difficulty. 

Nor do the photographs .themselves — some of which, by 
the courtesy of Sir W.‘ Crbokes, I have lately been permitted 
to examine — afford more conclusive evidence. It was ad- 
mitted even at the time, and' by believers, that “Katie's” 
appearance differed widdly 'on ^different occasions, and that 
at many stances she strongly resembled the medium. This 
was unquestionably the case during these photographic e.x- 
periments. Side by side with the photographs of the sup- 
posed " Katie,” Sir W. Crookes has placed some photographs 
taken about the same time, and under as nearly as may be 
the same conditions, of Miss Cook herself. The likeness 
between the two sets is unmistakable. Nor is it possible to 
substantiate any real difference in the features. The ap- 
parently greater breadth of the “ spirit ” face may well be due 
to the fact that, ^vhereas Miss Cook wore hanging ringlets, 
“Katie’s” h&lr is effectually concealed by the drapery, which m 
most cases comes down over the forehead, and'falls in.two 
thick folds on either side of the head, something like the 
T headgear of a sphinx. Again, as Miss Cook, when photo- 
graphed, wore her ordinary dress, which concealed her feet, 
the apparent difference in height on some occasions between 
herself and the spirit figure cannot be relied "upon. , One 
pid'ce of evidence would, indeed^ have been conclusive— that 
the ears of the spirit form- should have appeared intact, for 
Miss CooTi’s e^s were pierced’ for earrings. But the en- 
circling drapery effectually concealed, both the ears and me 
hair of the, spirit “Katie." ^ 

But conclusive evidence of the simultaneous appe.'irance 
of two figures was at length obtained. At^a s&nce held on 
March 29th Mr. -Crookes reports! — ' ■ ,■ 

, “ Katie . . ^ for nearly tivo^ hours walked' about the room con- 
versing familiarly, with those present, on several occasions she looc 
my arm when walking * . Katie now said she thought she should 
. be able this time to show herself and Miss Cook together, I 
; to rum the gas put, an^ then come with ray phosphorus lamp mto 
'the room now, used as*a cabinet. This I did, having previously 
asked a'/nend ivho was skilful at shorthand to take down any sute- 
ment might make when m the caWnet, knowing the importance 
attaching 'to first' impression^ and not wishing to leave more to 
memory than necessary. His notes arc now before me. 
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‘JI went cautiously into the room, it 'being dark) and felt about 
for Miss Cook. ' I found her crouching 'on the floor. .[Reeling 
doivn, I let air enter the lamp, and by its light I saw the young lady 
dressed in black velvet, as she had been in the early part of the 
evening, and to all appearance perfectly senseless j she did not 
move when I took her hand and held the light quite close to her 
face, but continued quietly breathing..' Tlaising the lamp, I looked 
around and saw Katie standing close behind Miss Cook. She was 
robed in flowing white 'drapery as.we Jiad.seen her preriously during 
the stance. Holding one of Miss Ccfel^s'hands in mine, and still 
kneeling, I passed the lamp up and ^o\vh so as to illuminate Katie’s 
whole figure, and satisfy myself thoroughly that I was really looking 
at the veritable Katie whom I had clasped in my arms a few minutes 
before, and not at the phantasm of a disordered brain. She did 
not speak, but moved her head and smiled in recognition. Three 
separate times did I carefully eicamine Miss Cook crouching before 
me to be sure that the hand I held 'vas that of a living woman, and 
three separate times did I turn the lamp to Katie and examine her 
with steadfast scrutiny until I had no doubt whatever of her ob- 
jective reality,” 

Mr. Crookes further ascertained on this occasion that a 
blister on Miss Cook’s neck was wanting on " Katie's, ’?‘and 
that JCatie’s ”»ears were not pierced for earrings.' > , 

At'a later ■stance held on the 21st of May, Mr. Crttokes 
was privil^ed.to fee present, behind the curtain, at the^fare- . 
well ‘meeting, between Miss Cook and"‘Katie,” and .saw ahd 
h'eai^d’the Wo figures conversing together for several' minutes. 

Th'ere^can be no reasonable doubt that on these ''^'(vo 
occasionsj'at any rate, the* **figUre of “Katie,” seen,, Heard, 
and touched by Mr. Crookes and most" of those present, 
was not that of Miss Cook ^nasqueradingJ as a^spirit^'feut 
was a separate entity'of ^ome kind. Both stances were in 
fact held, by Miss Cook's special invitation, in her'dwn home 
and in presence of. several members of her family, and the 
room^used as a ^ark cabinet was the medium's bedroom.^ 

* See various letters iii the Spiriiualhl and the Mtdium in the early part 
of 1874 referring to these stances. The CYidence was not apparently good 
enough even for convinced Spiritualists. The editor of the' Spiritualist expressly 
states that the s&nce of the 21st May was not held under test conditions 
{Spiritualist, loth July, 1874). Mr. J. Enmore Jphes, whose acquaintance^ we , 
have already made in previous chapters, and who.eannot certainly be regarded 
as unduly exacting of evidence, inonght the conditions at Ibis final series of 
seances by no means satisfactory, and found fault with'vMr. Crookes’ conduct 
of the one stance ht which lie was present {liltdium, May'aand, 1874). And. 

finally, Serjeant Cox, who accepted mc»t oRthe phenomena, ,d/ew the line 
at materialisation, and asked for moro predse crldcnce of the separate appearance 
of medium and spirit. What he thought qf Mr. Crookes’ later dbservaiions may 
perhaps be infeaed fronr-the fact thatvwhen challenged In the columns of the 
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One mother experiment of this period calls for mention. In 
March, 1874, Cromwdl Varley, F.R.S., the n’ell’knowTi 
electrician, applied an ingenious electrical test to Miss Cook 
during one of her materialisation stances. The medium, 
seated in an inner room darkened for the purpose, urns 
placed in a circuit connected wth a resistance coil and a 
galvanometer, the two 'jnstruments being in the outer room 
in full view of the sitterfe.’*'Th*e‘'fnovements of the galvano- 
meter were shown by means' of a light reflected from a 
mirror on to a large graduated scale. The free ends of the 
wire were soldered to sovereigns, which were fastened, one 
to each of the medium's arro^, by means of elastic bands, 
some blotting-paper moistened with nitrate of ammonia being 
interposed between the metal and the skin in order to 
improve the contact At the outset, when the blotting-paper 
was still quite moist, the needle showed a deviation of abo\it 
two hundred and twenty divisions on the scale. But as the 
moisture gradually evaporated, and the resistance therefore 
increased, this deviation as gradually diminished, until at the 
end of thirty-eight minutes, when the wires were fiMlly 
removed from the medium’s arms, the scale showed a 
deviation of one hundred and forty-six divisions only-' As 
the movem’ent of the needle on the scale was fairly regular, 
broken by no such sudden and extreme ’fluctuations as must 
haVe ensued if the medium had removed the wires, It .seems 
clear that the wires remained attached to her person through-^ 
out.' Yet during this period the figure "Katie” ^amc,.out 
before the expectr^nt'’ circle, waved her arms, shook hands 
with' some of her friends, and ’Wrote in their presence. 

Ifrom this experiment it may legitimately be inferred that, 
if “Katie" was -a spirit, whose apparently solid form was 
constructed, in accordance with the Spiritualist hypothesis, 
out of materials drawm from the body'of the medium, tM 
abstraction* of the required materials in no way aflectw 
the electrical resistance Of the organism drawn uf^n. So 
much, may legitimately be mferced. But Me, Harrison, the 
editor of the c SpiritimUst, iri ' printing Mr. Varlej'’s report, 

(June Sth, 1574) W'jKiiot oat in «hat rcspocl they fclJ *hwt of hh 
' 4 chianJ forproof on this point, he left IheJettM unanswcffil. . . , %(, 

It U faif'to point out, on ihe other Irsml, that, as already indicat^U 
Crookes' letters on the "Katie" appearances, nritlen to a Spiritualist jaernw. 
were fprimarily intended as a vinilicalion of the eharseter ol a >onn 5 
wliom he held to have lieen aajustly attacked. If Intended a* a senou* 
trihution to science, no iloutit the conditions themselves nouW have l>een 
and, for the satis&ccion of scientifo rea<iers, the whole ci/comitanfts of l* 
experiments would have been fully tiesenbed. 
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adds some comments of his own— comments which, he states, 
met with the ‘approval of Mr. Varley and Mr. Crookes (who 
had also been present). Mr. Harrison, maintains that the 
experiment proves that the figure seen outside the curtain 
could not have been that of the medium. That is not a 
legitimate inference from the facts stated in Mr. Varley’s 
report. To make it so, it should have been sho\vn, either 
that the wires attached to the.medium were so arranged that 
it would have been impossible ‘for, her'to leave her place 
without breaking the circuity' or that movements such as 
those made by the figure “Katie” W'ould have involved, if 
“Katie” were actually Miss Cook, with the wires still attached, 
more violent oscillations of the needle than were actually 
observed. As to the first point, there is no indication in the 
report that the wires in any way restricted the medium’s 
liberty of movement, at any rate, in the direction of the outer 
room. As to the second point, the needle oscillated, when 
“Katie” waved her arms, over twenty-one divisions of the 
scale ; but the assumption made by Mr. Varley that the act 
of writing (during which, of course, the arms would experi- 
ence no sudden or violent motion) would necessarily have 
Involved oscillation, appears to have been purely gratuitous. 
There is really nothing in the record to forbid the 'supposition 
that Miss Cook "left her seat and promenaded as ‘^Katie” 
with the ^vires still attached to her arms.^ Reading between 
the lines, we are forced to rea^nise that the confidence 
'expressed by scientific witnesses in the genuineness of these 
“materialisations” is inextricably bound, up, with their, con- 
fidence in the personal integrity of the medium, and Miss 
Cook’s later career, at any’-.rate, scarcely allows us to suppose 
that such confidence was evetnvell founded.® 

A modification of tlie experiment was tried a year later 
by Mr. Crookes on another rnedium, Mrs. Fay.* The in- 
vestigators sat- in Mr. Crookes’ /aborato^, in front of a 
curtain.' In the library, immediately on the other side of 
the curtain (the exact distance is not given), the medium 
was seated in a chair, and two 'brass handles, wrapped in wet 
cloths, were given her to hold, the circuit being thus com- 
pleted. The index of the galvanoineter remained practically* 
constant for some eight rainutes‘*and during those eight'* 
minutes various articles, placed in the library at a considerable 
, . • 1 
•* The S/iri/tulist, 20th March, 1S74. 

(,.* Mrs. Comer (Mias Cook) sei^ in Jano-iiy, iSSo, when personating a 
spirit (see Sfiri/ual A'c/rr,. FcK,' 18S0; Sfintualist for Jandaiy and Fcbrxury 
of same year ; and my SltidUs in Psythueu Rtseank, p. 23). 
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distance‘from the medium, are reported to have been moved, 
a hand, was seen thrust through the curtain, a locked desk 
was opened, and so on. At the end of the eight minutes the 
index went to zero, and the mediurh was discovered.in a 
fainting condition. In this form of the experiment the 
manifestations, if performed by the medium, would seem to' 
have involved a movement to a considerable distance away 
from the battery, and if it may -be assumed (for it is not 
expressly stated) that the length of the wires or their mode 
of attachment would not have permitted that, it seems clear 
either that the movements testified to were effected by some 
extra-corporeal agency, or that the medium did not really 
link herself with the circuit at a!!, but placed between the 
handles some connecting substance of a resistance approxi- 
mately equal to that of her own body. 

As Mrs. Fay, no doubt, knew of the earlier experiments 
with a similar apparatus, the supposition that she brought 
with her a small resistance coil and attached it to the handles 
presents no great difficulty.^ As the circuit was actually 
broken before the conclusion of the experiment, everything 
depends upon the precautions taken at the outset to ensure 
that the medium’s body was actually in the circuit. • This is 
how the teporter, Mr. James Bums, the editor of the 
whose report is endorsed by Mr. Crookes himself, desenW 
the precautions observed : — ■ , ' ' ‘ 

“The library was left in darknes^ except a little light •from the 
fire. T^e spectators stood in a circle round the apparatus, in 
thfe laboratory. Before the curtain in the doonvay was drarm, 
Mrs. Fay was asked by Mr. Crookes to grasp the handles. She 
did so at fifteen minutes past .ten o’clock. The streaks of light 
on the scale at on^ ran up front zero to two hundred and twenty- 
one divisions, and hir.' Crookes, /a^ist^ by Mr. Bergheitn, read the 
amount of resistance at'5,600 B.A. units. Mr. Crookes returned for 
a moment to the library to see if Mrs. Fay was indeed in her proper 
place, and thf report was satisfactory.”* 

From this account it would not appear that any precautions 
Were taken to ensure that Mrs. Fay’s hands were actually m 

^ •‘‘■In hhMfeia/risM of Man (vol- u. p. 446) Serjeant Cox account of 

a' similar seance with the Same medium, at which Messrs. Hu^ns, Galton, ana 
Crookes were present. Cox docs not give the date of the s&ncef 1 ’® 
distinctly states that the apparatus was gnite neto lo thek medium. I* 
statement may be lebed upon, the meeting described by him' must have 
place before tha^ described in the text, and Mrs. Fay must’'have come to to® 
latter forewarned of the precise nature of the test to be iznposfd upon her. 

® Medium and Da^hriai, March 12th, 1875. 
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the circuit ; if a resistance coil were attached to the handles, 
it would 'only have’ been 'necessary for the medium^ in the 
dim light to approach her hands close td them during Mr. 
Crookes’ momentary inspection. To detect trickery of the 
kind probably practised, nothing less than ft careful inspection 
in full light would have suflficed. ' 

At the meeting of the British Association held at Glasgow 
in 1876, in the^Anthropolc^icaT'Depa'rtnient, presided over 
by Dr. A. R. Wallace, a paper wa3 read by Professor W. F. 
Barrett, F.R.S., entitled “ On sonrie Phenomena Associated with 
Abnormal Conditions of Mind.” In this paper Professor 
Barrett described various experiments of his own and others 
tending to prove what the Mesmerists of the previous genera- 
tion called “community of sensation” and “clairv'oyance.”^ 
Professor Barrett expressed the opinion that the result 
arrived at were not to be entirely explained by hyperassthesia 
or normal suggestion. In his own words ^ a 

“When the subject was in the state of trance or profound hypnot-, 
ism, I noticed that not only sensations, but also ideas or emotions 
occurring in the operator appeared to be reproduced in the subjert 
without the intervention of any sign, or visible or audible'communi- 
cation. , i . In many other vrays I convinced rnyself that the exist- 
ence of a distinct idea in my own mind gave rise to some image 
of. iKe idea in the subject's mind : not always a clear ima^e, but 
one that could not fail to be recognised as a more or less distorted 
reSectioti'pfjmy own thought. The important point is that every 
care was taken to prevent any unconscious muscular action of the 
face, or othenvise giving any indication to the subject.” " ^ ^ 

This presumed mode of communication between one iri- 
dividual and another, without the intervention of any known 
sense, Professor Barrett, arguing on electrical analogies, \vas 
inclined to suggest might be^diie to some forrn of nervous 
induction. • • 

Passing on from these experiments, the reader* of the paper 
referred briefly to the physical phenomena of Spiritualism. 
The more marvellous phenomena, such as levitation and the 
handling of red-hot coals — ^ivhich, as* he took occasion to j 
point out, occurred generally in darkness or a subdued light 
— he was inclined to attribute to hallucination. But his own** 
observation, he proceeded to stat^ tended to show that ndt 
all the minor physical phenomena, such as raps and move- 
ments of furniture, could be attributed to fraud. He had 
himself witnessed the raps in broad daylight,, out of doors, 

’ See Book I. chaps, is., x. 
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under conditions which seemed to him to make trickery 
impossible. Professor Barrett, in conclusion, urged the ap- 
pointment of a committee of scientific men for the systematic 
investigation of the phenomena of Me.smerism and Spiritual- 
ism. In the discussion which followed not only Mr. Crookes 
and Dr. Wallace, but Lord Rayleigh and Colonel Lane Fox 
expressed themselves in favour of some further investigation, 
being convinced from their own observations that there was 
something to investigate. 

No action was taken at that time on Trofessor Barrett’s 
suggestion, a result for which the exposure a few days later 
by Professor Lankester of “Dr.” Slade — a medium whose 
performances had been favourably referred to by more than 
one speaker in the discussion which followed the reading of 
the paper — ^was perhaps mainly responsible. 

Professor Barrett, however, continued, as opportunity per- 
mitted, his investigations of the subject ; and some years 
later, in January, 1882, a conference, as described in the ne.xt 
chapter, was held at hts invitation in London. In the follow- 
ing month, as a result of this conference, the Society for 
P^chical Research rvas founded. 



chapter' X 

GENERAL SURVEY OF THE MOVEMENT • 

T he growth of Spiritualism in this country was by 
comparison gradual. We have already seen to what 
extremes the early devotees in America were led. 
The course of Spiritualism on tlie Continent, and more 
'especially in France and Smtzerland, though less.extrara- 
gant than in America, w'as marked by the ‘same unfettered 
speculation. In Catholic France Spiritualism naturally 
found itself under the ban of the Church, and hence its 
' schools appear from the outset to have been non*ChrIstian. 
Most French, and indeed ultimately, most continental 
Spiritualists — or “ Spiritists,” as they preferred to call tliem- 
selv^s— ^followed the doctrine of Allan Kardec. M. Rival!,, 
tp give Kim his true name, had been a writer on educational" 
subjects, and a prominent advocate of phrenology and 
Animal Magnetism. In 1862, or earlier, he became con- 
verted to Spiritualism, and soon receivecl, through various 
clairvoyants, a full exposition of a new gospel, the leading 
tenet in which was the doctrine of Reincarnation. In a 
series of works, Le Livre' des Esprits, L'Evangile selon le 
Spiritisme^ etc., based dpori th^e claityoyan^ revelations, 
Allan Kardec taught the new doctrine with such success 
that his books sold by tens of thousands, and wer6 translated 
into nearly every European language. 

But not all those who believed in the phenomena were 
disciples of Allan Kardec. Count. Agenor de Gasparin, 
whose experiments we shall have occasion to consider in the 
next book, \vriting from a Catholic standpoint, sought .to 
prove that the physical manifestations were to be attributed 
to magnetism or some kindred force given off from the 
sitters. His friend Thury, professor in the Academy of 
Geneva, proposed for the hypothetical new mode of energy 
the name “ectenic” force. Du Potet, Szapary, and others 
of the old Animal Magnetists, appear Mso to have held 
n.— M i6t 
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was no prominent centre of interest in^London, nor had any 
publication of importance appeared, in the Metropolis or 
elsewhere. Towards the end of, the decade 1850-^, how- 
ever, a small group of literary men and others had become 
interested in the subject, and the Spiritual Magazine^ ^vhich 
made its appearance in London in the latter year, continued 
until the end of 1875 to be the leading organ of English 
Spiritualism. The editors of the new periodical for the 
greater part of its career were Thomas Shorter and W, M. 
Wilkinson, and its chief contributor William Howitt. It was 
consistently conservative in tone, and held itself, as far as 
possible, aloof from the various reforming, humanitarian, and 
freethinking movements with which Spiritualism had been 
associated in America, and to some extent, at the outset, 
in this country. Under the scholarly guidance of William 
Howitt, the new review left Socialism, phrenology, and the 
marriage laws alone, and confined itself to recording 'the 
sayings and doings of mediums and the spread of the ne\v*. 
movement in this and other countries. In its earlier years 
a large space was devoted to accounts of similar visitations 
in the past, especially in the history of the Christian Church 
down to the present day. 

Throughout its career less stress was laid upon the physical 
marvels of mediumship than on the trance utterances and 
assumed revelations proceeding from similar sources, and on 
their eschatological implications. But here, again, William 
Howitt and his friends held different views from those 
generally favoured abroad, and later in this country also. 
By the London school the spiritual utterances were regarded 
as supplementing rather than as supplanting Christianity, the 
doctrines of Swedenborg serving to mediate between the old 
revelation and the new, and to unite them into one apoca- 
lyptic whole. The following passage from "an article by 
Howitt will give a fair Idea of the views held fay the 
conductors of the Spiritual $^tagazinf.— , 

" Spiritmlisni,” he "fias taught what the soul is; what 

becomes of it after death ; that there are purgatorial or intermediate 
states ; where these lie ; that there is progression in them ; that the 
dead seek for our prajers and symfwthies; that the Communion 
of Saints is real, and far more exlensi.ve and precious th^ ^vas ever 
before conceived, of; that there is no cessation of miracles or 
prophecy ... it has taught us not to fear death, which is but a 
momentary passage to life; that God is disdplimng thef-human race 
for .an eventual and universal restoration ; that He is beginning to 
teach laws of matter hitherto unnoticed by the acutest men of gases 
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and crumbles; and that, above alb SpIrjlualismUeafcbes us the 
authenticity of the Scriptures now so violently attacked, and their 
great law of the love of God and of the neighbour j that no 
Christianity but the primitive Christianity is worth a straw ; and that 
the dry bones of the present death-in-Hfe churches must receive His 
fresh breath of life if they are ever to live again. Finally, it teaches 
us to live in all purity of thought and deed, knowing that not only 
the ever-open eye of God is constantly upon us, but those of an 
innumerable company of angels and devils, to whom we are as well 
and as openly known as to out own consdences."^ 


There can be no doubt that the moderate views of this 
little band of Spiritualists and the culture and literary 
gifts of their leader did much to further the rapid growth 
of the new doctrine. But for William Howitt, it is doubtful 
whether the movement would have secured either so early 
or -so favourable a hearing in this country. 

I^or some years the Spiritual Mazarine practically held 
the field. But the return of Home to this country in i 859 
and the Invasion of American mediums during the next few 
years had stimulated public interest in the whole question, 
and especially in the physical aspect of the phenomena. 
Moreover, the ferment of new idea.?, which had produced 
such striking results in America, was not without its influence 
in England on minds less timid or less fastidious^ than the 
conductors of the SpiriUial Magazine. Provincial Spiritualism, 
which had until the close of 1859 found expression in the 
Spiritual Telegraphy remained for some years after that date 
inarticulate. But the ferment was working in many pro- 
vincial centres, notably at Keighley and in the Yorkshire 
maniifactiiring districts, in Manchester, Nottingham, and 
Glasgow.. 'In 1S65 a Convention-of "Progressive Spiritualists 
assembled^at Darlington, and in the following year at New- 
castle. The Secretary of the Convention on the 
occasion was Dr. Macleod of tliat city. Some of the speakers 
at these two conventions appear to have displayed marked 
hostility to Christianity ; and, generally, the views expressed 
are reported to have represented "a pale imitation of the 
pagan phase of American Spiritualism.’’" In 1867 the 
Convention' met in London, with James Burns as its secretary. . 
In this same year Burns began to issue a new monthly 
periodical, Human Haturcyto serve as a mouthpiece_of the 
popular movement. The ^aracter of the nbw magazine can 

Sfiritual Afagasine, iS65i p. i6z. See also iS66, pp. go •and 139! 

P- 525- ^ /itd., lS 66 , p. 571. 
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be inferred from its sub-title, “A Monthly Journal of^ZoistiC 
Science' and ‘Intelligence, embodying Physiology, Phrenology, 
Psychology, Spiritualism, Philosophy, the Laws of Health, 
and Sociology." In later years “ Popular ■ Anthropology 
was added to this comprehensive catalogue. A year or two 
later, so rapidly did the popular movement grow, Burns 
brought out a weekly paper, The Medium and Daybreak, 
absorbing in it the provincial paper, Daybreak, which had 
appeared in 1868 under the editorship of the Rev. Page 
Hopps.^ The Medium and Daybreak for years had the 
largest circulation, chiefly in the provinces, of any English 
Spiritualist paper, and only came to an end a few months 
after the death of its publisher and founder in 1895. Lastly, 
by the irony of fate, during one or two of the latter years 
of its existence Burns also published the Spiritual Magazine 
in addition to his other literary ventures. 

The popular movement, as represented by Burns and his 
publications, was frankly democratic and non-Christian. Inthc 
opening number of Human Nature he sneers at the Spiritual 
Magazine as being “of this world as well as of the nexf,” 
and ns endeavouring to preach Spiritualism “under circum- 
stances with which it would be creditable for the priest and 
Levite to be connected." And throughout his career Burns 
fought manfully against conventions and respectabilities. He 
was in his own person a teetotaller, anti-tobacconist, dietetic 
reformer, phrenologist, and a sturdy champion witli the pen 
and on the platform of these and many kindred movements. 
Whilst his enthusiasm for the social reforms which he 
advocated was genuine and fervent, it was impossible to doubt 
the sincerity of his belief in Spiritualism ; but equally im- 
possible to believe him agrignorant as he profess^ himself 
of the manifold wiles and 'trickeries practised Jj'y physical 
mediums within his doors and under his direct patronage 
and protection. But if, not once or twice only,' his blind- 
ness to all evidence of fraud in any medium whom he had 
befriended may have seemed too deliberate, those who knew 
him best can believe that it was not altogether the hope 
of personal advantage or the reluctance of *'a) sensitive 
egotism too deeply committed for retreat whicl^ closed his 
eyes. It must be admitted, too, that Burns was aptito regard 
and to denounce his rivals in business as rpnegades to tlie 
faith, and that his belief in the cause seemed inseparable^, 

* Jit. Page llopps had been coawried a year or two previously. See his 
|Tam|Uet, ‘iix Montht' Exfentnee at Home, by “Truthseeker,” published 
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from his belief in himself as its champion. Again, according 
to the reproach of his enemies, he lived by the altar,'; but the 
'living was not too luxitrious, and the ministry was arduous 
and unremitting. I have eaten of Burns’ salt — as a seasoning 
to Nichols’s "Food of Hcaltli," or some other dietetic 
phantasy— and I cannot think hardly of him. With all 
his faults he radiated a contagious enthusiasm, and the 
dark little shop at 15, Southampton Row, dignified by the 
name of the " Spiritual Institution,” remained for many years 
the chief meeting-place for Spiritualists in the Metropolis, 
and the centre of a propaganda the more active because it 
was troubled by no theological scruple or philosophic doubt. 

It is needless to say that the columns of Burns' papers 
were always open, and his personal help always ready, for 
the spokesmen of minorities, the smaller the better, from the 
advocates of divided skirts to the exponents of the newest 
theologies. The grass-eating atheists of Ham Common, who 
are fabled to have slept ivith their toes out of window, would 
have found In him a sympathetic historian.' His taste in 
theology, and presumably the taste of his readers, was, it will 
be gathered, eclectic. Whereas Howitt and Shorter in their 
writings had sought for evidence of the workings of Spiritual* 
ism in the past, either amongst pagan faiths so ancient as to 
be respectable, or else in the history of the various Christian 
Churches and sects, ^ contributors to Human Naturt 
Midium inquired by preference into the history of kindred 
movements in modern times outside the pale of the Chuich^. 
We find in those pages dissertations on the faiths of the 
Mormons and the Shakers; long discussions on the new 
reincarnation doctrine as expounded by Allan Kardec and 
his English disciple. Miss Anna' Blackwell ; reviews of the 
religious teachings of Andrew Jackson Davis; critical essays 
on serpent -worship, oriental mythology and religious sym- 
bolism gerierally; and an a priori demonstration of the 
e.xistence of God, by Mr. Gillespie, of Torbanehill. Much 
attention is also devoted to the mysteries of. Buddhism. 
Further, as we have already seen, Burns was the publisher 
of Hafed, Prince of Persia. He also set about the reissue 
of the immortal Anacalypsxs of Godfrey Higgins— an author 
who "will take his place in future ages with Socrates, with 
Plato, with Proclus."^ It was Burns, again, who introduced 

’ Some account of this curioos sect is In Light, 18S2, pp. 19* ^ 1 ^'.’. 

’ See Howitt'a History of the Sstpertsciiufiil (London, 1803), .and ShorK 
Two lyerhis. London {no da(e). 

® Human Nature, 1874, p. 49 (Feb.). 
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to an astonished world the Book of the Apocalypse 

of Adani l-Oannes, a work which essayed to trace all the 
religions of the world to one common fount of inspiration, 
by demonstrating that the biblical book known as the Book 
of Revelation was actually the earliest divine me'ssage de- 
livered by the man-fish O-an, and the foundation of the 
primitive world-religion, practised in the beginning by the 
twenty-four Ancients, or pre-Adamite sultans. The Book of 
God, which appears to belong to the same class of literature 
as Madame Blavatsky’s Isis Unveiled, was published anony- 
mously, but is understood to have been written by the late 
Dr. Kenealy. 

With all its extrav^ances, there was much that was 
genuinely admirable in the popular movement represented 
by James Burns and those who gathered round him. It was 
a democratic religious revival, characterised, as such move- 
ments are wont to be, by the vigour of its emotional ex- 
pression, rather than by the subtlety of its dialectic. This 
is how a thoughtful onlooker at this time, Mr, St George 
Stock, writes of it : — 

“ The religion of the future is in our midst already, working like 
potent yeast in the minds of the people. It is in our midst to-day, 
with .signs and wonders, uprising like a swollen tide ... To its 
predecessors [Spiritualism] assumes an attitude not of hostility, but 
of comprehensioa Though new in its form, it purports to have 
been ever in the world. Christianity it represents, not as a finality, 
but as one — the greatest, indeed, as yet— of those many waves of 
spiritual influx which have ever been beating in upon the shores 
of Time from the dim expanse of the Eternal. Christianity has 
spent its force, and now another revelation has succeeded it — a 
revelation suited to the nee^s of the time.”^ 

Again, Mr. Gerald Massey, another of the early converts, 
has given eloquent expression to the religioJs effects of the 
belief in communion with spirits of the dead : — 

‘‘Spiritualism will make religion infinitely more real, and translate 
it from the domain of belief to that of life. It has become to me, 
in common with many others, sudi a lifting of the mental horizon, 
and letting in of the heavens — such a transformation of faith into 
facts — that I can only compare life svilhout it to sailing on board 
ship with hatches battened down, and being kept a prisoner, cribbed, 
cabined, and confined, living by the light of a candle, dark to the 
glory overhead, and blind to a thousand possibilities of being ; and 
then, suddenly, on some splendid starry night allowed to go on deck ; 

> AtUmpti at Tntth, pp. 12S, 133. Lomliin, 1SS2, 
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for the first time, to see the splendid mechanism '^of the stany 
heavens all aglow witli the glory of God, to feel that^•ast vision 
glittering in the eyes, bewilderingly beautiful, and drink in new life 
with every^breath of that rvonditnis liberty, wliich makes you dilate 
almost large 'enough in soul to fill the immensity that you see around 
you.”^ ,?• 


As regards its tenets, what has been already said* of the 
beliefs of American Spiritualists will apply to the Spiritualist 
creed as represented in the Medium and Daybreak. The 
popular movement held the primitive faith in spirits of dead 
men and tvomen as the agency behind the phenomena. The 
doctrines of Allan Kardec never obtained any real footing 
in England. His only prominent disciple appears to have 
been Miss Anna Blackwell.* Again, the belief in diabolism, 
so prominent in the early days of Spiritualism in this country', 
found later very few supporters.^ 

Another aspect of the movement found expression in the 
Spiritualist, a newspaper which appeared towards the end 
of 1869, under the editorship of W. H. Harrison, a journalist 
and a man of some scientific acquirements. The Spiritualist 
was avowedfy intended to represent the scientific clement. 
It essayed primarily to record the phenomena, to analyse 
the evidence, and discuss' the explanations, and proposed 
.to defer theological and Socialist speculations until a more 
convenient season. This paper, which was conducted with 
fairness and ability for some years, did in effect adopt a more 
critical standpoint than* any of its predecessors or Con- 
temporaries, and did contrive to keep clear* of theological 
'controversy and irrelevant humanitarian enthusiasms. As 
we have already seen (cfiapter vtii.) the editor twk n 
prominent part in exposing the trickery* practised in so- 
called .spirit. -photography. The Spiritualist and its readers 
were associated with the two chief organisations formed in 

* Coneemin^ S/tn'lua/itnt (1S74?), pp. 77, 7S. - Vol. i. pp. 27 >'S ‘^5 . 

* See the essay by her coalpboted to the J^ialectical Societ)^ 
various articles in Human Hature. 

* For an exposition of the diabolic \iew see, in addition to the works quoteu 

in chapter 5 . 0/ the pxeifnl book, Sjnritua/um, the work of Demons, by the R^. 
John Jones (Liverpool, '-1871); Sfsrit-ltappin^, by a member of the 
Apostolic Omrch (London 1855?); reftilar lUtas of fmmorlatity, Kerj 'Vdlum 
Ker (London, 1865); Stirilualtssn fairly tried. Rev. E. Nangle (iS6t). Tnrse 
woj^ks are merely paraphiels, and none ofthetn.possesses any intrinsic importance. 
See also Dralectical liefert, pp, 2t8, izo.'anUtsaj, evidence of Chtfvaher^ 
Ilain Friswell. It is noteworthy that T. L, flarris, in some of hi* writings. 
^’oSem Syiritualism, its trtfthtend its London, 1 860) and the.^«"-» of 

iCirisfianttf {tSCij), taoght that thesptriCs who communicated were vamf^resand 
'devils, and their teachings " cmtnxltons from the hellt.” 
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the decade '1870-80 by the more, educated section— the 
“ British National Association of Spiritualists " , and the 
" Psychological Society of Great Britain.” 

The British National Association held its f^rst public 
meeting on April j6th, 1874, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. S, C, Hall, Its aims are defined in its original prospectus 
as the uniting of Spiritualists of all shades of opinion for 
mutual aid and benefitj and the promotion of systematic 
research in pneumatology and psychology. 'Whilst "cordially 
sympathising with the religion of Jesus Christ,” the Associa- 
tion proposed to hold itsdf entirely aloof from all dogmatism, 
religious or philosophical. Its list of vice-presidents -and 
council included most of the best-known names in con- 
temporary* Spiritualism, such as the Countess of Caithness, 
Benjamin, Coleman, Thomas Everitt (husband of the medium 
of that name), Dr. Gully, 'Dr.' Sta'nhope Speer, Mrs. Ross 
Church (Florence Mariy'at), Mrs.' Makdougall Gregory (widow 
of the Professor), Dr. Maurice Davies, Sir C. Isham, Messrs. 
Jencken, Newton Crosland, Desmond Fitzgerald, George 
Sexton, the Secularist converted to Spiritualism and Chris- 
tianity,^ together with a list of distinguished foreigners. But 
there were a few prominent Spiritualists who held aloof, such 
as William Howitt, Acworth, and j. Enmore Jones, primarily 
on account of the non-Christian character of the Society. 
Howitt voiced his dissent in an eloquent letter in which he 
recounted the marvellous progress of Spiritualism, and 
claimed that it had conquered the world under patently 
divine guidance : " Spiritualism is a theocracy. By theocratic 
power and government it has hitherto prevailed"; land in 
seeking now a temporal / organisation, Spiritualists were 
repeating the sin of the Jews when tliey asked for a king 
to reign over them.® • *' ' <• 

^ James Burns’ expression of dissent , was. more complex 
in character. He de.scried a spirit of time-servmg; ia saw.*! 
of the advertisements issued by the new organisation, which 
avoided the word Spiritualism ; " worldlyism ” in the fact that 
a leading supporter of the Society dated hLs letters from the 
Reform Club ; and, generally, hostility to.iilmself and the 
Spiritual Institution in the mere proposal toTound any other 
organisation in this country.* - ^ 

* See his GoJ and ImmartalUy'l’tetoed itt 

(London, 1874), and the sciics of tr^s called “ 
in 1872, etc. _ ' SpirilMi MaMthtt, 

* See 'the editorials in the Medium utt -VAh tth 

July, etc., 1S74 ‘ -Ti t 
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But notwitlistandmg some opposition, the newAssociation 
grew and flourished, and remained for some ,years the 
representative body in English Spiritualism. ■<' It established 
periodical 'lectures, discussions, and conferences ; promoted 
seances for inquirers; arwJ did its utmost, by means of its 
Research Committee, to advance the knowledge of the subject. 
In 'tli'e last field of its labours it cannot be said to have met 
with conspicuous success, for it unfortunately appeared that 
the more stringent the tests the less striking the phenomena, 
until a point was reached at which, the precautions being 
complete, the phenomena ceased altogether.^ 

In April, 1875, was held the first meeting of the Psycho- 
logical Society, with Serjeant Cox as its President and 
Mr. F, K. Munton as Hon. Secretary. Other prominent 
members were Mr. C. C. Massey, Mr. Stainton Moses 
Oxon."), Mr. Hensleigh VVedgW’Ood, Mr. George 
Harris, F.S.A., and Mr. W. H. Coffin. , , 

The aim of the Society, as set forth in the presidents 
inaugural address, was the scientific investigation of “ psycho- 
logy/’ which term Serjeant Cox violently appropriated to 
designate what has since, for want of a Utter _ name, 
been termed psychical research. The Society, |t was 
proposed, should proceed "first, by the collection of 
facts, and secondly, by discussion upon their causes and 
consequences, It did not, in effect, proceed far in either 
direction. Its founder and president was a man ivithout any 
real knowledge either of psychology, as commonly under- 
stood, or the physical sciences. The Proceedings^ of the 
Society, a thin volume with reports of the papers and 
discussions, contain little of permanent interest, and Co-xs 
own book, as will be seen later, derives its chief value from 
its reflecting Jwith tolerable fidelity the metaphysics of the 
man in the street. The Psychological Society came to an 
end with the death of its president in November, 1879. ^ 

The real significance of the Psychological Society consists 
in Its representing a reaction against the sloventy 
of the great body of English Spiritualists in the belief m 
spirits of the dead as the sufficient and exclusive agenciw 
in tile production of the phenomena. That reaction had 
indeed begun some j'ears before the inception of the 
Psychological Society ; just as in the American movement 
th^e had been from the outset h! .small body of men who, 
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whilst accepting the facts in general, were disposed to refer 
them to exclusively mundane causes. Many of the older 
jVIesmerlsts ,took the view that the raps, the movements of 
furniture, and even the more elaborate manifestations of 
physical mediumship could be attributed to’ a neuro-vital 
or od)dic force radiating from the sensitive, and directed by 
Iiis unconscious will. We have seen the germ of this theory 
in the attempts made by Sandby and Townshend to explain 
the table-rapping performances in 1853.' And fifteen or 
twenty years later we find similar views expressed by others 
who had been prominent in the mesmeric movement of 
1840-50, notably J. W. Jackson, author of Ecstaticsof Cenitis^ 
and H. G. Atkinson, the co-author with Harriet Martineau 
of Letters on Man's Nature and Development? Similar 
vie^vs were held by some adherents of the rather shallow 
necessitarianism which prevailed in this country in the middle 
decades of the century. One of the earliest exponents of 
the agnostic doctrine was Mr. Samuel Guppy, a gentleman 
who has been already referred to as having had the singular 
good fortune to marry In succession two remarkable physical 
mediums. In 1863 Mr. Guppy published Mary Jane; or, 
Spiritualism chemically explained. The greater part of the 
book consists of a discursive and humorous e.xposition of 
the author’s views on things in general, written from a crudely 
materialistic standpoint. When, as he tells us, the book was 
almost ready for the press, he became converted, through 
the mediumship of his first wife, to a belief in the phenomena 
of Spiritualism. Reluctant to admit the existence of dis- 
carnate spirits, but forced to recognise intelligence in the 
manifestations presented, he whimsically named the unknown 
entity — which answered questions, moved tables, and drew 
pictures at his bidding — ^“Mary Jane.” He conceived that 
“Mary Jane” was but a temporary aggregate of odylic 
vapours emanating from the sensitive — a person whose 
organism probably contained an excess of phosphorus ; that 
this mass of odylic vapours could think, feel, and perceive, rap 
and move tables and chairs ; that its powers of perception 

’ See above, p. II. 

’ See his lecture before the Gla^w Association of Spirkualists, ileiivered 
on tith May, iSbS, repotted \n Unman Naturt and the Spiritual-Ma^zine for 
that year. . ■ * 

® See his evidence before the Dfulectical Corannttee (Repert, p. lo6) and his 
controversy wUh Jackson and others in Unman Kahoe for Others were 

inclined to explain the apparent ^ysical marvels as hallucinations produced ^ 
by magneticinfluence (see SpiritnaHnn mtd Animal Ptagnehsm, by G. G. Zerfh;, 
i’h.D. ’-London, iSyt). 
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tmnscend those possessed by the human organism'KOm which 
'.if proceeds, because the odyKc entity possesses •“ electrical” 
powers, which enable it to see through brick \^al3s and closed 
boxes ; apd that, the high thought, philosophy, and profound 
knowledge revealed in the odyllc responses point, to the 
connection of the odylic fluid with “a general thought- 
atmosphere, as all-pervading as electricity, which pos^bly 
is in itself, or is in connection witli, the principle of causation 
of the whole universe.’* ^ 

Mr. Guppy was not a professed metaphysician, but merely 
a garrulous and entertaining old gentleman. Any want of 
scientific precision, however, which the reader may find in 
the foregoing statement of the theory was fully rernedied 
in the more elaborate exposition some years later of similar 
views by Mr. Charles Bray, author of the Philosophy ^ of 
Ntcessity and other works.- Mr. Bray begins by premising 
the indestructibility of all force, and its convertibility. Heat, 
electricity, nervous force, and “ thought or ^ mind," are all 
modes of energy, and are therefore indestructible in quantitv, 
and reciprocally convertible. But our bodies are continually 
giving off thought rays, just as they give off heat rays. 
Tliese thought emanations, it must be inferred, are not lost 
to the universe; and, inde^, “many facts now point to_an 
atmosphere or re.servoir of thought, the result of cerebratjotii 
into which the thought and feeling generated by the bratn 
are continually passing.”* With this general thought- 
reservoir the persons called spirit mediums may be presumed 
to be in communication. Through the interchange of those 
abundant odylic emanations, which are the special character- 
istic of such persons, they receive specific impres.sions from 
other minds and become clairvoyant ; or, again, they take 
cognizance of the general ideas floating about in the thought- 
atmosphere, and become " inspired.” It is to be noted, says 
the author, in proof of this sugg^ted sottrce, that in clair- 
voyant revelations, whether of Andrew Jackson Davis or 
of Swedenborg, the knowledge displayed “ in no case 
the combined intellectual power of the whole human mind 
— a proposition which there need be no hesitation in accepting. 
The same theory obviously affords a suflicient explanation 
of the physical phenomena of Spiritualism, which hir. Bray 
is inclined to accept as genuine in the main. For the thought 
ra\^’. which orobablv began as h^t or electric waves, can 
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without , difficulty, through^ the mediation of the sensitive’s 
unconscioiis cerebration, be converted back again into sucfr "* 
grosser mbd« of energy, and so discharge in “raps” or 
produce ' any /other reqiured physical effect, even to the 
levitation of the human body. 'Twere pity^such an admir- 
able machinery should be left without oats to' grind ! ' 

But the most ambitious statement of the “animistic” view 
is to be found in Serjeant Cox’s book, The Mechnnisin of 
Many Cox, like many other educated Spiritualists at this 
date, whilst convinced ^at the phenomena exhibited, whether 
physical or mental, transcended the normal faculties of the 
medium, refused to regard them as testifying to the action 
of spirits of the dead. His own theory on the matter may 
be briefly stated as follows : The universe consists of matter 
and non-matter, there being nowhere any void. Matter, as 
we know it, is made up of molecules. Molecules arc them- 
selves aggregations of still smaller particles known as atoms ; 
but atoms, as such, make no impression on our senses. If 
molecular matter were disint^rated into its constituent 
atoms, it would be, as far as our physical perceptions are 
concerned, annihilated. It seems probable that the w'holc 
of the universe, outside this little Island of molecular matter, 
is made up of free atoms— or of atoms combined in some 
other form than the molecular. But what is not matter is 
spirit ; therefore spirit Is atomic, or non-molecular substance, 
and matter can be changed into spirit, or vice versd, by a 
simple process of transcendental chemistry. 

Now the mechanism of man is actuated by three forces or 
principles — Life, Mind, and Soul. Life he shares with the 
vegetable kingdom. Mind — which is to be strictly dis- 
tinguished from Soul — is the expression of the activity of 
the brain. “ Intelligence is not a visible and tangible entity; 
it is not a structure, it is only a function. - Precisely as 
dig;csthn is a ftmefron of (fte sComacA, is ,t ftajc- 

tion of the brain.”- But at this point Serjeant Cox claims 
to join issue wdth the materialists. They will admit nothing 
beyond Life and Mind. Cox is convinced of the existence 
of a third principle, the Soul, whose substance “is vastly 

* London, 1876. The full title nins: Tlte Jiridenton ef Mart' an ansterr 

to fie cuetfteit, ff’Aat am It a fefuJar in’roducUen to Men'al and 
Pjyeieujy. An earlier eJiUon of ifie same worL ha<l been oniiir the 

title tl'kdt am I? but the Account Riren la the text of Cox's pceuLir doctrliei 
is bssed cxclosivcly on the Utcr.an(l more fally considered «orLl 

* Oy. fiA, vtil. u ji. 2 t 7 Scrjcajil Cox, however, elsewhere de5CTil<cs intcllijrnec 
AS the chtracicnstic attribute of the sool, and of that alone (sec e^, vol 1. [i. 52 ] 
vqL ii. pji. 
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more refined than the thinnest g£«," more refined even than 
the vapour of a comet’s tail. It is the presence in man of 
this exquisitely rarefied substance which confounds’ the 
materialist, and lifts the human race above the brutes which 
perish. It would be tedious to recite Cox’s proof of the 
existence of this cometary soul; one incidental item of evi- 
dence is found in tlje persistence of the feeling of a limb 
after the limb itself has been amputated.^ From this and 
other considerations it is inferred tliat the soul is of the same 
shape as the body, and permeates every part of it. It is the 
virtue emanating from the soul — for which virtue Cox pro- 
poses the name Psychic Force — which is the effective agent 
in all so-called Spiritualist manifestations, fn clairvoyance 
the .soul takes direct cc^niaance of the world without and the 
thoughts of other minds. Sometimes, again, the soul-force 
will radiate from the finger-tips, and thus endow the organism 
with c.\tra.corporeal perceptions. It can move objects at 
a distance, or neutralise the force of gravitation, and permit 
the psychic to float in the air. Or, again, it will stirrouncl the 
material body with an invisible envelope which will enable 
the psychic to handle in safety red-hot coals. And when 
released from the body this cometary soul can traverse all 
space with the rapidity of thought, and pass through solid 
walls as water flows through a sponge; 

As a contribution to philosophy Serjeant Cox’s work 
would scarcely be worth discussion. The real importance 
of the book, as already indicated, lies in Its doubly representa- 
tive character. On the one hand, though the author does not 
share their views, he gives articulate expression to the meta- 
physical conceptions current amongst Spiritualists generally, 
from the days of Andrew Jackson Davis onwards. What 
these conceptions were we have already seen in discussing 
early American Spiritualism.^ To Ashburner’s definition 
of a train of thought as “a current of globules^ of highly 
refined matter " we may now add Cox’s dictum, “ if the Soul 
is a refined Body, and it must be that or nothing," Cromwell 
Varley’s hypothesis that thought is “soil'd,”^ and Hockleys 
view that things seen in a crystal have a separate existence 
and are spiritual counterparts of the real objects.* 

But Serjeant Cox also represented the reaction of the 
more intelligent Spiritualists — ^the name, singularly inappro- 
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pnate in this connection, is the only one which the English 
language supplies— igamst the crude belief in spirits of the 
dead as the prime agents in the phenomena Partly because 
of the unsatisfactor}' nature of the evidence offered for 
materialisation, partly through the failure of all so called 
tests of identity, or, again, b^ause of the limited nature of 
the intelligence shown m most so called spirit communica 
tions, and their obviously subjective character the more 
critical minds had b^im to question whether the spirit of 
the psychic himself aided it may be on occasion, by non 
human intelligences of various kinds, would not furnish a 
more probable explanation of the matter 

This scepticism was no doubt reinforced by a revolt against 
the narrowness of the Spiritualist horizon The revelations 
of Andrew Jackson Davis and the rhetoric of Mrs Tappan 
had made heaven as familiar as Yarmouth beach and about 
as alluring 

This reaction was further exemplified by the foundation 
from 1876 onwards of various schools of m> sties, either 
originating directly m Spiritualism, or drawing the bulk of 
their adherents from tliat source It may be inferred from 
the numerous studies of contemporary religious movements 
and m particular, of Oriental mythology and the extant 
beliefs of India contained in the earlier volumes of Human 
Nature^ that Spiritualists in general were dissatisfied with the 
singularly uninspiring creed set before them by the majority 
of their teachers So that when in 1876 Colonel Olcott and 
Madame Blavatsky inaugurated in New York the Theosophi 
cal Society, they found many in this country ready to hear 
them The new gospel professed to expound the esoteric 
tradition of Buddhism Whether its claims in this respect 
could be substantiated or not is, from the present standpoint 
immaterial At any rate, it opened more spacious horizons 
Its> main tenet was the doctrine of reincarnation , but in 
the pages of the chief exponent of Neo Buddhism in this 
country, Mr A P Smnett* the cycle of death and life 
appears on a much vaster scale and is described with much 
greater pretensions to scientific precision than m the L%vre 
des Espnts For the continual death and re birth which 
make up the little life of man — a watch or a vision between 
a sleep and a sleep — are according to the Theosophist but 
the representations in miniature of vaster cosmic pulsations 
the systole and diastole of the universe These are the days 
and nights of Brahm, when the whole creation slumbers and 
* Esolertc B td ht t London 18S3 
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wakes again' to renewed actiwty. And through the long- 
drawn chain of suns and circling planets, through all the 
stupendous cycle of the ^es, 'throughout the waxing ahd 
waning of all things from life to nothingness, and back again 
to larger life, the human soulj a'^atk of the Central fire, 
retains its identity, and bears with it in all re-births the 
inevitable burden of Karma, the fate which each man by his 
own acts and thoughts has ordained for himself. Quisque 
suos paiimur manes. The man is the thing which he has 
made : he reaps now a crop of which the seed was sown in 
another age and a distant planet, and yet sown by himself. 

This is not the place to give an account of the Tbeoso- 
phical movement, with its counterfeit miracles and chaotic 
apocalypses. The curious in such matters are referred to the 
report by Dr. Hodgson presented to the Society for Psychic^ 
Research.^ In the period between 1876 and 1885 many 
Spiritualists were carried away by the glamour of Madame 
BJavatsky’s singular personality, and the attraction of the 
Asiatic mysteries. Moreover, other societies, teaching some- 
what similar doctrines, were founded in England about thB 
time. There \vas a British Theosophical Society, under the 
presidency of Dr. George Wyld,- which united Theosophy 
with Christianity. There was the Hermetic Society, whose 
founders we, re the late Dr. Anna Kingsford and Mr. Edward 
Maitland. The Hermetic Society was chiefly concerned 
with Kabbalistic, Neo-Piatonic, and Alexandrine mysticism. 
There was also, and, I believe, still is, a Christo-Theosophical 
Society in London. 

In January, 18S2, Professor W. F, Barrett summoned a 
conference of persons who, without necessarily endorsing the 
Spiritualist conclusions, were satisfied that there was a pnmn 
facie case for the investigation of the physical phenomena 
of Spiritualism, and such apparently kindred mattere as 
ghosts, thought-transference, clairvoyance, and the mantfota- 

tions of mediumship generally. At that conference, which 
met in the rooms of the British National Association of 
Spiritualists, it was resolved to form an association -for 

‘ Proctedm^yVtA. hi., 1885; see alio v 4 MftUrn Pritsttss of /sa, 
SotovyofT, translated by Dr. VValter Leaf (Lwdon, 1895J, and my S' 
in Psychical Kescarch, chap, vu . r ;irm 

“ See his Theosophy am tht Higher Life i or, Spiritual Dynitmus. Lontion, 
18S0. ,, f 

t ® For on esposition of the doctrine se« The Pesfett Way; or, thi Fsmtn^ / 

B risl (London, 1882), a scries of Icctnres delivered by Dr. ^ , 

iidon in |S 8 l ; see also Ldwaid Maitland's The Soul, arui hoot it joui't ^ • 
London, iSyy. ' ' 
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systematic inquiry into these phenomena, and the new Society 
was named, the “Society for Psychical Research.” It began 
its* career under the presidency of the late Professor Henry 
Sidgwick, and its first council included, on the one hand, 
men like Edmund Gufney,** Professor Barrett, Professor 
Balfour Stewart, Mr. F. W.'H. Myers, Mr. 'Richard Hutton, 
who had not identified themselves with the Spiritualist move- 
ment ; and, on the other, Messrs. Stainton Moses, Dawson 
Rogers, Morell Theobald,- E. T. Bennett, Dr. George Wyld, 
and others who were at the same time members of the 
Council of the British National Association. The W’ork of the 
Society from 1882 to the present time will be considered in 
some of its aspects in the next book. It is enough to say 
here that the avowed Spiritualists who joined its Council in 
the first instan^have all since dropped off, and that, generally, 
the two bodies have moved on lines sufficiently distinct for 
the most part to prevent even the semblance of rivalry. The 
S.F.R. has consistently maintained its original attitude 
towards the subject ; it has throughout endeavoured to work 
by scientific methods for scientific ends. 

Of the public history of Spiritualism in later years there 
is not much which need for our purposes be recorded. As 
little as any other has it escaped the usual fate of small sects, 
internal dissension, and the clash of rival egotisms. After 
the storms which waited on its embarkation, indeed, the 
B.N.A.S. for a little time voyaged in smooth waters. The 
excitement of the new venture and the pressure of external 
events, such as the Slade prosecution and various exposures 
of public mediums, no doubt held the Society together. But 
four or five years later dissensions arose. The ^itor of the 
Spiritualist, W. H. Harrison, had, or fancied he had, occasion 
for quarrel with Stainton Moses, then and for many years 
the leading figure on the B N,A.S. Council. In the middle 
of 1879 the quarrel became irremediable, and the advertise- 
ments of the Association Arith the reports of its public pro- 
ceedings were transferred to a new paper, Spiritual NoUs, 
which had been established in the previous year. Spiritual 
Notes, was issued monthly, ran until end -of i8Sl 
concurrently with the Spiritiialisi. In the same year, r88i, 
a new weekly, Light, also under the favouring auspices of 
the Association, Avas founded, and under the pressure of this 
competition Harrison's or^n was driven from the field. 
Light has continued down to the present time the chief 
representative, and for some portion of this •period, the only 
London organ of Spiritualism. It has been conducted 
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throughout with fairness and moderation. If -in 'these ktler 
days its pages furnish rather dull reading, the fault lies less 
with the conductors of the paper'^tljan with the uneventful 
career of the movement itself. There has of late years been 
little to record. The trance communications-which interested 
and attracted the earlier Spiritualists have not indeed ceased, 
but they are no longer held of the same account’^ During 
the time of the incubation of the Theosophical and Hermetic 
Societies the columns of Light were filled with controversy 
and philosophical speculation. But that source of copy has 
also dried up. Most serious of all, there are now few 
phenomena, and especially very few physical phenomena 
to record. The Theosophical Society and the Society for 
Psychical Research led away many who were actually Spirit- 
ualists, or might, under other circumstances, have become 
so. The retirement and the subsequent death of Stainton 
Moses robbed the movement of one who had been its leading 
figure for many years. Others of the old champions have 
been carried off by death, and no new on^ have nsen to 
take their place. Ten years ago it seemed as if the Spiritualist 
movement was about to die out from sheer lack of Jewerif, 
of followers, and — most serious defect of all— of new evidence 
for its claims. Add to this that much of the old evidence 
had been seriously shattered by the investigations earned on 
by Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Dr. Hodgson, and other members of 
the S.P.R. 

But within the last decade the whole aspect of the problem 
has changed : the Spiritualist movement has gained fresh 
energy, and the belief which it represents, if not more firmly 
established, can at any rate boast that its claims are 
founded than at any previous period of its history. This 
result is mainly due to the prolonged and laborious investj^- 
tion of Mrs. Piper's trance utterances conducted by Dr. 
Hodgson, the result of whose labours seems to him and 
others to render the hypothesis of spirit communication in 
this case highly probable- But a contributory cause is no 
doubt'to^be found in the s^nces of Eusapia Paladino, whose 
performances have been endorsed as genuine by several 
continental savants, including Charles JRichet, Ochorowicr, 
Schiaparelli, and de Rochas, and are regarded favourably 
by more than one prominent roan of science in this counto'. 
The consideration of this new evidence, of the best-known 
foreign experiments, and of some English items necessarily 
omitted from this brief historical sketch, will be the main 
theme of'the next book. i 
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CHAPTER I 

SOME FOREIGN INVESTIGATIONS 

T he brief historical survey of the movement of Modern 
Spiritualism being now completed, it is time to address 
ourselves definitely to the questions which we put 
before us at the outset of the Inquiry. Is the belief in 
spiritual communication justified? and, if not justified, how 
are its origin and persistence to be explained ? The belief, as 
we have seen, purports to be based upon ^v•o distinct classes 
of facts, respectively psychological and physical. As regards 
the first class of evidence, our Inquiries have shown that, 
whilst the recorded instances of trance and ecstasy may 
be regarded as in the main free from deliberate deception, 
the acceptance of them as demonstrations of spiritual agency 
rests largely upon a misconception. Granted that the 
ecstatic or hypnotic knows not what he does, and under- 
stands not what his hand indites, it does not follow that the 
action and the utterance are due to the promptings of an 
alien intelligence. 

' It has been shown, further, that the argument drawn from 
the involuntary nature of the subject’s action -has been 
reinforced by considerations of another kind. Those who 
have assisted at exhibitions of ecstasy, magnetic clairvoyance, 
or mediumistic trance, have, generation after generation, 
testified to the possession by the subject of supernormal 
powers of divining thoughts or perceiving things distant and 
things future. The mere existence of such a belief, descend- 
ing to modern times from a nebulous past, no doubt in itself 
proves little. Mystical philosophers have never been at a loss 
for facts to justify their speculations ; and fn matters of this 
kind each man is apt to find what he seeks. Moreover, the 
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constant stimulus of su^estion from the spectatorsfaided by 
the greater acuteness of the senses frequently experienced 
in the trance, furnishes a sufficient explanation of much that 
at the time may well have seemed inexplicable. Neverthe- 
less, the possible existence of new avenues of:p«-ception 
is not to be summarily dismissed. Some evidence has 
already been adduced which, partly from the intellectual 
distinction of the witnesses — Bertrand, Elliotson, Braid, 
de Morgan — partly from the excellence of the record, as in 
the case of Cahagnet, seems even now worthy of considera- 
tion.' < An estimate of the value of this evidence, augmented 
in^ recent times by the researches of the S.P.R., and a brief 
statement of the conclusions to which it seems to point, will 
be given below in chapter viii. 

On the other hand, it has been shown that the so-called 
physical phenomena are a comparatively modern excrescence 
on the main growth. It is only within the last half-century 
that they have attained any considerable development.^ The 
faith in the communion and intervention of spirits originated 
before their appearance, and will probably outlast their final 
discredit. At the best, whatever effect they may have had 
in advertising the movement with the vulgar, they_ seem ^ 
have exerted only a subsidiary influence in Inducing belief 
with more thoughtful men and women. It has been shown, 
moreover, that these physical manifestations are open to 
suspicion by reason of their pedigree and historical relation- 
ships ; that they bear a strong resemblance to conjuring 
tricks; that similar phenomena have constantly been pro- 
duced fraudulently; that in the few instances where the 
results recorded have so far resisted analj'sis, they are yet 
l^itimately suspect as having been produced under condi- 
tions favourable to fraud, and in the presence of per^ns 
again and again convicted of fraud ; that the precautions 
taken have been inadequate, and the qualifications of the 
witnesses in most cases not such as to inspire confidence m 
their ability to detect trickery of the kind probably prac- 
tised ; and that, generally, the strongest evidence _>'ct 
considered for the genuineness of any of these manifestation 
falls^^, far' short of the standard of proof which is required 
befoffe any such claim can be admitted. 

Again, objections hardly less serious to tl\e acceptance 
of the^ alleged marvels will be found in tv%'o considerations 
of a general kind. In the first place, if the physical eflects 
claimed to liave been produced are not due to known phj'sicaJ 
causes, we have*' to assume, not one new force^tapablc of 
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acting: upon matter, but' several. Entia mn sunt muUipti- 
canda prceter tiecessitaitm ; but it would be too scrupulous 
a parsimony to delegate to one new mode of energy all the 
marvels reported at Spiritualist stances. It must some- 
thing more than a simple push-and-pull force, or a new form 
of vibrating energy, which should account for transportations 
and levitations, the materialisation of the human form, the 
abnormal resistance to fire exhibited by Home and others, 
the introduction of objects into closed spaces or their with- 
drawal from the same, the production of lights andim^isical 
sounds, the elongation of the human body, thei.tying ^of 
•knots in an endless cord, the alteration of weight, in vthe 
balance, and so on. The a priori presumption of fraud |as 
the unique and all-sufficient agent is enormously strengthened 
by a mere recital of the list of duties sought to be imposed 
upon the hypothetical psychic force. 

The other general objection is of a purely negative 
character, It is briefly this : the annals of Spiritualism 
offer no physical phenomena which do not, in the last 
analysis, depend on the experimenter’s unaided senses for 
'their observation, and on his memory for their record. Sir 
‘W. Crookes, in a well-knoivn passage, refers to tliis charac- 
teristic of the evidence in existence at the time when 
he wrote — a generation ago — and indicated the rules to 
which scientific proof of a new physical force should con- 
form : — 

“The Spiritualist tells of rooms and houses being shaken even to 
injury by superhuman power. The man of science merely asks 
for a pendulum to be set vibrating when it is in a glass case and 
supported on solid masonry. 

“The Spiritualist tells of heavy' articles of furniture moving from 
one room to another without human agency. But the man of 
science has made instruments which will divide an inch into a 
million parts, and he is justified in doubting the accuracy of the 
former observations if the same force is powerless to ^ move the 
index of his instrument one poor degreei 

“ The Spiritualist tells of flowers with the fresh dew on them, 
of fruit, and living objects bring carried through closed TOndo\ra, 
and even solid brick The scientific investigator jiaturally • 

asks that an additional wright (if it be only the thousandth' ^rt of a 
grain) be deposited on one pin of his balance when the case is 
locked. And the chemist asks for the thousandth of a grain of arsenic 
to be carried through the sides of a glass tube iri'Nvhich pure water 
is hermetically sealed.”’ 

I ^K^ftanhes in Spiritualtim, p. 6, by William Brookes, F.R s. 
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In a word, the man of science demands that the alleged 
effect should j.be substantiate, and its extent precisely 
measured, by'means of recording instruments, so contrived as 
to’ be proof against fraudulent manipulation— such as the 
locked chemical balance, the hermetically sealed tube, the 
self-registering thermometer, the photographic plate. 

Now when Sir W. Crookes wrote — some thirty years ago — 
the absence of any evidence of this kind, though a serious 
defect, \vas scarcely in itself suspicious. The alleged 
phenomena had for the most part up to that time teen 
investigated by persons without scientific training, who might 
be. supposed not to be aware of the kind of proof required. 
<Thd’ spirits, or the “ectenic” force, could not have failed to 
meet tests which had never been demanded. But in the 
generation which has passed since then, not only Sir, W. 
Crookes himself, but other trained and capable investigators, 
have examined the subject, have witnessed the phenomena, 
have, on occasion, propounded tests of the exact kind 
indicated. And the evidence stands now where it stood 
when the words were written, but with a difference. Com* 
petent , witnesses have seen things which neither they nor 
we can explain, but no one can yet point to the fulfilme^ 
of the simple test proposed. Eminent persons have vouched 
for movements and alterations in the weight of heavy bodies, 
but the balance in its locked glass case has remained un* 
affected. Flowers and fruit and Parian statuettes have 
continued to make their appearance in closed rooms, but 
the least particle of arsenic has not yet found its way through 
the walls of the hermetically sealed tube. Intense cold has 
been felt at a stance, but has never been recorded by a 
self-registering thermometer. Many novel substances have 
been seen, smelt, and handled by various investigators, but 
here also no permanent trace has been preserved. We are 
dependent on the observer’s recollection of fleeting glimp^ 
of spirit lights, the rustle of spirit garments, and the touch 
of unknovvn bodies in the dark. Strange draperies, delicious 
scents, solid luminous bodies, even articulate human forms, 
have -been? produced out of the viewless air, and 
viewless air have returned unweighed, unanalysed, unrecordeo 
on phonograph or sensitive plate, on balance or thermometer 
or resisting circuit.' 

• ' There have, cJ course, been nceptioos to this ccneraliMtion, and the 
excepttor\s furnish what 5s necessary, if anything more is needed, to clinch 
conclusion. It would be siiperfluoos to repeat here what we have learnt « 
spirit garments and sprit pbotograf^ but, as will be shown later, attempts h*'"' 
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' That however various the conditions, and hpwever diverse 
the manifestations of the alleged new force,, the evidence in 
all cases alike falls short in the one particular which alone 
could make it conclusive, furnishes a presumption against the 
genuineness of -the phenomena which has in the course of 
two generations accumulated sufficient strength to be almost 
irresistible. Rigidly to exclude from cohsideration all evidence 
which fails to shift the burden of proof from the eyes and 
ears of the investigator to the dial of the instrument would 
perhaps be unwise, for we are dealing with forces tvhich, 
whatever their nature, appear to depend for their successful 
working upon certain human organisms, and the mere ^ pro* 
pounding of such tests as those Indicated may conceivably, 
even if the phenomena are genuine, by influencing the 
imagination of the medium act prejudicially upon the 
results. But assuredly the reality, whether of spirits or of 
psychic force, will never be substantiated except by evidence 
which conforms to this requirement. No other kind of 
evidence can be admitted to consideration except on suffer- 
ance, nor can any investigator claim a hearing who does 
not at least recognise such a standard as that at which all 
his observations and experiments should aim.' 


and again been made by saentifie investigators to impose eonditlons.which 
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In a word, man of science demands that the alleged 
effect should r.be substantiated, and its extent precisely 
measured, by'means of recording instruments, so contrived as 
to be proof against fraudulent manipulation — such as the 
locked chemical balance, the hermetically sealed tube, the 
self-registering thermometer, the photographic plate. 

Now when Sir W. Crookes wrote — some thirty years ago— 
the absence of any evidence of this kind, though a serious 
defect, was scarcely in itself suspicious. The alleged 
phenomena had for the most part up to that time been 
investigated by persons without scientific training, who might 
be. supposed not to be aware of the kind of proof required. 
■•Thd spirits, or the “ectenic” force, could not have failed to 
meet tests which had never been demanded. But m the 
generation which has passed since then, not only Sir. \V. 
Crookes himself, but other trained and capable investigators, 
have examined the subject, have witness^ the phenomena, 
have, on occasion, propounded tests of the exact kind 
indicated. And the evidence stands now where it stood 
when the words were written, but tvith a difference. Com* 
petent , witnesses have seen things which neither they nor 
we can explain, but no one can yet point to the fulfilmeirt 
of the simple test proposed. Eminent persons have vouwed 
for movements and alterations in the weight of heavy bodies, 
but the balance in its locked glass case has remained un* 
affected. Flowers and fruit and Parian statuettes have 
continued to make their appearance in closed rooms, but 
the least particle of arsenic has not yet found its way through 
the walls of the hermetically sealed tube. Intense cold has 
been felt at a sdance, but has never been recorded by a 
self-registering thermometer. Many novel substances have 
been seen, smelt, and handled by various investigators, but 
here also no permanent trace has been preserved. We are 
dependent on the observer’s recollection of fleeting gh'mps^ 
of spirit lights, the rustle of spirit garments, and the touch 
of unknown bodies in the dark. Strange draperies, delicious 
scents, solid luminous bodies, even articulate human forms, 
have- been' produced out of the viewless air, and 
viewless air have returned unweighed, unanalysed, unrecorded 
on phonograph or sensitive plate, on balance or thermometer 
or resisting circuit' 

’ ' There have, of course, been exceptions to this peneralisation, and the 

exceptions furnish what is necessary, if aaything more u needed, to clinch tee 
conclusion. It would be sttperfiuons to repeat here what we iaVe learnt oi 
spirit garments and spirit photographs, bu^ as will be shown later, attempts hate 
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\ 

\ That however various the conditions, and however diverse 
the manifestations of the alleged new force, ^'the evidence in 
all cases alike falls short in the one particular which alone 
could make it conclusive, furnishes a presumption against the 
genuineness of ‘the phenomena which has in the course of 
two generations accumulated sufficient strength to be almost 
irresistible. Rigidly to exclude from cohsideration all evidence 
which fails to shift the burden of proof from the eyes and 
ears of the investigator to the dial of the instrument would 
perhaps be unwise, for we are dealing with forces tvhich, 
whatever their nature, appear to depend for their successful 
working upon certain human organisms, and the mere pro- 
pounding of such tests as those indicated may conceivably*' 
even if the phenomena are genuine, by influencing the 
imagination of the medium act prejudicially upon the 

' results. But assuredly the reality, whether of spirits or of 
psychic force, will never be substantiated except by evidence 
which conforms to this requirement. No other kind of 
evidence can be admitted to consideration except on suffer- 
ance, nor can any investigator claim a hearing who does 
not at least recognise such a standard as that at which all 
his observations and experiments should aim.^ 

osam and again been made by saentiAc iovestigators to impose conditions ,whicli 
snonld dispense with the necessity for continuous observation, and those attempts 
have been foiled, as often as made, by the ingenuity of the medium. Thus 
Slade contrived to shirk the tasks ofinteriacmg two solid tings cut out of difierent 
woods, of tying a knot in a continuous rii^j of bladder, of converting tartaric 
acid into its homologous racemic acid. He did, indeed, profess to tie knots in 
a sealed cord and abstract Coins from a closed box, but only after opportunity for 
substitution had been afforded. Investigators have repeatedly left m I^linton’s 
possession double slates so fastened (hat they could not m opened without 
detection, and hermetically sealed glass tubes with tablets and penul enclosed, but 
no writing has been obtained under such conditions. 

^ A homely illustration may serve to make the argument clearer. That the 
quarterly accounts from the grocer should reveal on scrutiny occasional mistakes 
in UriAmetic would not necessarily reflect upon the tradesman’s honesty. But 
if su^ mistakes should recur, regularly, quarter after quarter, for more than half 
a century, and always in favour of the grocer, it would require a large ciiarity to 
regard him as wanting only in mathemaUcs. Pliysical medium? stand to-day 
in the same position as the dishonest grocer, with this difference, that they 
can retrieve, if not their own character, at least that of the phenomena, by 
presenting one flawless statement of account. » V 

' The paramount need for evidence of the kind indicated in the text ha? been 
generally recognised by the leading mvestigators of the physical phenomena. 
Sir W. Crookes’ testimony has been already quoted. _Dr. Lodge, in 1886, 
expressed himself as “agreeing with Mr. Gurney in considering that conditions 
which do not exclude the necessity for continuous close observation can never be 
completely satisfactory” {Jcumal S, P. ii. p. 290). See also Mrs. 

Sidgwick's discussion of the question {Ptoe, S, /V R't vol. iv. pp. 70-72} and 
Dr. Hodgson's criticisms, from this point of view, of'the evidence generally, and _ 
eipedally of the evidence for slate-writii^ discussed in IheAiext chapter. 
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In chapters vi. and vii. an attempt will be made to analyse 
the pathology of'medlumship. Chapter vnl. will give a brief 
estimate of the evidence, especially as exhibited in the 
trance utterances of Mrs. Piper, for 'thought-transference, 
clairvoyance, and communion wdUx the dead. 

In the first instance there fall to be considered, less how- 
ever from their intrinsic value as evidence than because they 
have demonstrably' had a marked effect on the growth of 
the movement at large, a few typical cases of testimony from 
foreign sources. Probably the earliest investigations, in 
Europe at any rate, by men of any scientific attainments, 
which resulted in a verdict favourable to the phenomena, • 
were those conducted in the autumn of 1853 by Cpupt 
Agenor de Gasparin.^ De Gasparin, a late convert to 
Christianity, was concerned primarily to prove, in the 
interests of revealed religion, that the raps and movements 
of tables which were agitating the mind of Paris were due^ 
neither to angels nor devils, but to a physical force emanating 
from the human body and controlled by the human will. 
De Gasparin was hardly, perhaps, himself entitled to be 
called a man of science but he ^vas assisted in some of his 
experiments by M. Thury, a professor in the Academy of 
Geneva and member of the SociiU de Physique et d'Histoire 
■naturellc, Thury generally confirms de Gasparin’s conclu- 
sions, and proposes the name “ectenic force” for the agency 
presumed to be demonstrated.* The fact that the ex- 
periences of Thury and de Gasparin have been cited by 
Mrs. H. Sidgwick as amongst the best attested in the history 
of Spiritualism and that, more recently, Thury’s mono- 
graph, reinforced by personal discussion with its author, has 
begot, in the mind of so acute a critic as M. Flournoy, 
a presumption in favour of the physical phenomena, entitles 
^their work to -our fullest consideration.* 

.The experiments which are regarded by the authors as 
crdcial were of three tj’pes: (i) A table was suspended 
from one arm of a balance, with a counterpoise on the other 

able to give, U seems hardly more diflieult, in sole reliance on the metUum’s 
honesty, to lielicve in the phcnonsciu than it is, on the sole ground of the 
phenomena, to impugn tliat honcsiy. The sointioa of the paradox will, no doubt, 
os indicated below, be found in the nssiunptiou of some abnormal ilinsion of • 
consciousness. 

' Des Taiki toumantes, tin Sumafttrat tn ^‘Kjral el lie! Jisfrilx, Pari*, 
1854. 

- Les Table! toumaHles tentiJSries au faint tit vue de ht jiuitien de fkytiaue 
gen'rale ifui iy rattache. Geneva, 1S55. ' 

* Article ^‘Spiritualism" in tlie Enejrctafadia Jl’ilatmila. 

* Des hides J la Planile Mars, p. 356. , ■ 
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arm, in such a way that the force required to move the table 
upwards could be exactly measured.' Unddr these condi- 
tions upward • movements of the table were observed, 
indicating on one occasion a pull of .4*27 kilos. 

(2) After a table of the ordinary t}'pe had been set in 
violent rotation with the hands of the assistants r^tingon ft, 
these would be suddenly removed and the table would be 
observed to continue its rotation for two or three revolutions, 
W’ithout apparent contact from those present. , 

*(3) Or, again, the assistants would from the ‘outset link 
their-'hands together above the surface of the table, near to 
it, but without actual contact, and movements of the table 
would be observed. The absence of contact would be 
assured, sometimes by sprinkling the whole surface of'the 
table with flour from a vine-sprinkler, sometimes by the 
experimenters watching both above and below the table.- 

It will be seen that the results depend for their acceptance 
on the sufficiency of the precautions taken to exclude action 
of the hands, feet, knees, and other parts of the person below 
the table. These precautions appear to me, so far as can be 
gathered from the scanty records, to have been whol y 
Insufficient. The records of the e-xperiments are e.vtremely 
brief, and hardly any.-detatled accounts of individual experi- 
ments are given; the names of the assistants nowhere 
appear ; but we learn that the persons present number^ ^ 
some occasions as many as twelve, that this number included 
several servants and children, and that, generally speaking, 
the children were found to be more successful operators than 
their elders.® Neither de Gasparin nor Thury appear to 
have sufficiently appreciated the possibilities of unconscious 
muscular action or of fraud ; nor the extreme difficulty 
of detecting the kind of half-conscious fraud which later 
experience has shown that children and young' persons are 
prone on such occasions to practise. One cab only regret 
that an investigator so open-minded and so conscientious 
as Thury should not have bad opportunities of pursuing his 
investigations, in which case it is possible that with wider 
e-xperience he would have come to different conclusions. 

An investigator of a very different tjpe was Baron L. de 
Gulddnstubbif.* He had bron for some years interested m 


' It was prevenleJ from moving in a downward diieclion by a leg which jus 
touched the ground. 

* The most detailed acconnl of the precaations taken tfill be fooao w inuo 

pamphlet, pp. 15, 16. * O/. tit,, p, sS, footnote. ^ 

* La Jiiahti des Etprits ft It fMnomiru MerveiUeux de Uur Ecrtlure atre . 

Paris, 1857, . . 
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Animal Magnetism, but always from the Spiritualist stand- 
point ; he laughs at Humboldt for denying that the conjunc- 
tion of Saturn'in 1789 Influenced the course of events in 
France in that year; and at scientiflc men in general for 
refusing to believe that the will of the operator radiated from 
his body as’a material effluence in the process of magnetism.^ 
For some years he had sought an irrefragable demonstration 
of the immortality of the soul. When,’ in 1850, 'news first 
reached Paris of .the American Spiritualist movement, 
de Guldenltubb^ believed himself to have found what -he 
sought He lost no time in forming a circle at hisv own 
house, amongst the assistants being M. Roustan, the well- 
known magnetist As it was one of the conditions that at 
these, the earliest Spiritualist circles held in Paris, the 
members of the circle should join hands, but the medium or 
mediums be left absolutely free, we are not surprised to read 
that remarkable phenomena were obtained, such as raps, 
mysterious noises, and movements of furniture. 

But it was not until some years later that the Baron 
obtained the crucial proof which he had so long been 
seeking. In August, 1856, urged thereto. not more by 
rumours of the recent doings at Stratford, Conn.,- than by 
the ' recoll<^tion of Belshazzar's feastt and other biblical 
precedents, \hc determined to try for direct writing "without 
the intervention of a medium”^ He began by putting paper 
and pencil in a small locked box, of which he carried the 
key -on his own person. On the thirteenth day he opened 
the box, and found some written characters on the paper; 
this experience was repeated ten times on the same day. 
Later, in company with the Comte d’Ourches and other 
friends, he visited churches, cemeteries, and public galleries, 
and obtained writing on pieces of paper left on tomte or on 
•the pedestals of statues. The writings so obtained were 
in various 'languages — I.atin, Greek, Russian, French, 
German, English, etc. — and proceeded not only from the 
spirits of deceased friends, but from such . illustrious 
personages as Mary Stuart, St Paul, Cicero, Melchis«iec, 
Plato, and Juvenal. From the reproductions published 
at the end of the book it would appear that the French 
and German were commonly xvritten in small, regular, and 
perfectly legible characters; in the Latin and GretzU, hov/- 
ever, the letters are large, irregular, and so badly formed 
that it is difficult to feel satisfled that the scribe was really 
acquainted with those languages. 

» 0/. «•/., pp. ivi., xvii. a See above, tob I * 


(/j. 
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De Guldenstubbd gives no description of the circumstances 
under which these writings were obtained ; .'and it might be 
inferred, from his silence on tlie point, and from th'e phrase 
already quoted, that he and his personal friends were alone 
at the time of the experiments. There is one significant 
exception, however. After relating that on the 24th Novem- 
ber, 1856, at his own apartments, he and Baron de Breivern 
had obtained communications from Cicero and Plato, be 
remarks incidentally that before the commencement of.the 
seance, whilst waiting for two other witnesses who failed 
to .keep their appointment, the furniture had b^un to 
creak, and that the medium then placed herself at the 
'piano, bidding them place an untouched packet of paper in 
particular spot. At the end of a quarter of an hour the 
■•'medium stopped playing, the packet of paper was opened, 
and the productions of Cicero and Plato, together with some 
English writing signed “ Spencer," were revealed. Later we 
learn that the spirits themselves frequently prescribe the 
place and time for the experiments.* From this incidental 
reference it may perhaps not unjustly be inferred that a 
medium may also have been present at the other experiments 
in churches and galleries. 

In any case, it ivould be impossible to derive Jrom expsri* 
enceJ so meagrely and uncritically described 'any support 
for the Spiritualist hypothesis. Nevertheless, the publication 
of Guldenstubb^’s book created a profound impression in 
Spiritualist circles, alike in France and in this county’, 
and his experiments are constantly referred to by the 
earlier English Spiritualists as striking demonstrations of 
spiritual agency. 

• Twenty years later an investigation of a more eiabora^ 
character, and under the auspices of men of recpgni^ 
scientific reputation, was undertaken in Germany, 
medium in ^is case also was best known for the production 
in his presence of “direct" writing. But the conditions ol 
the ^periments are described in some detail, with the names 
and attestations of the assistants and with considerable 
display of -scientific method, 

Johann C. F. Zollner, Professor of Physical Astronomy in 
the University of Leipstc, in tlie years 1877-88, with the 
occasional assistance of his colleagues. Professors Schejbncr 
and/ Fechner, and of Professor Wilhelm P. Weber aw 
otliers," undertook an inquiry into the phenomena produced 

* O/. fie., ppt.Sj-s- 

• * IVofifssor IVufidt sU^cIed tvro or tlirec of the shu'esv 
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in the presence' of “Dr.” Slade. That Slade had, been 
already convicted of fraudulent practices may be conceded 
to have but;little bearing upon the matter one way or the 
other. The presumption In favour of fraud as the explana- 
tion of tlie physical phenomena is so over\vhelming that it 
is not appreciably increased by a demonstration of fraud in ' 
any particular case. In short, Slade’s past may be left out 
of account, and Zdllner’s recorded observations may be 
considered on their merits. 

ZoIIner^was at the time enamoured of the conception of 
space of four dimensions, and many of his experiments 'were 
designed to elicit some confirmation of his theory that the 
spirits lived in a world so conditioned. Thus, In four-^* 
dimensional space it should »be possible to projluce in an 
endless cord a simple knot such as unden ordinary terrestrial ♦ 
conditions would require the use of the free ends of the cord. 
On the idtli December, 1877, actxirdingly, Zollner took two 
pieces of new hempen cord and sealed the free ends of .Mch 
on to a piece of cardboard. Two similar cords were prepared 
in like manner by Weber. On the following day — the 
17th December — at 10.30 a.m., the Investigators met in the 
stance-room, and, to quote Zdllner’s oivn account — i ' 

** I myself ^elected one of the four sealed cords, and in o'rder 
never to los'e^sight of it, before wc sat down at the table I hung 
it around my' neck — the seal in front always >vithin my .sight 
During the s&nce, as preriously stated, I constantly 'kept the 
seal — remaining unaltered — before me on the table. Mr. Slade’s 
hands remained all the time'va sight j with the left he often touched 
his forehead, complaining of painful sensations. The portion of 
the string hanging down rested on my lap — out of my sight, it is true 
— but Mr. Slade’s hands ahvays remained visible to me. I particularly 
noticed that Mr. Slade’s hands were not withdrawn or changed 
.in position. He himself appeared to be perfectly passive, so that 
we cannot advance the assertion of his having tied those Jmots by 
hh) ttmtitrai -will, VcA vtifj \ViiA \Viey, Ynese itftaVied .wnraTTi- 
stances, were formed in his presence without visible contact, and 
in a room illuminated by bright daylight.” ^ “ 

For, in effect, at the end of the sdance the cord was found 
to have four knots in it of the precise kind required, "C 

Zdllner’s account of the experiment, it will be seen, is 
fairly detailed. But there is one detail which he omits 
to give — that the > experiment had frequently been ^ tried 

’ TransretuUntal Physics, transl&tcd from Ihc C^tmdn of ZoUner by C. C. 
Massey, pp. 17, iS. Lonilon, iSSa , ' 
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De Guldenstubbd gives no description of lhe,circumstances 
under which these writings were obtained ;'and it might be 
inferred, from his silence on the point, and from the phrase 
already' quoted, that he and his personal friends were alone 
at the time of tlie experiments. There is one significant 
exception, however. After relating that on the 24th Novem- 
ber, 1856, at his own apartments, he and Baron de Brewern 
had obtained communications from Cicero and Plato, he 
remarks incidentally that before the commencement of the 
seance, whilst waiting for two other witnesses who failed 
to keep their appointment, the furniture had begun to 
creak, and that the medium then placed herself at the 
‘piano, bidding them place an untouched packet of paper in 
« pnrtiailar spot At the end of a quarter of an hour the 
^ttiedium stopped playing, the packet of paper was opened, 
and the productions of Cicero and Plato, together with some 
English writing signed “ Spencer,” were revealed. Later vve 
learn that the spirits themselves frequently prescribe the 
place and time for the experiments.^ From this incidental 
reference it may perhaps not unjustly be inferred that a 
medium may also have been present at other experiments 
in churches and galleries. 

In any case, it would be impossible to derive from experi- 
enced so meagrely and uncritically described “hny support 
for the Spiritualist hypothesis. Nevertheless, the publication 
of Guldenstubbd’s book created a profound impression in 
Spiritualist circles, alike in France and in this countty, 
and his experiments are constantly referred to by the 
earlier English Spiritualists as striking demonstrations 01 
spiritual agency. > 

■ Twenty years later an investigation of a more elaborate 
character, and under the auspices of men of recogn^ed 
scientific reputation, was undertaken in Germany, ^he 
medium in this case also was best known for the production 
in his presence of “direct” writing. But the conditiojis ot 
the experiments are described in some detail, with the names 
and attestations of the assistants and with considerable 
display of ‘•scientific method. 

‘ Johann C. F. Zbllner, Professor of Physical Astronomy in 
the University of Leipsic, in the years i877-88» with the 
occasional assistance of his colleagues, Professors Scheibnej 
and Fechner, and of Professor Wilhelm P. Weber aw 
others,- undertook an inquiry into the phenomena produced 

I op. cit., ppl'S3-S. . . 

• ' Professor .Wundt attended two or three of the sittings. 
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in the presence, of “Dr.” Slade. That Slade "had been 
already convicted of fraudulent practices may be conceded 
to have butjlittle bearing upon the matter one %vay or the 
other. The presumption in favour of fraud as the explana- 
tion of the physical phenomena is so overwhelming that it 
is not appreciably increased by a demonstration of fraud in 
any particular case. In short, Slade’s past may be left out 
of account, and Zollner’s recorded observations may be 
considered on their merits.' 

Zollner was at the time enamoured of the conception of 
space of four dimensions, and many of his experiments were 
designed to elicit some confirmation of his theory that the 
spirits lived in a world so conditioned. Thus, In four-’ 
dimensional space it should, be possible to produce in an 
endless cord a simple knot such as under ordinary terrestriiK 
conditions would require the use of the free ends of the cord. 
On the i6th December, 1877, accordingly, Zollner took two 
pieces of new hempen cord and sealed the free ends of , each 
on to a piece of cardboard. Two similar cords were prepared 
in like manner by Weber. On the following day — the 
17th December — at 10,30 a.m,, the investigators met in the 
s^nce-room, and, to quote Zdllner's own account — t' ’ 

“ I myself selected one of the four sealed cords, and in order 
never to losc'sight of it, before we sat down at the table I hung 
it around my neck — the seal in front always within my sight 
During the stance, as previously staled, I constantly ’kept the 
seal — remaitung urultered — before me on the table. Mr. Slade’s 
hands remained «// //« AW in sight; with the left he often touched 
his forehead, complaining of painful sensations. The portion of 
the string hanging down rested on my lap — out of my sight, it is true 
— but Mr, Slade’s hands ahi'ays remained visible to me. 1 particularly 
noticed tlut !Mr. Slade’s hands were not wthdrawn or changed 
in position. He himself appeared to be perfectly passive, so that 
we cannot advance the a.ssertion of his having tied those Imots by 
his 'conscious will, but only that they, under these detailed ^circum' 
stances, were' formed in his presence without visihli contact, and 
in a room illumiruted by bright daylight" ^ 

For, in effect, at tlie end of the si^nce the cord was found 
to ha%’c four knots in it of the precise kind reqin'rcd,*^^-^ 

Zollncr’s account of the c.xperimcnt, it will be seen, Ls 
fairly detailed. But there is one detail \vh(ch be omits 
to give— that the • experiment had frequently been , tried 

’ TramctN.UntAl rkjtus, translated riom the C<;(inin of Zt.tlncr liy C. C. 
Missey, j'jv 17, iS. Loodoo, iSSa , •- ty >. 
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before and had failed. The real significance of this fact 
(which we only learn from an incidental reference in another 
volume of his work, and in a di/Terent connection) is that 
Slade knew what was expected of him, and had the oppor- 
tunity of preparing duplicate cords. All < that was then 
required at the stance would be to effect a substitution of his 
own prepared cord for that brought to the si^ahce'by Zollner; 
a matter which to an expert conjurer would present little 
difficulty,' 5 

Again, if we posit four-dimensional space, we can under- 
sthnd, by analog with space of three and two dimensions, 
that • substances could be removed from a closed (cubical) 
space “without disturbance of the three-dimensional material 
walls.”- To test this hypothesis Zollner had enclosed some 
pieces of money in' small cardboard boxes, which were after- 
wards secdrely closed by gluing strips of paper round them. 
On the sth May, 1878, In broad daylight, these boxes were 
placed on the tabic. In the course of the stance a five-mark 
piece and two smaller coins successively made their appear- 
ance on a slate held under the table, and the cardboard boxes 
on/being opened were found empty except for two small 
pfec^ of slate pencil. 

, As a commentary on this performance it is only necessary 
to’state that the experiment had been tried and had failed 
some six months previously ; that the boxes had not been 
opened in the interval ; and that Zollner had kept no record 
of the values or the dates of the coins enclosed.^ Again, 
opportunity for preparation on the part of the medium and 
for substitution was afforded. 

• • Zollner frequently explains that "the phenomena 
beyond either his or Slade’s control, and that hence he ebuid 
not’ ensure the success of the experiment which 'he had 
■ previously prepared, though the spirits generally^ gave fem 
a test even better than that which he had devised. ■ The 
following is one of the instances dted in proof of. this claim. 
Zollner had had two rirtQs, one of oak and one of alder, 
turned from the solid wood, also a ring ciit out of a piece 
of bladder.- He had hoped that the spirits would tie J? 
the ring of bladder, such as had been tied, as already described, 

• ’ See Mis. Sidgwick’s iUnmiDating discussion of this point \Prec. S. P. P-t 
vol,'iv. p. 65, footnote). • . , 

® A description 'tit once hurooious and intelligible to the non-malhemauc 
person of the hypothetical properties of space of four dimensions b given m 
little book called Flatlan'd: n Jl^mauu y dimeiisutis, 6 y a Sjuarf, pu 
lished in 1S84, nnd'written, it is understood, . 1 ^ Dr, Edwin Abtott. 

* Tramcmdcntat PAysict, p. 135. 
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in the sealed cord, and that thqr would interlace the seamless 
rings of wood', •'in .each case furnishing permanent and irre- 
fragable proof of superhuman power. What actually hap- 
pened was that, at the conclusion of the stance held on the 
evening of the 9th May, 1878, a small white mark was dis- 
covered on the. bladder ring, and the t%vo wooden rings, or 
two others like them, were found strung on the 1^ of a small 
wooden table, which it does not appear that Zollner — he was 
alone wth the mrSdium — had examined before the seance. 

Other tests were refused altogether. Zollner had provided 
himself with spiral snail-shells, hoping that, in four-dimensional' 
space, thc'direction of the spire might be reversed; with, a 
tube of dextro-rotatorj' tartaric acid, to be converted into 
Iffivo-rotatory racemic acid ; with a hollow bulb of blown ‘ 
glass, into which a piece of parafRo-wax was to be introduced 
by spiritual agency. All these and similar tests were evaded 
or declined. 

In short, so far as we can judge from the printed records, 
the precautions taken throughout the whole series of perform- 
ances were quite inadequate to exclude trickery, and Ae 
recital is so artless that we can often see, as we read, .how 
the trick was probably done, and note the conjurer’s familiar 
devices for distracting the sitter’s attention at the critical 
raoment'^ 

The so-called “ experimental investigations ” (which, seeing • 
that the medium, as explained by Zollner himself, constantly 
declined the experiment propos^ and substituted something 
else, were never really experimental) are worth discussion 
only because of. the scientific distinction of those who took . 
part in them, and the credit which Zollner’s reputation 'in-, 
evitably gain^ for the manifestations which he records.- 

J^ote, fqr inslMce, the account {Tramcenden/al jFhytict, pp. gt, gs) of the 
miraculous disappearance and reappearance of a small round table. Zollner wa.s 
ttVisig •atone SVait. TVie smalt taWe tnwfAvftaUy dlsaOTcaied." Ttvey 
sat in intense' e;^eta(jon of the next phenomenon, when "suddenl}' Slade agun 
asserted that he s.tw lights in the air; althot^hl, as usu.al, could perceire nothing 
whatever of the kind,' 1 j-et followed involontarilp with my gaze the directions to 
which Slade turned his head, duringall which time our hands remainett constapUy 
on the table resting on each other [i^icntitandtr iie^nd]. . . . Looking up In the* 
air e^rly and astoni^d in dilTeient directions, Slade asked me it I did not *•. 
perceive the great lights. I answered dcddedly in the negative; butasltumed 
my head, following Slade’s up to the ceiling of the room behind my liack, 

1 suddenly ohser.'^, at the height of abont five feet, the hitherto invisible table, 
with its legs turned upwards, very <}Qickly floal'mg down in the air upon the top 
of the card-table. Tnis took place at half-past eleven on the ihoming of the 6 ln 
May, 1 S 7 S." On page Sg Zollner tells ns that Slade ginendly’saw lights in the 
air rmm^iately beiore manifestations of tius kind. . • , • » 

® In Cice of Z»511oer’s own descriptions and unconscious admissions, it hardly 
seems neccs.sar)' to discuss the guesUon wbetber or not fie al the lime of the 
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An investigation conducted by some American men of 
science a few years later tended towards very different 
conclusions. Mr. Henry, Seybert left to the University of 
Pennsylvania a sum of money to found a chair of philosophy, 
with the condition that the University should appoint a 
Commission to investigate Modern Spiritualism'. The Com- 
mission, which began its labours in March, 1884, included ^ 
Dr. Horace Furness, acting chairman, Dr. Leidy, Mr. Coleman 5 
Sellers, Dr. Weir Mitchell, and Professor Fullerton, the' 
secretary, to whose report on Zollner reference has just 
been made. Each member of the Committee severally e.’c- 
pre.ssed at the outset his entire freedom from prejudice 
against the subject of the investigation, and his readiness 
to accept any conclusion warranted by the facts.' The 
Committee complain, however, in their preliminary report* 
that they were from the first hampered by the unwillingness 
of mediums to submit their phenomena to investigation. No 
private mediums could be found to offer their services, and 
many professionals either declined altogether to assist the 
Committee, or demanded exorbitant terms and freedom 
from restrictions such as would prevent fraud. Under these 
circumstances the Committee were practically reduced to 
’attending sittings under the mediums' own conditions, and 
keeping their eyes open. They did, in effect, have sittmgs 
with Slade, Mrs. Maud l.ord, Mrs, Patterson, Mrs. Fox 
Kane, Keeler, Dr. Rothermel, and a few others; and various 


eAperiroents, suflirring from incipient mental derangement. Thai ,* 

ing under strong emotional eaciteraent, that be was po^esssd with 'he_i 
of obtaining experimental verification for his hypothesis of 
space, that he was quite ignorant of any of the devices of conjurers, ana 
he accepted with childlike simplicity whatever Slade chose to 
this is evident from his own narrative. As regards the cortobor^ive testi'no f 
of Professors Fechoer, Scheibner, and Weber, Professor O. S. 
visited Germany on behalf of the Seybert Commission, in 1886, had 
with all three gentlemen on the subject, and learnt from their own '‘PT, , 
the first two, at any rate, though disposed to think that what they saw Coui 
,be attributed to jugglery, were not convinced of any supernormal . 

tnatter, and that they both sufiered from defective eyesight, and 1 
upon ZoIIner's powers of observation than their own. ProftKor his 


I weighmS 

,, mat ne was sevemy-ioui r^rs 

lime, and entirety ignorant, by his own admission, of the possibilities 01 pgk J 


roamtained his belief in the phenomena as genuine? oui *‘1 the 

testimony, it should be borne in mind that he was seventy-four ywrs old ® . 


{Preliminary If (port cf tha Seyhtrl Commission, lOi, \o^. . , ,l,» 

Spirvlualists contend, however, and not apparently without , IS 
the intentions of Jfr. Seybert were never fairly earned out 5 and 
possessions of the Commiyce against the subject under *'"’***'§ 
demonstrated by their willingness to leave the inquiry unfinished, and ^ 
the funds ent/nsted to them to an object which was r^atde<l by the i« 
as at most of secondary importance. , 

* Philadelphia, J887. Ntfsubsetiuent'report appears to have been issue • 
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members of the Committee attended singly, and for the 
most part anon/mously, at seances with Mrs. Thayer, J. V. 
Mansfield, and other well-known professional mediums. 

It would, be, unprofitable to recount at length the results 
of the Committee’s latours. When they sought to impose 
such conditions as would render fraud impossible, they met 
either with a blank refusal on the part of the medium or 
with an acquiescence equally barren of results. The record, 
however, of what ‘they saw, when thus reduced to passive 
observation of such marvels as the mediums chose to exhibit, 
has some interest. They detected without serious difficulty 
the metliods by which Slade and other slate-writing • per- 
formers produced their effects, and the nature of the imposture 
at some semi-dark stances with Keeler and Rothermel. In- 
dividual members of the Committee revealed the secrets of 
materialisation sdances and the means by which sealed letters 
or closed pellets are opened and read. ^ . 

With the exception of the last feat, for which^ some 
dexterity and ingenuity are required, the medlumistlc per- 
formances described are remarkable chiefly for the puerile 
nature of the deception. It is difficult to realise that'any- 
one could be taken in by such feeble^ devices as those 
employed at these latter-day materialisation stances, dr iby 
the clumsy legerdemain of Mr. Pierre Keeler, who, flanked 
on one hand by his wife, and guarded at a little distance 
on the other by two friendly sitters, contrived under the 
cover of semi-darkness to play a tambourine, ring a bell, 
and do various other things with his right hand whilst sitting 
in front of a black-curtained cabinet. Even Dr. Slade, the 
pioneer of slate-writing in this country, shows himself dis- 
tinctly inferior ’In skill to Eglinton. 

I I 

’ In the light of -the experience already gained, it may now 
be*^found profitable to consider more in detail the special 
difficulties and fallacies incidental to the investigation of the, 
so-callfcd physical phenomena of Spiritualism. There are 
two main sources of error which are peculiar to this inquiry : 
darkness, and the difficulty of maintaining continuous'obser- 
vation even in the light, ' 

From the beginhin^ of the movement dark stances have 
been general. Darkness is not, perhaps, in .itself an _>uq- 
reasonable condition. Light is, of course, .a mode of motion ; 
in photography, in bleachir^ processes, and 'other familiar 
reactions we can see that light* produces permanent physical 
effects. It cannot therefore fairly be held ;ai antecedently 
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An investigation conducted by some American men of 
science a few years later tended towards very different 
conclusions. Mr. Henry, Seybert left to the University of 
Pennsylvania a sum of money to found a chair of philosophy, 
with the condition that the University should , appoint a 
Commission to investigate Modern Spiritualism'. The Com- 
mission, which began its labours in March, 1884, included 
Dr. Horace Furness, acting chairman. Dr. Leidy, Mr. Coleman 
Sellers, Dr. Weir Mitchell, and Profes^r Fullerton, the 
secretary, to whose report on Zollner reference has just 
been made. Each member of the Committee severally ex- 
pressed at the outset his entire freedom from prejudice 
against the subject of the investigation, and his readiness 
to accept any conclusion warranted by the facts.* The 
Committee complain, however, in their preliminarj^ report* 
that they were from the first hampered by the unwillingnas 
of mediums to submit their phenomena to investigation, ^o 
private mediums could be found to offer their service, and 
many professionals either declined altogether to assist the 
Committee, or demanded exorbitant terms and freedom 
from restrictions such as would prevent fraud. Under the» 
circumstances the Committee were practically reduced to 
‘attending sittings under the mediums’ own condition^ and 
Weeping their eyes open. They did, in effect, have sittmgs 
with Slade. Mrs. Maud Lord, Mrs. Patterson. Mrs. Fox 
Kane, Keeler, Dr. RothermeJ, and a few others; and various 

experiments, suffering from incipient mental derangement, Thai ^**.'”*^ 1 *^*' 
, 5 ng under strong emotional exdtcroent, that he was possessed with *he w 
of obtaining experimental verification for hfe hypothesis of four-d»meDSO” 
space, that he was quite ignorant of any of the devices of conjurers, wd a 
he accepted with childlike simplicity whatever Slade chose to show him 
this is evident from his own narrative. As regards the corrobot^'ve / 

of Professors Fechner, Scheibner, and WebCT, Professor O. S. FuUeiton, 
visited Germany on behalf of the Seybert Commission, in 1886, had , 

with all three gentlemen on the subject, and learnt from their own hp?' 
the first two, at any rate, though disposed to think that what thev saw com 
,be attributed to jugglery, were not convinced of any supernormal. ag*'’^y * 
matter, and that they both suffered ftom defective eyesight, and rtHcu 
upon Zollner's powers of observation than their own. Profe'ssor Weber, jn • 
maintained his belief in the phenomena as genuine; hnt in .f.g 

testimony, it should be borne in mind that he was sevtnty-four years ° 
time, and entirely ignorant, by his own admission, of the possibilities or / 
{PrelimiHaty Report 0/ ihe Seyiert rol, Io$). _ _ isai 

Spiritualists contend, however, and not ai^renUy without 
the intentions of Mr.' Seybert were never fairly carried out ; and tiut tn* P ^ 
possessions of the Committee against the subject under 
demonstrated by their willingness to leave the inquiry unfinished, and , 

the funds entrusted to them to an oUect which was regarded by the tes 
as at most of secondary iroportancer * • . , 

® Philadelp^iia.jSSy. . No sabsequeot report appears lo have been issue • 
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members of the Committee attended singly, and for the 
most part anonymously, at seances with Mrs. Thayer, J. V. 
Mansfield, and other well-known professional mediums. 

It would, be, unprofitable to recount at length the results 
of the Committee’s labours. When they sought to impose 
such conditions as would render fraud impossible, they met 
either with a blank refusal on the part of the medium or 
with an acquiescence equally barren of results. The record, 
however, of what they saw, when thus reduced to passive 
observation of such marvels as the mediums chose to exhibit, 
has some interest. They detected without serious difficulty 
the methods by which Slade and other slate-writing per- 
formers produced their effects, and the nature of the imposture 
at ‘some semi-dark stances with Keeler and Rothermel. In- 
dividual members of the Committee revealed the secrets of 
materialisation seances and the means by which sealed letters 
or closed pellets are opened and read. 

With the exception of the last feat, for which some 
dexterity and ingenuity are required, the mediumistic per- 
formances described are remarkable chiefly for the puerile 
nature of the deception. It is difficult to realise thaf'hny- 
one could be taken in by such feeble devices as those 
employed at' these latter-day materialisation stances, or iby 
the clumsy legerdemain of Mr. Pierre Keeler, who, flanked 
on one hand by his wife, and guarded at a little distance 
on the other by two friendly sitters, contnved under the 
cover of semi-darkness to play a tambourine, ring a bell, 
and do various other things with his right hand whilst sitting 
in front of a black-curtained cabinet. Even Dr. Slade, the 
pioneer of slate-writing in this country, shows himself dis- 
tinctly inferior in skill to Eglinton. 

In the Ijght of the experience already gained, it may now 
be^found profitable to consider more in detail the special 
difficulties and fallacies incidental to the investigation of the, 
so-called physical phenomena of Spiritualism. There are 
two main sources of error which are peculiar to this inquirj' : 
darkness, and ihe difficulty of maintaining continuous'obser- 
vation even in the light. * 

From the beginning of the movement dark stances have 
been general. Darkness is not, perhaps, in itself an 
reasonable condition. Light is, of course, .a mode of motion ; 
in photography, in bleaching processes, and other familiar 
reactions we can sec that light produces pe^anent physical 
effects. It cannot therefore fdrly be hdd’sii antecedently 
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improbable that light should prejudicially interfere with the 
operation of such an exqui^te physical agency as is suppose! 
to be at work in the production of spiritualistic phenomena 
That darkness should also be a condition peculiarly favour- 
able to fraud may be merely a regrettable incident of the 
in\^est{gation. In fairness it should be admitted that sensible 
Spiritualists very early recognised the objection to dark 
seances, but they have hesitated to discard altogether a 
condition so constantly and imperatively demanded by the 
medium ; and have preferred rather to devise, or accept from 
the medium and his friends, precautions against trickery. 
T^hose precautions — when all tests have not been of set 
purpose * omitted — have been of two kinds. It may be 
sought to prevent the medium’s active participation in the 
production oT phenomena, on the one hand, by placing hijn 
in a locl^ed or sealed receptacle, by tying him to a^ chain 
including him in an electric circuit, or otherwise securing his 
person, . Of the value of precautions of this kind, especially 
as adopted at “ materialisation ” stances, enough has perhaps 
been said in previous chapters. The example of the Pavw* 
,port Brothers will serve to show how difficult it is to devise 
ligatures which w!l baffle an expert conjurer. Many Spirit- 
ualists themselves have recognise this difficulty.* 

But another, and in the view of most investigators a more 
effectual safeguard, is for the medium to sit in the circle and 
for one or more of those present to hold his hands and 
occasionally his feet How convincing this test ' 

holding" still appears even to the experienced Spintualtst 
may be learnt from the records of test stances to be found 
in any Spiritualist newspaper.^ - . , 

It is indeed practically impossible for the^ 
extremely difficult for the investigator who has profited oy 
long experience, to realise the extraordinary ineffectiyene^ 
of the untrain^ senses in detective work ' of the ‘ kin 
required. Even in the case of slate- writing -and otn^ 
petformances in the light, when the'> observer has, if n 
knows how to use them, the full use of'his eyes, the lacuna, 


^ For further illustrations of the ease with wWth 'the raediup the 
almost any tests imposed whilst he or she remaSna'fn' the 
Seyieri J^e/ori, already referred to, and Mrs. H. SjdgwIcL’s article, Ke 
a Personal Investigation 51. i*. A, vol. i». p. 75l- . 

* In some conleinMrary notes of a dark seance wUh the medium ^ 

I sUesJed in June, 1 S 79 , that the holding' of the medm® ® ^ 

ilhose on either side of him seemed to me a sufficient precaution 
This esUmate of niy own noidonbt ktithfiilly reflected Ihe views of apint 
generally ; as is indeed Obvious from the £ict that even to the present 
persons arc content to take Da other precaution. 
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as shown in the next chapter, are many, and > the errors of 
interpretation almost incredible. - But in the dim light 
demanded at the typical seance the, eyes are at best all but 
useless, sometimes actively misleading.^ ^ ■ 

Again, the ear under the most favourable circumstances 
is .an- uncertain guide, as anyone knbws who has tried to 
locate sounds in tite dark, or to judge of their distance and 
origin. At the dark stance, then, the observer is left mainly 
to the guidance of the sense of touch. “ Seeing is believing, 
but touching is the truth,” as the popular adage has it; and 
because the sense of touch is occasionally in ordinary life 
called in to confirm or correct the judgment of the higher 
senses, its deliverances are commonly regarded* as having 
a special and superior validity. In effect, the case is precisely 
the reverse of this. Except in rare emergencies, or in a few 
processes of handicraft, the normal man has nbt to depend 
for guidance or information on the unaided sensei' of-touch. 
In Ae ordinary affairs of life it plays a limited and strictly 
subordinate part. When called upon to act alone' it is in- 
effective, and knows not its own ineffectiveness. In civilised 
man, at any rate, tactile sensations, partly from organic 
defect, partly, it may be, from want of cultivation, are vague, 
of low intensity, and rarely^ susceptible of precise measure- 
ment or comparison. The judgments founded on them seem 
therefore peculiarly liable to be determined by the mental 
.preoccupation of the percipient, or by suggestion from some 
other source ; and, like all vague stimuli of low intensity, 
they may easily, under favourable circumstances, give rise to 
actual hallucination. Everybody knows the story of Sir 
Humphry Davy, or some other, exclaiming “ How heavy 
it is ! ” when handling a piece of the newly discovered metal 
' so'diumj.and the text-b^ks furnish many illustrations of 
"inadequate ■ or erroneous inferences found^ on tactile im- 
p.'TfLssJivj'i .sjwh as the single pea felt ss doubled when placfd 
bet\veen’ two crossed fingers, or the feeling, which .persists 
long after the withdrawal of the actual coin, of the shilling 
pressed by the -conjurer into the expectant palm. 

It is, then^ upon this unexerdsed and uneducated ^sense 
of touch that th'e' investigator at a dark stance has to 
rely almost exclusively, not merely to inform himself .of 

* ITiere can be iTtll^/diSubt that many of the “virions" seen at darkiSemces 
are due to hallucinatory "mlrinteipretatioiis of actual, ‘but funt, visual sensations; 
whether of external orlgi& or entoptic. The point will be referred to hater, in 
chapter iv. A good exaiApte of an jllnsion conditioned byithe dim tight at ohe 
of EusapU’s stances is given by Miss Ai^ Johnson (Journal S, P. K., Nor., 

1S95. p- 158). ' 
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what feats arc being performed, but also to guard against 
the medium’s complicity in the performance. How entirely 
inadequate for these purposes the .sense of touch must be 
may be learnt from the recent history of the Italian medium, 
Eusapta Paladino. /•'' 

^Eusapia Paladino has been a medium for many years,^ and 
lias been the subject of experiments by several groups of 
observers, which have been reported at considerable length 
in the continental periodicals devoted to Spiritualism. Her 
name first came prominently before the English public in 
1893, as a result of the investigations conducted at Milan 
in the previous autumn by a group of scientific men — Pro- 
fessors Schiaparelli, RrofTen'o, Finzi, Gerosa, and others. 
Charles Richet and Lombroso also attended a few of the 
.stances. The-chief manifestations observed in the light were 
the lifting of a fairly heavy tabl^ with the medium sitting 
at one end of it, her hands being held and the lower portion 
of her body being under observation, and an oscillation— to 
the extent of some 17 lbs. — in the weight indicated by the 
balance when Eusapia was sitting on the platform of arveigh* 
ing machine. The results obtained seemw to the Committee 
inexplicable, but neither form of experiment succeeded when 
stringent precautions were taken to prevent the contact of 
any portion of the medium’s dress, with the leg of the table 
in the one case, with the floor on which the balance ffstw 
in the other. The Committee expressed themselves satisfied 
that the results were not due to mechanical artifices, but 
Richet, in a separate report, arrived at a more cautious 
conclusion. • • , 

It is, however, primarily the phenomena observed in the 
dark circle with which we are now concerned-*T-m'ovements 
of furniture and other objects, raps, tire .appearance- and 
touch of hands, and other manifestations of familiar types. 
To the Milan Committee these also seemed all but conclusive^ 
but Profe.ssor Richet again pointed out the weak spot in the 
evidence. The things rvould be inexplicable if 
be sure that Eusapia could not use her hands, brrt this is now 
her hands were secured : — 

“ Dans les experiences, Eusapia n*a pas, en general, la main tenue 
de la raSme maniere k droite et it gauche. D’un c8t^, on lui tieni 

According to hef^ owirj'ttccount, she was bom in l 8 S 4 ' 

Sfirilual Magaiine of 1872, *p. 287, of n ph^icai meciium named Sapu ..‘{f -u., 
(no doubt a corruption of the Italian medium's name), who would write witn =' , 
naked finger, leaving marks afiif made with a pencil. The trick is a favou 
one ivith Eusapia in recent See tAso 1S7J, p. 140^ 

Nalurt, 1872, p. 222, etc. 
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fortement le poi'gnet et la main ; de Vabtre cot^, au lieu d’avoir la 
main tenue par le voisin, die se contente de poser sa main sur 
la main du voisin, mais de la poser avec tous ses doigts, de manifere 
qu’on puisse sentir trks distinctement si Ton tient la main gauche 
ou droite. * 

“Void alors ce qui passe: Au mom^t on va commencer, le 
ph^nomfene, cette main qui n’est pas tSri'ue par le voisin', mais’se 
pose sur sa main (je suppose qu’il s’agisse, pour simplifier, de la 
main droite d’Eusapia, quoirju’elle op^re ainsi tantdt i droite, tantot 
i gauche), cette main devient tris mobile, prcsque insaisissable : 
i chaque instant die se ddplace, pendant une fraction minuscule 
de seconde on ne la sent plus ; puis on la sent de nouveau, et on 
peut constater que c’est toujours la main droite.” ^ 

Professor Richet was nevertheless so impressed by his 
experiences tliat eighteen months later, in the sumiper .of 
1894, he invited a small party of friend^ .to a series of 
experiments witli Eusapia at his own house, on t)ie lie 
Roubaud, near Hy^res. Amongst those who attended the 
investigation were Dr. Ochorowic2, Professor Oliver Lodge, 
and Mr. F. W, H. Myers. The things observed were of 
the same general character as those recorded at Milan, and 
at hundreds of other stances with other physical mediums 
for the last fifty years ; that is, when the medium was sitting 
at an ordinary table, with the members of the 'circle rang^ 
on each side of her and the room carefully darkened by her 
directions, a musical box would be wound up, small articles 
would be brought from distant parts of the room and placed 
on the fable in front of the investigators, heavy pieces of 
furniture would occasionally be moved, the touch of hands 
would be felt, shadowy hands occasionally seen, and so on. 

Apart from the scientific distinction of the investigators, 
the history- of. these seemingly trivial performances is worthy 
of. note (i) because a contemporary record of the whole pro- 
W35 kept by a acte-iaker statit^^ed outsjde^ the loow, 
but within hearirig"«of all that took place; (2) because the 
observers named — none of them without previous experience 
in such matters — professed themselves satisfied that the pre- 
cautions taken io prevent Eusapia’s physical participation in 
the production of the phenomena were sufficient. 

Even if the ‘medium had the free use of her hands. Pro- 
fessor Lodge and, Mr. Myers, at any rate, considered that it 
would have been 'difficult, if not impossible, for her without 
leaving her seat to have done the' things that ivere done in 
their presence at .the earlier sittings At 'the later meetings 

* AnnaUstlet ScitfHes iS^, jv 14. 
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of thfe series, however, tbe’diaracter of. the phenomena, by 
the general testimony of the observers, appears to have 
deteriorated, for Mrs. K. Sidgwick, who, with the late Pro^ 
fessor Sidg^vick, attended some of these later m&etlngs, tvas 
of opinion that all the phenomena which she witnessed could 
have been produced by the medium if her hands alone had 
been free.^ ,• 

In any case, the proof of the supernormal agency in which 
Professor Lodge and other witnesses were disposed, on the 
strength of these manifestations, to believ^ depended primarily 
on the eflectiveness of the mpans adopted to secure the 
medium's body and limbs. For if the medium could free 
a hand, or even on occastorr a foot, the question whether she 
could by the use .of those limbs overthrow a heavy table, or 
take ojut a key from a distant door, cou]d be satisfactorily 
deterrnined only by exact measurements of a kind for which 
in the’actual conditions there was apparently no opportunity.* 
Now thete is a time-honoured device, exposed in the 
seventies by Moncure Conway,® and afterwards by Maskelyne* 
and others, by which mediums at dark stances succeed in 
freeing themselves from tfie control of the sitter. It may 
be described briefly as the art of making one hand (or one 
foot) do duty for two. Thus, if the hand is to be freed, the 
medium will contrive that one at least of her neighbours shall 


^ Nov., 1894, p. 339. ,, 

® Dr. Lodge’s report, together with some additiooal comments 
Myers and Mrs. Sidgwick, and some excerpts from the detailed notes of toe 
sittings, will be found in the /QurmU S. P. R. for November, _ l 894 - 
notes it appears that most of the manifestatioiis occurred withinvthe-immeaale 
neighbourhood of the medium, and ncoe can be said demonstrably to have tasen 
place outside the radius of the possible action of her hand or foot, especially » 
either were armed with some Instrument, such as a laxy-ton^:* The amount 0 
force exerted in some feats, such as overthrowing a heavy table; was no doubt 
very remarkable, but not more remarkable than the extraordinary touscolar 

g jwer of Eusapia’s left hand, as demonstialed by Dr. Lodge’s dynamometer. 

usapia sent the index to 210* (indicatir^ a force of 168 lbs.) ; none of the rest^ 
of the party at the lime got beyond 152 , thoi^h Dr. Ixjdgi can, tmder favour* 
able circumstances, register I 7 o®=about 133 lbs. apparently {Journal o. r. A.» 
Nov.; 1S94, p. 326). t * ' . . i 

-wiViing vnlh a bare Wit \igVi \5 wid cfthes fea.*.s ot 

markedly resemble conjuring tricks ; the lifting of a iable by Eu?apla 
could probably, as Dr. Hodgson pmnted out and as'Dt. Lddge admitted, tme 
been effected by a simple mechanism {foumal S. P. R., MarchTApnJ, 
p. 66) ; the bulging (gonjemtnl) of the curtain constantly obsers'cd at 
•with Eusapia, taken in conjunction with the large, vague,' semi-trans^ren 
'shadowy faces seen at other dances, and the prolonged blovfing of 
eofnme four allumer du fttt, strongly sliest the empIoymeDt of a collapstwe 
bladder (seeTontenay, 'Apropos ^Eusapia Pcdttdino, pp. 

'^.Spiritual ATaganut, li-JS, p. dSS. ^ '» _ 4„,it 

* See an interview with Mtl Maskelyne in the Pall Mall^Gaxtttt, tSlb Apru, 
18S5. Mr. Maskel^nV himself Whs for a time deceived by the substitution. 
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have control only of a part of herhandA During the s6ince, 
by a series of con^Tilsive movements, such as are commonly 
obser\’ed in the case of Eusapia, and, indeed, in mediums 
generally, before the outburst of the physical manifestations, 
she will bring her two hands intO) ariose proximity on the 
table, and then, at a favourable mbmen^ will ivithdraw one 
hand, leaving the other in contact at the same time with the 
hand of eadi of her neighbours, who will each, of course, 
believe tlrat they are toucWng a different hand. Some device 
of the kind, it may be inferTed from the description already 
quoted from Professor Richet, Eusapia had employed at the 
Milan- investigation. The mvestigators of the He Roubaud 
were not'ignorant of this danger.* Both hands and both feet 
of the medium were held or controlled, the. hands as a rule 
being held by the hands of one or mprq of the' sitters, the 
feet controlled either by the hands or feet of an investigator, 
or by a piece of mechanism devised for the purpose. More- 
over, the investigators frequently took occasion' to assure 
themselves, before or after the occurrence of a manifestation, 
that the sitters detailed to guard the several parts of the 
medium’s person were not neglecting their duty. Neverthe- 
less, ^vhen the notes of some of the sittings reached Dr. 
Hodgson,' he pointed out that the precautions described 
therein did not expressly exclude trickery of the kind in- 
dicated. Briefly, Dr. Hodgson’s contention was that mere 
general statements to the effect that Eusapia's hands and feet 
were held throughout the sitting give us no assurance that 
a hand or a, foot could not be freed for fraudulent purposes. 
Effectively to guard against trickery at a dark stance it is 
essentiaJ,that ^e investigators should fully realise the precise 
nature of 'the 'trickerj' to be guarded against, and should 
undertake and maintain throughout the stance express pre- 
cautions against such trickery. That those dangers were 
exactly realised and those precautions continuously main- 
tained, the report did not show; in place of explicit descrip- 
tions of - the method of holding, tlie notes furnish, for 'the 
mok part, bare staterhents to the effect that Eusapia’s han'ds, 
feet, and head were held by one or other of tlie sittCTS. Nor 
could these defects in the contemporary records be remedied 

* ThLi parlia! control may I* of various kinds: either, as described by Rlchcl, 
the medium’ may place fingers, or some of them, the hand of the sitter ; 
or, as in WUliama\sviinces in London at the present time, the sitter may be' 
nlloued to grasp two fingers only of the medium's hand ;''Qr, asat some American 
snnees, the medium jfiay clasp imth his hands upon die ture arm of the sitter, 
subsequently withdrawing one and making llm lemaintni^ hand, widely out- 
spread, do duty for both (sec Sejhrt Jitfort, pp. Sj, 90). ' 
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by an assertion given m general terms some months after- 
wards of the investigators' conviction that the hands were 
securely held.^ 

The next act was of a dramatic kind. Eusapia came to 
this country in the summer of 1895, and gave a series of 
sittings at Mr. Myers’ house at Cambridge. At these sittings 
the investigators (including, at the end of the series, Dr. 
Hodgson himself) satisfied themselves that the medium 'did 
habitually, by devices similar to those above described, con- 
trive to set free her hand or foot, or, on occasion, her head, 
and that the great bulk of the feats exhibited at Cambridge 
w’ere to be explained in this way.* 

As already said, it may fairly be contended that the 
demonstration' of trickery on'- the part of a medium, even 
trickery of 'a kind which implies Jong and assiduous practice, 
ouglit not seriously to prejudice the results of any investiga- 
tion in which it can be shown that adequate precautions had 
actually been taken to guard against such trickery, for it is 
not antecedently improbable, on the assumption that the 
medium is endowed with supernormal powers, that she should 
occasionally cheat. 

The triumph of Dr. Hodgson’s demonstration lacked, it 
must thus be admitted, something of completeness. His 
argument did not, and from Its nature perhaps could not, 
convince the investigators of the He Roubaud.*^ Professw 
Richet and his colleagues believed, on evidence which seemw 
to them at the time sufficient and would no doubt equally 
have seemed sufficient to any other investigators 'who had 
not had previous personal experience of the kind'Offraud ■ 
probably employed, that the precautions t^ken were'6flectu^. 
Unfortunately the record of those precautions,' aS shown, is 
Incomplete. The evidence that the holding was effective and 
continuous, consists, essentially, in the recollection of a series 
of impressions of the least intellectual of our senses. -Now 
tactile impressions, vague, faint, and nameless at the time, 
present in the retrospect no picture at all comparable in 
precision and intensity to the memories of things actually 

1 /aurttais. P. P,, March- April, 1895, p. 56. Dr. Hodgson’s criticism 
the replies of the Invest^ators arc printed at length in this number. 

^ Jaumal S. P. P., Oct. and Not., 1895. t, . ,1., 

® Mr. Myers’ belief was, indeed, shaken, if not actaally overlhroAn » 
tijne. Later, however, ds a sequel to some rillings held with Eusapia in ‘ ' 

in December, 1S9S, at which both Myers and Rchel werejpresent, these 
gentlemen 'and Df.* Lodge took occasion, at a general’meering of the a- ^ 
held in the following January, to renfErm therr belief in the genuine^* o* 
at least of the physical phenomena occurring in the presence of Eusapu \ 
y^uniafS. P. A'., March, 1899, pp. 34, 35!. 
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seen ; and how fallacious, at the best, are even our visual 
memories will be shown in the next chapter. 

It seems a legitimate conclusion that all the feats which 
could be explained on the assumption that Eusapia had free 
use of any limb must be left out of account. The remainder 
seem neither sufficiently numerous nor sufficiently .striking 
to justify suspension of judgment. The margin of error in 
circumstances so little favourable to exact observation is 
necessarily wide, and it is scarcely unfair to assume that a 
proved trickster may have other tricks as yet undiscovered. 

In fine, if we decide to reject the evidence in favour of 
Eusapia’s supernormal powers, that decision is in the last 
analysis justified, not by the completeness of the -explanation 
offered by Dr, Hodgson, which is necessarily 'based largely 
on conjecture, nor by the apparent lacurise in the evidence, 
nor by any specific distrust of the competence oT the dis- 
tinguished investigators of the He Roubaud. The justification 
is that the results attained, even when vouched for by such 
high authority, depending, as they do, on observation, and 
not on automatic record, are not sufficiently free from 
ambiguity to weigh against the presumption derived, as 
indicated in the early part of this chapter, from an examina- 
tion of all previous evidence upon the subject. Furthermoi'e, 
as will be shown in the next chapter, the presumption is 
strengthened, as regards these particular observations, by 
the reflection that other experimenters, inferior perhaps in 
general competence, but placed in circumstances much more 
favourable to observation, have been deceived again and again 
‘ by devices not less obvious, when explained.^ 

' Not the least instructive Te.-rture in the history of Eusapia is the attitude of 
some other continental investigators who subsequently held sittings with her. 
In the autumn of 1^5, immediately after the Cambridge fiasco, Messrs. Sabatier, 
de Rochas, Dariea, de Watteville, and others had a series of six sitting^ 
had. been furnished by Mr. Myers with a full account of the manner in wbicn 
Eusapia had produced fraudulent phenomena in this country ; but tiiey faded 
lo profit by the lesson. Eusapia’s feet were still “controlled,” as a rule, by 
being placed on the feel of the mvesli^lor, or vice vend } and one of her hands 
n-as still nlloned to be placed on, instead of being held by, the 'hand of her 
neighbour ; the light was subdued In accordance with the medium’s ^vishes'; and 
the liberality of the investigators was rewarded by an abundance of the usual 
manifestations {Annales dts Sciemes Ptythfijwet, Jan.-Feb., 1896I. The 
chronicler, of a still more recent series of sittings, M. de Fontenay, ostenta- 
tiously prc^laims his. contempt for the tneliculous criticisms of Dr. Hodgson,' 
and excuses himself hrom the intolerably tedious task of describing in detajl' 
the precautions t.aken. The reader is asked to accept hjs assurance that they 
were “more than •sufficient" for their purpose {Apropos (T-Esisapia Piiladino ; 
Us stances it Mon fort I'Amaury, JuilUt, jSp7, pp IS, 2*,' 29, etc. 

Paris, 1S98). ' 



CHAPvTER II 
i. . 

SLATE-WRITING. 


M ost readers will, it is JikeJy, have little difficulty in 
accepting tha conclusion indicated in the preceding 
, chapter, that' the physical phenomena in general were 
duq 'to fraud. To many, indeed, the demonstration will, it , 
is to be anticipated, have appeared superfluous. If we appeal 
to the scientific attainments and general intelligence of some 
of those who have vouched for the genuineness of the physical 
marvels, a/ proof that the trickery was not so obvious as, 
after the explanation, it may appear to have been, the 
rejoinder that men of general culture and even men of 
science are not specially qualified to detect conjuring tricks 
carries some weight But it is pertinent to point out th^ 
conjurers — even eminent conjurers — have themselves admitted 
the genuineness of sometOf tKfese suspected manifestations. 
Houdin’s testimony to the clairvoyant powers of Alexis 
already been quoted.^ Mr. Maskelyne has put it on record 
that he has witnessed movements of the table -whfch 'could 
not in his judgment have been, produced by trickery 'or by 
unconscious muscular action, and which forced him to'look 
for an explanation in some “ psychic or neiVh force:'* * And 
Samuel Bellachini, Court conjurer at Berlin, in, December, 
1877, executed a solemn declaration before! a notary to the 
efiect that not only had he failed to discover any mechanrcal 
means by which the phenomena occurring in Slade’s presence 
'uuUrL hrdv^jhstfUJj hft. 't- a^‘, im- 
possible to’ explain ^hese occurrences ° 

any kind.^ ‘ ' 

'I Of all the physical pljenomena of mediumship, the slate- 
writing performances of such men as Slade and Eglinton 

.7 ■ - ‘ ^ j: 

‘tA Chit with SfK April *Qth, jSSj, anil leltM 

from Mr. 'Maskelyne, in 'tlie issue of Apnl«rd. r 

* Quoted in Zollner's Trat(tctnd«nt<tt PhysUi, English translation, by t- «.• 
M^ey, p. 26j. London, iSSa 
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appear to have proved most baffling to the-jexperL IVfr. 
Harry Kellar, after his first seance*. with EgHnton, was of 
opinion that the slate-rvriting “was in no way the result of 
trickery or sleight-of-hand.” * Lord Rayleigh quoted at the 
British Association ' meeting of 1876 the testimony.of a 
professional conjurer/ who was unable to explain Slade’s 
performances.- Dr.’^brge HerscheJJ, a w'ell-known amateur 
conjurer, after some months of practice and many sittings 
with Eglintdn, failed to rival tlle^latter’s performances, and 
expressed his, opinion that they could not have been due 
to trickeiy br >co'njuring.® FurUier instances of professional 
or amateur prestidigitators being nonplussed by the slate- 
%mting of Eglinton and others are quoted by Mrs. Heniy 
Sidgwick and Dr, Hodgson.* Even Mr. Maskelyne admits 
that some of Slade’s devices were ne\v“to him, and that it 
cost him “ a few weeks’ hard practice " to attain proficiency in 
them.® That Spiritualists in general failed to discover how 
these feats of sleight-of-hand were accomplished - is not 
perhaps surprising; and that, so failing, they fhould im- 
mediately have postulated spirits or psychic force as the 
active agency, is of course in accordance with precedents 
sanction^ by some centuries of observance. 

Slade, as already explained, was prevented from visiting 
England after 1876, and his performances were matter only 
for historical investigation. But he found in William Eglinton 
a competent successor. In the year 18S6 about a hundred 
persons, professed Spiritualists and others, many of them 
men pL.distinction in various departments, sent reports to 
the Spiritualist newspaper. Light, testifying to the marv’dlous 
spin't-MTiting on .5iate.s produced in Eglinton’s presence In 
the history of the movement no physical manifestation ever 
won such universal recognition. The evidence, indeed, for 
this particular marvel seemed irrefragable. As Mr. C. C. 
"Massey 'vrote in 18S6: “Many, of whom I am one, are of 
opinion, that the case, for these phenomena generally, and 
for ‘autography’® in particular, is already complete.”’’ As 
evidence of the position which Eglinton held in the'estin\atlon 
of Spiritualists, it may be added that he w'as invited the 

’ /Vw. S. F. R., vot iv. p. 41U • 

’ Report of the jjs^usslon in the Clatj^ev l/ero!J, Sept, ijth, 

* /V«. S. P. ^..voU Iv. p. 97, sad hstrnat, July, 1 bS 6, p. 354. 

* Free. F. R., vot it. pp. 59 aod 412. 

* Tie Su/errtaturaJ {}), p. by IH*. WeathcHy aatf Mr. J. N. J-faikcJj-ne. 
1S9I ; see al^ /U-V yl/lrt/ A^tl amh, iSSj.'’ 

* i.e. “direct ” writing, of which slale-wntIIlg^r3^ Ih^ best-tnown focm. 

^ Sec Free. S. F. R., to?, it. p. 9S. 
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c6urse of the ^me year,, 1886, to read a paper before the 
London Spiritilalist Alliance. 

Slate-writing, then, as produced at Eglinton's stances, was 
by the general consent of Spiritualists ascribed to super- 
normal agencies. The manifestation offered special facilities 
for investigation as compared with most other kinds of 
physical phenomena, inasmuch as it 'was produced in <full 
light; was fairly constant in its 'appearance, instances of 
completely unsuccessful stances being comparatively rare; 
and, from -the nature of the experiment, the conditions 
presented} or seemed to present, the fullest oppprtunity for 
examination. The Society for 'Psychical Research had for 
some years been collecting from its own members and others 
accounts of Eglinton’s performances, and the occasion seemed 
fitting for a crucial test of the pretensions of Spiritualism. 

Antecedently, -indeed, apart from the general presumption 
against the operation of any hitherto unrecognised agency 
in nature, there were special grounds for suspecting the results 
in this particular case to be due to trickery. EgJinton had 
on at least two occasions been detected in fraudulently 
simulating occult phenomena. In 1876, at a time when he 
was giving materialisation stances, Archdeacon Coll^ and 
Mr. Owen Harries had discovered in his portmanteau some 
muslin and a false beard, and had found further that these 
actually matched some fragments of drapery and hair cut 
a few days previously from the spirit form of “ Abdullah," the 
medium’s spirit guide.* Eglinton had also co-operated with 
Madame Blavatsky in manufacturing a theosophic miracl^ 
the “ astral *’ conveyance of a letter from a ship In mid-ocean.* 
Moreover, several observers claimed to have seen Eglinto” 
actually writing on the slates Avith his own’hands, the writing 
being aftenvards exhibited by him as the work of spirits. 
The most complete record of the kind-is that of Professor 
Carvlll Lewis, F.G.S., who had two sittings in the wintw of 
1886.^ By purposely turning his head aw’ayand pretending 
to divert his attention, Professor Lewis was able not only 
to hear Eglinton’s doings as he wro'te on the slates, unroiiro 
a piece paper on which a question .^t'as ^vritte^, eta, bur 
occasionally to see the movements of the tendons of the 
wist in the act of writing, and other signs of muscular 

’ See Journal S. P. R., June, 1S86 ; JiMinm end Payhnak, 1st and 
is’ov., i^S; and Spiritualist, 14th Fe^ IS79, p 83, and sist March, I 879 > 

• Sec '/>«•. S. P. R, ', vol. mL tfc 254, and Journal S. P. R-t Jin'** 

^ 2S4. 

* See his report, in Pree. S. P. if., vdL w. pp. 351, etc. 
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action on his part necessary for. -the pei'formance of the 
trick. - ■* ^ {■ 

- But demonstration of occasional, or even frequent, trickery 
was not in itself sufficient. As already said, educated 
Spiritualists have, at least in the later years of the movement, 
been willing to admit sporadic trickery on the part of 
genuine mediums. One of the most acute and most candid 
of those who have professed their belief in the physical 
phenomena, Mr. C. C. fMassey,^ has put this contention in 
a form to which no exception can reasonably be -taken. "As 
Eduard von Hartmann has pointed out,” he writes, " occasional 
trickery is antecedently to>«l>e expected from the exigencies 
of professional mediumship, having regard to the un- 
certainty with which the true force is developed. And the 
whole theory of mediumship points tq influences* and 
conditions which must result sometimes in actual deception, 
sometimes in the mere appearance of it”* Even more 
striking is the testimony to the same effect of the well-known 
conjurer, "Professor Hoffmann” (Mr. Angelo J. Lewis). 
Professor Hoffmann was requested by the S.P.R. to report 
in his professional capacity upon Eglinton’s performance. 
After attending twelve sittings (mostly blank) and studying 
the reports furnished by others, he pointed out many circum- 
stances suggesting that trickery was occasionally, if not even 
systematically, employed. "On the other hand," he writes, 
" I do not believe the cleverest conjurer could, under the 
same conditions, use trickery in the wholesale way necessary 
to produce all these phenomena without exposing himself 

'.to constant risk of detection. ... If conjuring were the 
only explanation'.of the slate-writing phenomena, I should 
certainly -have expected that their secret would long since 
have become public property.”* 

- Mr. C. C. Massey,! In'the article from which I have already 
pats Qjs Sp<rjti!.3J}st case at its strongest. The 'best 
mediumistic manifestations, he contends, are not comparable 
in their conditions to 'the performances of conjurers. The 
success of the conjurer "■ depends upon his being able, to 
dictate his own conditions, and upon the ignorance. of -the 
spectators of the result to be expected, and hence’ oPthe 
exact point or process which they have to observe. It is 

. * Mr. Massey, it shoaM be pointei! mil, is not a Spiritcalist in the strict sense ' 
cf the term, i.t. he iloes not believe that sucli phenomena as slatc->t\tinj» 
necessarily involve any other agency ihtn the ps) cli^c' forctf of the medium. 

® /Vpf, 5. P. P,, vol. iv. (}■$. * 

’ /eum<ilS. r. /*,, Aug., |v 
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becjause of this ignorancd that the conjurer finds it so easy 
to divert attention from the , movements essential to the 
succe^ of the trick. At ’ a mediumistic seance conducted 
by competent investigatore, and -especially, Mr. Massey 
claims, at a slate-writing sdance, the investigators can dictate 
their" own conditions; they ‘<;onsequently know beforehand 
exactly what they have to observe, and 'where to' concentrate 
their attention. By ^veU-contrived precautions' in fact, the 
task of observation can be reduced to a single fact of sehse- 
perception, jor at most, to two or three such facts well within 
an average capacity of simuftarfeous or successive attention."* 
The things to be observed'at a seance for slate-wtiting—such 
is the Spiritualists* contention — are so easy, the precautions 
to be taken are so simple, that a sane witness cannot be 
mistaken when he states, that he did observe such facts, or 
I did take such precautions. If we refuse to accept the 
testimony of such a witness, the refusal must logically imply 
that vye think him dishonest, or that we think him imbeCile. 
As an instance oT the kind of testimony which imposes upon 
those who reject '-it the responsibility of choosing between 
these alternatives, Mr. Massey cites the following record 
of his own, written out on the evening of the day on which 
the sitting took plaCe. Besides Mr. Massey and the medium 
the only other persbn'present ^vas tiie Hon. Roden Noel, who 
corroborates Mr. Massey’s account : — 

“ Mr. Eglinton now laid one of two equal-sized slates (io§ inches 
by flat upon the other, the usual scrap of pencil being enclosed. ^ 
£oiA slates were then, as I carefully assured perfectly cleui^^ 

on surfaces. ' He then forlkwith^ and roithout any 
dealing with them, presented one end of the two slates, held together _ 
by himself at the other end, for me to hold with'my left hand, on 
which he placed his own right. I clasped the slates, my thumb on 
the frame of the one (|-inch), and three ‘of thy fingers, reaching 
about four inches, forcing up the lower slate against the upper orw. 
We did not hold the slate undemealh'the table, but at the side 
a little below the level. Mr. Noel was. thus able to obsen'c the 
posidon. Mr. Eglinton held the slat^ firmly Vogether av bss ^ 
as I pan assert, because I particularly observed that thme wm no 
gap at his end. I also noticed his thumb on the-top of .the 
and can say that it rested quite quietly throughout the writing, whun 
.we heard almost immediately, and continuously, except when Mn 
'Eglinton once raised his hand from mine, when the sound ceaseo 
till contact was resumed. • < . . 

“ IVe heard the sound of writing distinctly, yet it was not, I ttiink, 

’ /><>.. X., voL i?. p. 77. 
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quite so loudly audible as I remember Trtth Slade . , \\Tien the thVee 
taps came, denoting that the ‘message’ was finished, Eglihton 
simply removed his hand from the states, leaving them in Triy left 
hand, also quitting contact of his other hand with my left. I took 
off the upper slate, and we saw that the inner surface of one of 
them was covered with ■\'mting,^ 2 o lines (ii8 words), from end to 
end WTitten f^m the medium, anil 6ne line along the side by the 
framci and ‘good-bye’ on the other side. The writing ts-as in 
straight lines across the slate, all the lines slanting from left to 
right”! • ; . , , 

We may agree with Mr. Massey, that the long message 
was prpbably not written by. the m^ium whilst the slate was 
held in the manner described. And probably not only to 
Mr. ^tassey himself, to Mr. Hensleigh’Wedgwood,' and other 
typical Spiritualists, but even to most of those more sceptical 
outsiders who were then engaged on a critical investigation 
of., the, subject, the task demanded of the sitter’s , fahulty of 
attention may well have seemed absurdly .easy.’ We may 
agree to put aside the possibility of trick-slates having been 
used — not because such slates were excluded by the" Condi- ' 
tions of the experiment, for Eglinton’s own slates were used, 
and Eglinton himself placed the slates^*, in position — but 
because from what we know of Eglinton’s'^methods it seems 
unlikely that he would have exposed’^hlmself to the serious 
risk of detection which would have ^en involved in his 
possession of trick-slates of the kind required. Of the three 
assumptions — that so shrewd an observer as Mr. Massey had 
'been mistaken in his definite statement that both surfaces 
of both slates were .clean prior to the experiment ; that the 
;word forthwith” ■'covered an interval of time and move- 
nfents on the part of the medium which gave him the oppor- 
tunity of substituting ^ a prepared slate ; or that the late 
'Mr. Roden Noel was a_ black magician — the last would to 
many of us at that time, dnd certainly to the present writer, 
.have seemed hardly the^ most extravagant. That the two 
‘first suppositions are now seen to be not only possible, but 
♦actually to. involve no high degree of improbability, is, ‘due 
mainly to the critical work done by Dr. Hodg.son, and the 
admirable pseudo-mediumship of the late S. J. Davey. 

The pHme defect tn the evidence for the physical phenomena ^ 

' fix. l\ R., vol. iv. pp. S7, SS. 

* "The f.icts arc of so simple a natme lhat they could os well be o^r>'ed 
‘by any ordinary intctUgence as by the most scientific lacinbcr of the Socteiy for 
Tsychicaf Research.” — Mr. Hensfe^ Wei^wood, in the Jeuntal S. P. A’., Nov., 
1S86, p. 457 . 

n. — P * 
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of Spiritualism pointed out^ in the preceding chapter, to wit, 
that BO far it has rested ^dtuavely on experiments demand- 
ing continuous observatidrt»from the investigators, and that 
all attempts made to dispense with thiS'condition have ended 
in failure, receives further illustration from the history'of 
slate-writing. Thus, though ^he ‘trial has frcjiuentiy been 
made, no observers have yet succeeded in obtaining writing 
on slates absolutely secure — e.g. by adequate dealing, .or by 
being enclosed in glass or wire-gauze — against interference^ 
But, to meet Mr.. Massey’s contention that, irt a matkr so 
simple as slate-writing,'observation, evert untrained obseri’a- 
tion, could hardly be at fault, the argument was now Carried 
a step further. We are all aware how different will be the 
accounts of a Conjuring trick given by one whd knows .the 
trick and one who does not Dr. Hodgson gives a striking 
illustration of this. He had once watched a juggler in' India 
p^forpiing a .well-known piece of legerdemain. Seat^ on 
the ground \yith his legs crossed, he caused some small figures 
arid coins, which were lying about two feet from hirn,tp dance 
and jump dbout. One of the spectators, an English officw, 
drew a coin from his pocket, which, on being placed oo the 
ground with the others, displa5red like activity. In describing 
mis Incident that same evening, In Dr. Hodgson's presence, 
the officer stated thU he took the coin from his pocket ana 
himself placed it oh"^ the ground, and he was naturally much 
amazed at the which, without’ apparent cause, it 

straightway displayed. But Dr. Hodgson had seen that 
the officer's intended action had been baulked of ^edition 
by the juggler Himself, who leant forward and took' the com 
from its owner’s hand before it reached the ^und. 
unobtrusive movement lay, of course, the possibility of tn 
trick. , Here, it will be seen, a perfectly honest witness 
asserted — possibly, as Dr. Hodgson suggest?, through mis- 
taking his own imagination of the act intended for 
memory of an act actually performed — that he had take 
a definite precaution, which, as a matter of fact, he had no 
taken. But an isolated trick of a wandering juggl^ 
a far smaller demand upon the powers of observation tn 
the events of a ’slate-writing stance, lasting perhaps a coup 
of hours. To observe and reaird the whole t».urse of sucfi 


* See ^trs. SiclffwicVs ailiele on the *' Physical Phenomeni of Spffi 
(/VoA S. P. vot. iv. pp. 70~2j. The Seybett Commission mane „,;n,eot 
atlempls to obtain writing on scaled ^les, but in each ^ rn tT 

Vrii cilhcr iledined by the mcilium or remained barren of results (Ac/wrr. rl • ' 

27, 40. 66 , etc.). 
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seance, crowded with minute incidents, each equally irrelevant 
to the uninitiated, yet containing^ amongst them the U6y to 
the, seeming miracle, can only appear an easy matter to thost 
,who have not mastered the first lesson of such an investigation 
— the knowledge of their own incompetence. Dr. Hodgson 
has put it on record that he *ha*s spent twelve or fourteen 
hours in recalling and writing out his notes of a single such 
stance, .and even then found at the end of his task that in his 
first dj^ he had omitted' one important’ incident' Probably 
fe\v of the \Vriters whose reports he, set' himself to. criticise 
had for their part spent a fifth, ’of even a teqth, of tl\at time. 

In shqrt, it is quite rlear that the Spiritualist witnesses had 
altogether underestimated the difficulty* of the task which 
they had set themselves. ‘ Even the “single fact of sense- 
perception " of which Mr. Massey speaks — say, the picture 
of the conjurer's slate on the table— can, of course; be 
sho\vh'in analysis to be a highly complex structure^ In which 
the momentary impression made upon the retinh is fused with 
reminiscences of other sense-impressions, tactile as pvel! a.s 
visual, and with innumerable subtler reverberations, into a 
compound not less difficult to resolve into its elements than 
any of the complex molecules which build up our physical 
organism. ». 

But when we have to deal not with a single fact of sense- 
perception, but wth a series of such, or^ rather with many 
simultaneous and inter-connected series, it becomes a task of 
almost insuperable difficulty to discriminate, in the retrospect, 
the actual data of sense in the final product as elaborated 
by' oiir own processes of psychical chemistry. And the 
difficulty is the greater because for the most part unrecog- 
nised. , As Ribot has put it: “Knowledge of-the past may 
be'compared to a’picture of a distant landscape, at* once 
exact and deceptive,' since its very exactitude is derived 
from ffrusion.'’- But: even this comparison is too iTattering. 
If memory were a faithful register only of things actually 
fi^rd and seen, the record of any series of events would 
be a mosaic of scattered fragments, many ill-defined and 
with broken edges, some with their relative positions not 
clearly -fixed, and the whole interspersed wi^ deplorable 
lacunax ; V^at the memory does present to us is a compact 
and finished'picturc, with smooth, unbroken surface, in which 
the ragged edges have been trimmed, the ill-prescr\’ed frag- 

’ See hnatliclc on “The PossibUities of ^falobsc^val^on,■“ etc. (/Vw. S. P. P,, 
voL Iv. pjv 3S7, 3?S, etc.). 

* Diseaus ef iXfemery (Ensluh tnnsIJLlion), p. 61. I.ont!on, I&.S:. 

t.. 
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ments have for the most part' dropped out, and the lacuna 
Have’ Heen filled up, no\v»by a process of compression, now 
by the intercalation of fragments detached from other parts 
of the picture, or even of new pieces manufactured for the 
purpose. It is to this thing of shreds and patches, Hus 
Wardour Street antiquity, that appeal is'*made by lovers oT 
the marvellous. 

In the cour£e of his analysis of the various reports before 
him, some presented to the Society by its members and 
friends, others previously published in Spiritualist papers, 
Dr. Hodgson furnishes Examples of these various fallacies of 
memory — omission, substitution, transposition, and inter- 
polation. Thus, to take a, few instances, " Professor Hoffmann ” 
himself, in liis original report of his sittings 'vvith EgUntoh, 
omitted to mention the fact that Eglinton harf in the course 
of a single sitting twice dropped Iris slate on the floor. It 
was not until he had given further study to the matter that 
he realised the "significance of the incident and added. ;t in 
the proof.^ So Mr. Dav^, whose own extraordinary con- 
juring performances will be described later, wrote, at an 
interval of a few weeks, trvo independent accounts of me 
same series of stances. Comparison of the two records 
reveals several important discrepancies. He omits in one 
account to mention .that Eglinton left the room in the course 
of the proceedings ; iie variously describes the^ same incident 
as having occupied “upwards of a minute" and “a few 
seconds " ; or, again, of another incident, “ scarcely a mmute 
and “instantly"; he inverts the order of certain events;'Jn 
one account he writes of the slates employed in such loo^ 
terms that 'the reader is led to infer that .they 'vereDaveys 
own, when in fact they were Eglinton's.® Ohce 
independent accounts furnished by Mr. Hensleigh Wedg\yoo 
and Miss Symons of the same, sitting betray surprising 
discrepancies. Mr. Wedgwood '.omits altogether 
incidents recorded by his colleague, .notably/ the fact tna 
at-onh period of the sitting Eglinton let the slate drop o 
the floor.® In short, by a careful 'analysis of the ' 

Dr. Hodgson not merely demonstrates the untrustworthmcs 
of memory, even the trained memory, in- such matters, 
by a comparison, where piossible, of different accounts o* 
same stance, he enables us to obtain, so to speak, a ' 
scopic view of the procedure. It thus appears that j 
habitually left the room during a sitting, or went to ,the o 


^ Journal S. r. Dec., lSS6, n. 51S. 
® Ibid., Oct. and Nov., 1^6. 


/<!/a‘.,Juae, 1SS6. 
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to interview a visitor or receive a message ; that he habitually 
dropped the slate on the floor; that he was subject fo' a 
distressing cold in the head, ^vliicli betrayed itself now by 
a’ sneeze, now by a' cough, nmv by the exhibition of Jiis 
handkerchief; that he }va_s restless, and frequently changed 
the position of his linibs, and especially of his, hands. It 
further appeared that many of the sitters, intent upon higher 
things, or merely mindful of the dictates of good breeding, 
habitually ignored such trivial and irrelevant 'episodes. But 
in these seemingly insignificant happenings lay, it need 
hardly be said, the secret of Eglinton's success. A' sneeze 
or a cough would drown the snap of a spring lock, or the 
rustle of an unfolded paper ; a change of hand would cover 
a change in the position of the slate ; dropping it on the 
floor.would give the opportunity ibf substitution ; and leaving 
the room would admit of the writing of a message or a hurried 
glance at an encyclopredia.^ But to attempt to show in 
detail how the results were, or could haye teen, attained, 
would be tedious and unnecessary. It will be more ‘profit- 
able to follow Dr. Hodgson's analysis of a single case. 

On June nth, 1885, Mr. G. A. Smitli and Mr. J. Murray 
Templeton had a sitting with EgHnton. This is an account 
of one of the most striking incidents of the stance taken 
from Mr. Smith’s record, whicli was written on the following 
day j — .... 

“We now expressed our desire to get something written which 
could be regarded as outside the knowledge of any of us — such as 
a certain word on a given line of a chosen page of a book. . . . 

’ “ I then went to the bookshelf, took a book at haphazard, without, 
of course, looking at the title, returned to my scat, placed the book 
upon the chair, and sat upon it whilst wc were arranging the page, 
line, and word to be asked for. This point Mr. Templeton and 
-.1 decided by each taking a few crayons and pencils from the table 
by chance, and counting Ihcjn ; Mr. Templeton had possessed tum- 
•self of ’eighteen pieces of crayon, and I had seized nine pieces of 
■ pencil, «e found on counting them. We therefore decided that the 
■* controls’ should be asked to write the last word of line t8 on 9 
of the book. Tliis articlel now produced, and laid it upon one of my 
slates, and Mr. Eglinton held the two close beneath the underneath 
of the table — the book, of course, being held firmly closed between 
the table and the slate. Wc then commenced con%crsing; m the 
midst of Mr. Eglinton’s own remarks the writing ^vas heard to 

' ^MDclimcs loo huaictl, as m the case cited hy rrofessor Carvill I.ewis, when 
the spirits after Mr. nghnton's return from one of liiese Vrief aWnccs gave 
(instcnd of Aimnina), aa one of the conUi'tuents of the mineral 
Idocrase (/Vex-. S. A*., toL »*, p.3S5>. 
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commence. For about twenty-five seconds lie \ras talking, and the 
wrjtrng continued a feu- more seconds before the three taps came 
indicating its conclusion. The> message «’c found n-as as folloire; 
.Mills is a Hungarian book of poems. The last nord of (xige i8 
(fiagC 9, line iS) is bunboseded.* . . 

“After we had observed that a'mistakc in the figures had been 
corrected in parenthesis, I opened the book at page 9, and we found 
tliat the last word on line 18 of that page was *bunhodesedJ” 

The word,* it will bo seen, was accurately givhn With the 
exception of the ‘transposition of two letters ; and we are 
almost inclined to agree with Mr. Smith’s comment:— 

' “ As a test experiment I think this may he regarded as a very 
successful and crucial one; for it is difficult Relieve that 
Mr. Eglinton can have committed/ to nipmiiry ejtact portion 
of every word in every book on his bookshelves — containing 
two hundred books, or more." 

We are so inclined, that is, until we have read Mr. Temple- 
ton’s version of the same Incident ; — 

“ Next, the final and most crucial test was proposed by Mr. Eglin- 
ton. it had been suggested to hU own mind by a former test of my 
own, in which I lud wished to preclude all possibility of any ex- 
planation such as thought-transference. We arranged that Mr. 
Smith should turn to the bookshelves behind him, choose a book 
at random, in whicli wc could fix upon a certain word in a certan 
line of a given page — which word was to be written for us. On, 
taking a book, Mr. Smith asked Mr. Eglinton if he knew what >l 
was. Mr. Eglinton answered ‘Yes,’ and that as_it was ® 
trashy novel, it might bo belter to choose .mother. . Mr. Smith then 
took n small red-covered book from the opposite shelf, and .tliis 
Mr. Eglinton said he did not recognise. As the Iheory of the 
medium’s mesmeric influence over the sitters had been more than 
once put befewe iho'.'is a not impossible explanation, 1 suggests we 
shdhld fix the line by the number of crayons in a box before us, 
w^ich -gave us the eighteenth linej and in a similar ivay, ® 
s'&parate heap of slate pendls, we obtained the number 9 for page- 
The l^st word in the line was chosen." » , . 

From Mr. Templeton’s version it vvould appear 
the test was proposed by Eglinton himself; (2) that the booK 
was not chosen entirely " at haphazard (3) tha^ the Ime ana 
page were determined, not by taking at random a . 
of* pencils and crayons from larger heaps, but by taking tn 
actual totals of those articles present on the 
Mr. Smith’s account taken alone it would have appeared tna 
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the success of the experiment depende<i on Eglinton’s bejng 
able to open apcl read the book, .and afterwards 'write, dbwp 
the word selected, whilst the book was actually 'being* held 
under I the table. That <EgHnton did occasionally perform 
,^s tri^k — a favourite dhe at hts seances — in this rnanner 
appears.from the account'by Priofessor Carvill Lewis, already 
•referred to, But.'from-' MrJ Templeton’s version’ it would 
seem at least equally probable that on thi^ .occasion the slate 
was prepared beforehand; that Mr. -Smith’s hand- was guided 
to the -red-TOvered -book Of his second choice by direction 
which he could mot see;* and that the ..Seeming chance- 
medley of pencils and crayons co-operated to tlie ?ame 
predestined end.^ , , ' 

’The effect produced by Dr^Hodgspu’s analysis was limited, 
however, Hy two cohsidertitions. In the first place; .the 
■amount of material for analysis was comparatively small. 
To reach its highest effectiveness the method required two 
independent accounts of the same stance, written ’by persons 
whose powers of observation varied. There can unfortunately 
be little doubt that with most of Egllnton’s sitters the powers 
of observation showed similar deficiencies, not necessarily to 
a like degree, but certainly in the same particulars. Probably 
every conjurer's success depends on his ability to induce 
most persons on most occasions to overlook or forget the 
crucial incidents of the performance. It is matter for 
congratulation that even under such conditions Dr. Hodgson 
was able to demonstrate such numerous and important 
discrepancies. Again, it was open to those Spiritualists who 
’championed the genuineness of the phenomena to claim that 
their own observations were free from these-evidential defects, 
and that in any case the mere demonstration of minor dis- 
crepancies in tlie accounts given by some observers ^vas 
^not sufficient to prove that the results, were in all cases 
due to trickery. , . ' * . 

But if by means' of pure legerdemain slate-writing and, all 
'.the other phenomena of Eglinton’s stances could be^succcKs- 
Jully produced, and produced under the same conditions, 
the proof of fraud might be held complete. Such proof’ had, 
.■indeed, been furnished in America some years previously by 

'In /’rvf. 'F, X. , vol. vi»i, *68-70, Dr. Hodgson xlescribes the mttbods 
actcitlv eni^ioyed by jfr. Davey m “fcrcii^ ** a book on the sitter for (he pur- 
pose Of this trick. 

* I should perhaps state that I have ksown Mr. Smith for many years ; that 
antecedently to this exhibition I rdtonld have liesciibed him as possessing pow era 
of observation decidedly superior to those possessed by the average altenuant at 
Spiritualistic stances, and tint I sm of the same opinion stilL 
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Mr. J. W. TruesddJ, as described in his Botlom ‘Facts of 
Spiritualism} At a stance with Slade Mr. Truesdell had 
'detected the medium’s foot in simulating the touch of a 
spirit hand ; he had also discovered, before the stance began, 
a slate with a prepared message; had stealthily added anoUier 
message' of his own — “ Henry, look out for this fellow ; he h 
up to snuff. — Alcinda” (Alcinda being* ^e name of Slade's 
“spirit wife”); and had enjoyed Slade’s discomfiture when, 
at the appropriate moment of the stance, the unrehearsed 
message came to light. Thereafter' Truesdell had given 
sittings on his own account ; had written messages on the 
sitter’s own slate in the full light, the messages being nl-itten 
in the handwriting of deceased friends and reproducing facts 
buried in the sitter’s consciousness. How those marvels were 
accomplished Truesdell tells us in his book. 

Amongst those who had been most impressed by Eglin- 
ton's performances was an associate of the S.P.R., the late 
Mr. S. J. Davey, to whose reports of his early seances with 
that medium reference has already been made. Davey soon, 
however, noticed suspicious movements on the medium's 
part, found out that he was being tricked, and thereafter, 
with practice, succeeded in imitating the slate-ivnting perform* 
ance. Realising the importance of systematic experiment 
on the subject, Davey placed himself in the hands of the 
Society,' attd with Dr. Hodgson as “ manager," came out as 
a quasi-professional conjurer, adopting an assumed name 
Davey worked, indeed, under one great .disadvantage w 
compared with Eglinton. Probably nearly ^all those who 
gave testimony, in favour of the medium ha*d‘'gone-to the 
seance with- ’some expectation that they 'might witness ai 
genuine display of occult powers. "Professor Hoffmann, 
we have seen, half believed in the occult" 'powers even aftCT 
a course of twelve stances. Now an expectation 9^ 
evdn if present only in a comparatively faint degre^ un- 
questionably tells in favour of the performer. It W’as found 
impossible, ^vlthout actual false statements, or an app^’ 
the emotions which " would have been Jiardly less re^lsive, 
to maintain any such mystical atmosphere’ about Mr. Davejv 
It is therefore probable that those who attended his per- 
formances were in a more critical mood than 
Eglinton’s clients. In some cases they were definitely tola 
beforehand that they were to witness simply u conjuring 

* New Yotk, 1S85. _ • -ftl 00 

* Davey’s pctfonnance was,' of course entirely gratuitous ; he re«»veii 
money either irom the Society or from his "sitters.” 
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display ; this was the case In the one .s( 5 ance with Davey 
which I personally attended. He came to my rooms one 
evening in the summer of 1886 and offered to give a stance', 
not to me— believing, though, I am satisfied, without justifica- 
tion, that I should detect the modus operandi — but to my 
.brother. . Mr. A. P.odmore understood that he, was merely 
to see some conjuring. This is hfs account of the matter, 
not written, unfortunately, until a few ,.w’eeks after the 
incident : — . . * , 

“ July, 1886. 

“A_ few ‘weeks ago Mr. D. gave me a stiance, and, to the 'best 
of my recollectio.n, the following was the result ’lilr. D. gave me an 
ordinary school sUte, which I held-at one end, hfe at the other, with 
our left hands j he then predated a double slate, hinged arid locked. 
Without remowng • my left hand, I unlocked the slate, and at 
Mr. D’s direction placed three small pieces of chalk— red, 
green, and grey — inside. I then relocked the slate, placed the 
key in my pocket, and the slate on the table in such a position that 
I could easily watch both the slate in my left hand and the other 
on the table. After some few minutes, during which, to the best 
of my belief, I was attentively regarding both slates, Mr. D. 
whisked the first away, and showed me on the reverse a message 
written to myself. Almost immediately aftenvards he asked me 
to unlock the second slate, and on doing so I found to my intense 
astonishment another message written on both the insides of the 
slate — the lines in alternate colours and the chalks appaifently much 
worn by usage. 

“.My brother tells me that there was an interval of some two 
or three minutes, 'during which my attention ^vas called away, but 
•I can only believe ifon his word. Austin Podmore.” * 

' Mr. Davey allow'^d me to see exactly what was done, and 
this'is what I saw.' '.The “almost immediately” in the above 
account covered drt'interval.of some minutes. During this 
interval, and,' indeed, throughout the stance, Davey kept up 
a constant strearri of chatter, on matters more or less germane 
to tlie business in hand. Mr. A. Podmore, absorbed by the 
conjurerls patter, fixed his eyes on Davey’s face, and the 
latter took advantage of the opportunity to remove the locked 
slate under cover of a duster from under my brother’s nose 
to the far end of the room, and there exeHhnge it for' a 
similar ‘slate, with a previously prepared message, which 'was 
then placed by means of the same manceuvre with the duster 
in the position originally occupied by the first slate. Then, 


Proc. S. P, Jt., voL iv. p. 416. 
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and iQnJy then, the stream of talk slackened, and Mr, A. 
i’pdmbfc’s attention became concentrated upon the slate, 
.from '.which the sound of spirit*W'riting; was now heard to 
proceed.^ To me the most surprising thing in the whole 
episode was Mr. A. Podmorc’s mcreduhty when told that his 
attention. had been diverted from the slAte for an appreciaHe 
period. 

• Of many similar records one more may perhaps be quoted. 
The following account i? selected, not because the experiment 
was unusually successful, since Davey at many of his stances 
carried out ^e “test” of reproducing a passage from^a book 
’selected by the sitter, .but because the sitter, Mr.'J.'M. Dodds, 
was of all Mr. Davey ’s sitters perhaps.the most acute arid the 
most sceptical. . ' 

.Mr. Dodds wites that after some preliminary. experiments 
he was invited to choose mentally from the Books Iiriing the 
room (about a thousand in number) “any one with a clear 
title,” to select a ptige and line by means of t\vo random 
handfuls of slate-pencil, and then to wait whilst the pencil 
bet^veen the locked slates wrote the line indicated. Mf- 
Dodds explains that he did not touch the book mentuly 
chosen, and w'as careful to give no indication of his choice. 
Nothing happened for some time. Then, he continues?— 


“After a short rest it \vas suggested that I should name book, 
and that the experiment should be resumed in a modified form 
The problem was now ; Given a certain book, viz. Taint on jHitUt' 
gtfice, required to be written in a blank, locked slate, lying under 
our hands, a quotation unknown to anyone present, .taken from a 
page and line kno>vn only to myself. The* book,.bf course, re- 
mained untouched on 'the shelf. \Vc sat as,before, 'with the^sEate 
under our '^nds and eyes. I concentrated my Ihoughte. .Mr* 
Davey soon appeared .fo reach a high pitch of exaltation ; lus.arms 
and body became subject to a violent frissonmnienU He again 
appealed to his ghostly helpers, and on this occarion his efforts wae 
rewarded, for, in a few minutes, to my utter amazement — Mr. 
harids and your own? being well in s^ht*and 'unemployed I h^m 
sounds of writingwithln the slate, which continued for half a mmu c 
or more. On unlocking the slate I found, legibly written, a "quo 

* One of the most successful ileykcs of the medium, to divert attention 
his modus operandi is the imitation of the Sound of writing. The real 
was, it need hardly be said, alike by the me^om and the 
prepared beforehand or produced noiselessly at a moment when. 
attention was given to other matters. The "sound of wrtdng, on wW " . 
Spiritualist rvriters lay so much stre^ never probably coincided with tne , 
writing ; it generally took place after the whole trick was s.ifelj’ accompns 
But it served Us purpose. 

® r.r. Dr. Hodgson’s, to whom tfaeaccoRSt was furnished. 
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lion, almost, but not quite, verbally correct, from page 15 of Toine's 
book, beginning at the eighth line. Some clear-obscure ” remark*, 
which 1 at once interpreted as relating to a friend of mine, followed- 

“I had thought of the eightlvlineof the twenty-eighth page.'.' The' 
correspondence ^Tas, therefore, not exact, the line only being co^ect 
What struck me, however, wai not the coincidence of the quotation, 
nor the gibberish. abodt my friend, which hinted information easily 
ascertainable by anyone who, Kke’Mr. Davey, had met lum— tit was 
the opcurrence of whdt.tbe evidence of my\senses fold me ^was 
^vriting by a piece of inanimate pencil in&ide h'locked .slate, wth no 
confceivable means Of explanation! Kor*4 moment 1 confess I was 
completely staggered j .my* notions of causation were* turned topsy- 
turvy,i visions of ‘magnetic force* ahd .occult action* danced 
before ray brain. ‘ . - 

In this case,' of course, the writing on the slate had been 
prepared beforehand, and the book was “forced” on Mr. 
Dodds. I have watched Mr. Davey arrange' the books jq 
a bookshelf of my own in order to “force” some particular 
volume upon the sitter. Xf the conjurer is allowed— as we 
have already seen the spirit medium is allowed— a certain 
liberty in rejecting unsuitable books, the “ forcing ” of a book 
under such conditions is a feat which presents a fair chance 
of success, and which, of course, when successful, creates a 
profound impression. ^ 

Space will not, unfortunately, permit of further descriptions 
of Mr. Davey’s marvels. The events of some twenty sittings, 
attested in many cases by more than one witness, are given 
at length m the Proceedings S, P. R? It is enough to say 
that by the general testimony of those who witnessed^ his 
' performances he rivalled, if he did not actually surpass, the 
most' astonishing feats recorded of Slade, Eglinton, and all 
their tribe,'. He habitually produced " Spirit ” writing on the 
sitter’s own slate ; he wrote messages in douBle slates securely 
^ screwed togethe'r and sealed ; in locked slates of which, the 
•sitter'held the^key; on'^lates brought to^the stance, carefully 
wrapped in brown pap^'r and tied with string, the fafetenipgs 
remainihg apparently intact at the end of the experime/it ; 
he wrbte^ messages in colours — green, blue, red, or white — 
'chosen beforehand the sitter* he wrote long answers on 
subjects selected by 'the sittw; passages from books taken 
by the sitter from the shelves, sometimes giving even the 
correct line and page. He wrote in German and Spanish 
for students of those languages; he gave an Oriental sitter 

‘ /^rec, S. r. A, vol. it. p. 46a * Vol. iv. pp. 416-S7. 
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the Persian spelling of his own name ; he exhibited a long 
message in Japanese for a Japanese marquis. He wrote 
down numbers in response to tlie sitter’s mental request ; and 
gave details of private family'history. He made a tumbler 
w^lk across the table under the full glare of the gas ; and 
small pieces of chalk to move of themselves and describe 
geometrical figures at the unexpressed U'ish of the investigator. 
.At hia dark'si*ances musical boxes floated round the room, 
raps were heard, cold hands felt ; the figures of a woman and 
a bearded man in a turban mysteriously appeared and saluted 
the company. And of none of these man-els could the 
witnesses find any plausible explanation, so much so that 
more than one found himself forced to invoke the mysterious 
agency of magnetism, electricity, or pneumatics. 

. For Mr. Davey enjo>'ed to the full that immunity from 
exposure which is claimed By Spiritualists, and regarded even 
by some conjurers, as evidence for the exercise by mediums 
of supernormal powers.* Davey, with one.doubtfid ex- 
ception, u'as never detected in trickery by any of his sitters.* 
But, in fact, as he himself pointed out,® and as we have 
already seen in the case of Professor Lankester’s attempted 
exposure of Slade, it is by no means easy to convict a slat^ 
writing medium of trickery. If he dreads the acumen of ms 
sitter, he can always give a blank stance, a privilege of which 
EgHnton freely availed himself in his sittings with_ many 
members of the S.P.R. And these same blank sittings, «t 
sliould be noted, were often quoted In Eglinton’s favour by 
his admirer.s, on the assumption that a conjurer could nm 
venture to fail. Even if the medium entertains an expert 
unawares, tire expert will find it difiicult — at the first sitting, 
at any rate — to do more than conjecture.how the tiling is 
done. The discovery of a prematurely .written message can 
alw^ays be pass'ed off as a communication produced noiselessly 
by the spirits without the knowledge 5f medium 
Even if the medium is seen witing and caught, as ‘Slade 
was^ with the ' message half finished^ the proof is ^nOt of an 
overwhelming kind, and, as we have already seen, cames 
conviction only to those open to be convinced. For there 
is no permanent evidence of guilt, as in the materialisatton 
fraud ; the supreme excellence of slate-writing, from .'the 

1 Cf. the temaik already quoteil from Professor Hoffmann’s report. . | 

® The e'cception referred lo — the premature discovery of a shte mt!i a '’■f* 
message-— will be found at the end of Mr, D^dV report. But . ! 

as Dt. Hodgson points out (/’we., vol. fv. p. 493), a professional meowo* «'£> 
probably have found it not cliffic^t lo satisfy his sitters that the writing wa 
genuine spirit production'; * /W. /*. vol, iv. p. 41°. 
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medium’s standpoint, is that at its best it requires little trick 
apparatus, and that little of simple character and trifling 
bulk. The medium has little'to fear, because he has -little 
to conceal.^ 

It is hardly nece.ssary to point the obvious moral. ' In the 
last chapter wo learnt something of the treachery that lies 
in -the dark s^amfe, and the blind guidance* of the sense of 
touch. From the present study we may gather indications 
of the less obvious and to many persons still incredible short- 
comings of the most trusted and least untrushvorthy of our 
senses. The untrained eye is no match for the trained hand 
of the 'conjurer. The kind of obser\’ation demanded of the 
investigators at a spiritualistic seance — an observation which 
is alive to the various artifices employed to distract it, and 
which, if not actually unremitting, is at least aware of its 
own lapses — is a quality not call^ for and not exercised in 
the investigations of the physical laboratory, and not to be 
acquired, even to a moderate extent, except by education 
of a very special kind. As we have seen, e\'en professional 

* A full dcscriptioa of ihe mclhwls employeU Ly Mr. D.»vcy will be found in 
Ihe notes contributed by himself and Dr. IIcKlgson to the report# of stances given 
In Pne, S. P. K., vol, iv., and in the arlicte by Dr. lloog^en, "Mr. Davey’s 
Imitftlfon by Ojnjuring of Phenomena sometimes RUttbuted to Spinl Agcn«” 
{Proi, S, P. Ji., vol. via. pp. *$3-310). Most of Mr. D.ivcy’5 slate-writinc 
na# produeed in one or other of two wa)-! Either 0 ), as in the two cases eitea 
in the text, he substituted a slate with n message already written for the slate 
which the sitter had carefully cleaned and believed himself to have gmrdetl 
intact. This was the method commonly employed for the production of long 
messages of n general character. Or (a) he would write nokelessty on the under 
side of a slate whilst it was actually being hehl under the table by the bands of 
the sitter and Idmsclf. In the latter case the writing would be produced by 
means of a^fraginciit of pcndl, fixed in a thimble, which he had slipped, an- 
observed, on one of his lingers. When the wriimg was completed an oppor* 
tiinity would be found for reversing the slate and bringing the wnllcn side upper- 
most. This naturally was the mcthoil usol for proilumg relc'^anl answers to 
the questions asked by the' sitters. Mr. Da%cy rarely used trick slates, prefcrring 
to trust for his clTects to sleight of hand. From Or. Ifoclgsoh’s analpis it would 
seem probable that the methods employed by Cghnton were closely similar to 
* .those described. Hut, of course, tn the case of 1 /olh performers the actual pro- 
cedure was necessarily varicrl to meet the requirements of the moment, and 
Das cy was specially skilful in taking advantage of any unsought opportunities 
which ofTeted themselves. ^ 

Professional slatc-wnicrs, cspedalljr in America, whose sitters arc for the most 
jurt less critical (han those who aficmied Oavey's seances, employ notnerous 
* dcsiceis trick slates with Icwsc flaps; removable coverings of s!atc<olourcd silk 5 
fccked slues with sliding hinges; resolving surfaces covered with slate-coloured 
aiheate paint; mirrors; trick tables; tn^oors in floor, table, door, etc., etc. 
Syfopnthetic inks may also I* used to produce the writing. The best description 
of the various tricks cmplojxxl by profes^nal slate-writers will be found in a 
recent book, 5 /»VtV ShU-rertlitts amt Ktadrtd Pktnomena, by \V. Ik Robinson 
fXcw Vork an<I Lwtdon, tS<}g). Sett also the Stjitrt Ke^rt, and an article in 
iheyaarru/ df. t\ R. for January, 1901, by the Rev. Stanley Krebs, desetiUng 
some slate-waiting tdanccs with the Bai^ sislcrs in Chicago. 
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conjurers’ may prove deficient in this special qualification. 
Thp labours of Kir. Davey and Dr. Hodgson should compel 
us to admit that no evidence for the so-called “physical” 
f)henomena of Spiritualism can be regarded as satisfactory, 
which at any point depends upon continuous observation on 
the part of the investigator. ' / 

It remains to add that Mr. Davty’s consummate art earned 
the last tribute that its admirers could bestow -=-he was claimed 
by Spiritualists as a renegade medium.^ 

’ " Unless all {Mr. Davey’s p^forminces) can 4« so expUinei!, many of us 
wll lie confinned in out belief ibat Mr. pa\’ey^was really a medium as well as 
a conjurer, and lliat in iniputinc all his performances to ‘trick* he was deceiving 
the Society anjl the publit" — Letter from Dr. A, R. Wallaee, r.R.S., printed in 
the Jirurtta/S, P. hfarch, iS^t. * , 



‘ CHAPTER III 

. DANIEL aUNGLAS HOME 

W E haye se6n in the last chapter how a juggler, aided 
by the' mysteiy which surrounds a medium, and 
• kno\vin^' how to taKe advantage of the infirmities 
to* which human observation and testimony are liabJe, could 
‘“mislead even experts into the belief that Ws tricks were due* 
to powers beyond those of ordinary humanity. Now we 
have no reason to credit Eglinton with any peculiar aptitude 
for the profession which he had chosen. Such eminence as 
he attained seems to have been due as much to good fortune 
as to any special skill or astuteness of his own. He was, 
in fact, an impostor of a sufficiently commonplace type. We 
have now to consider a medium of another kind. Charlatan 
and adventurer, helpless sport of superhuman forces, or 
chosen emissary of the spirit-world, commonplace is the 
last epithet that could justly be applied to Daniel Dunglas 
Home. Whatever the explanation of the feat^ ascribed to 
him — and they are more varied, more striking, and better 
attested than any others in the history? of the marvellous^ 
it does not lie on the surface. In Home and in, his doings 
all the -tproblqms of Spiritualism are posed irf their acutest 
form ; with the niarvels wrought by or through liim the rnain 
defences <Jf Spiritualism must stand or fall. 

Daniel Dunglas Home, or Hume, was, by his own-hccount, 
born near Edinburgh in 1833.^ Neither jn his oilginal auto- 

’ Th^ materials for an account of Home’s life and mediumship are extremely 
abundint.. There are, in the first place, his own ryrilings, of which the chief 
arc the two volumes of Imidtnis in My Life (First Scries, 1863 ; Second Series, 
1872) and the LigkU and Skadows of Spinltudiitn^ 1877. Ttiere are two works 
ly Madame Home (the second wife), D, Z). Hornet his Life and Mission, 1888, 
and Tkf Gift of D. D, Home, i8go. ' * , 

^ Of father documents, the most important are Researches in the Phenomena 
of Sfiriiualism, by \V. Crookes, F.s.s., *874 (a reprint of various articles which 
had appeared in the Quarterly Journal of Sdence), and Notes of S/ances snith 
D. D. Home, by the same author, published in the Pioc, S, P. R., vol. vi. 
pp. 9S-127 ; a privately circulated vomme entitled Experiences in Spiritualism, 
223 
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biography nor in the two bir^aphical accounts written by 
his second 'wife is there any express mention of^his father, 
and this omission, coupled wth his own statement that he 
was adopted at an early age by his mother’s sister, affords 
strong confirmation of the rumour that his birth was 
illegitimate.^ ' 

When Home was nine years old»he appears to have been 
taken by his aunt to America, and to have lived with her and 
.her husband until the end of 1850. Then the rapping 
epidemic which had broken out in Hydesv;lle . two years 
previously infected young i^om'e, and he left hi| aunt’s house 
and went out into the world. For the next five years he stayed 
in one. household or another in New York and elsewhere, 
giving seances and apparently receiving hospitality and some 
measure of education in return. It does not appear that 
at this or any other period he ever accepted any definite* 
payment in money for his services as a'medium. Amongst- 
those who attended his seances at this period w'crc the poet 


^ "Viscoynt Adar« ((h« present E^rl of Dunraven), with a prefwe by ths 
tarl, containing an account of seventy-eight stances held in the years lS6;|-S} 
the evidence included in^the Diafccticat Society’s Rtfert i the a/fidaviu gJ'tt 
at the trial Lyon v. Home in t86$; Evemnp with Air. Jlcme amltht SftniSi 
by Dr. J. G. WilUnsda, tSfj { Sfirit Afani/eti<Uianst by ]• Snaiih ** 57 » 
Spintualisni : a Narrativt with a Diseinsion, by Patiick Troelor Alexanoefi 
Edinburgh, iSyi ; the- correspondence in the JHerning Adwtistr^ {London) m 
October and November, 1855 } and numerous articles in the Spiritualist .1 
ewecialJy the Spiritual Teleprapi (Ne»v YorJ,); the Yorktkin 
TiUgraph (Keighley), 1855-7; the Spiritual Herald (London), *®Su* 
Spiritual Alagatine, 1S60 and onwards; and Human Haturt, “ 
onwards. There are also references to Home in Hare’s boob dn The 
Alanijestathns, New York, 1855 ; Cox’s The Afechanism ef Alan, Lond^, *°7 • 
in Spicer’s Sights and Seuuds, 1853 : and in many other worts on 
The Journal of the Society far Psychical Research for July, ,.* 7 ’ 

contains some valuable additiona) evidence collected by the late K tv. 

Further, Mr. Myers was allowed by Madame Home to inspect the ongmal le i 
and documents which arc quoted in that lady's Lift^ of her {luskind, «« 
able to satisfy himself, by Jils-knowledgeof the writing in some cases, j 

indications, that the iettets are genuine and that they are pcCTrateJy reproo 
in the book. . . . j 

Some of the facts given in the text as to Home’s personal charactensti 
jjjasDPJ 0/ li/e are derived from ioformaticui supplied to roe by ^rsons »no 
known him. Of these I desire cspcdally to acknowledge my indebledae^ * .'t.j 
Ion Perdicaris, who was kind enough to give me orally copious 
own association with Jlomc, 'and sutsequently to correct and 
memoranda of our conversation. No one Irving is proliably,^U«t 
to speak with authority on Home’s early life; Mr. Ogden and 
who experimented with Home in New York prior to his departure for fcW* 
in 1S55, were friends of Mr. Pcnjicaris’ family. He was also intimately , 

with Home and with many of Horae’s circle of friends ip ^this cotiot^i ^ j 
for some years even undertook the expense of educating Home s joungso^- 
^ fn a footnote to the fneidenfs (Second Series, p. 4S). Horde sw^ , 
his father was a’natural son of Alexander tenth Earl of Home. P 
is offered of the, statement. , , 
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Bryant, Ward Cheney, Bishop Clark of Rhode Island, Rufus 
Elmer, S B Bnttan (editor of the Skekinak and the New 
Yorky.Sptriiual Te/e^-ra/A), Judge Edmonds, Professor Bu^h, 

Mr Ogddn, and Mr J W Carrington The three gentlemen 
last named were in 1855 members of a small committee who 
subscribed a sura of mon®y ®^nd Home over to Europe, 
partly for the benefit 'pf hi$ health, partly, it would seem, 
as a rptesionasy of SpwitoaUsm 

Horpe arrived in England m the sprirtg of 1855 and went - 
to stay at Cox’s Hotel m Jermyn Street, having broughf ' 
introductions to the proprietor, ^ m1ln of scientifiC'tastes, 
from his friends in New York. He spent the spring and 
summer of thi^ year as a guest, pow of Mr Cox^ now of 
Mr J S Rymer, a sohditor, at his house at Ealing, and gave 
numerous stances, Lord Brougham, Sir D Brewster, Robert 
Owen, 'T-jA 'frollope, Sir "E Buhifer Lytton, Dr J Garth 
A^ilkinson and others being amongst the privileged witnesses 
In the autumn of this year he went to Italy, and spent 
the next few years on the Continent, quartered apparently 
for the whole period on varjous friends, ^mostly persons of 
rank and wealth, and repaying the hospitality which he 
received by the exercise of his marvellous powers He was 
summoned during this period on several occasions to the 
Tuilenes to hold sittings with the Emperor and Empress , 
he also performed before the Czar of Russia and many other 
royal and noble personages In the autumn of 1859 he 
returned to this country, bringing with him tP young and 
charming wife, the daughter of a noble Russian family, and 
possessed of a moderate fortune. An account of his 
medmmship at this period will be found m the article written 
by Robert Eell, which appeared in the ConthtU in August, 
i860' For the next ten or twelve years Home seems to 
have resided dhiefly in London, with intervals ipore or less 
prolonged spent upon the Continent In 1862 his wif^ died , 
and ^Home, whq appears to have been lefl^jn somewhat 
straitened circumstances, was forced to eke out hts means by 
giving , public lectures and recitations In 1866 a new 
society, the ^ Spinluai Athen®um,” was founded by his 
numerous friOTds, mainly in order to give Home, as salaried 
secretary, n fixed position and a livelihood In the autumn 
of the same year he made the acquaintance of a wealthy 
and childless Avidow, Mrs Lyon Mrs Lyon professed 
her desire to adopt Home, and presented him “ as a free gift” 
with a sum of *24000, following this up with still further 

J'S'ee abo\c, pp. 43>-50. 

n —Q 
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It Is to be noted that when Home first came to England 
he changed his name. Prior to that period it had been spelt 
Hume. Possibly the explanation of the change may, be 
found in the claim already referred to, of kinship with the 
Earl of Home.^ ‘ . \ 

Two othfer curious features in Home’s career should be re- 
corded as having some possible significance in their bearing on 
his character. Early in Februarj', 1856, according to his own 
account, aftet due warning from his spirit guides, Home's 
mediumistic powers left him. Shortly aftetavards he was 
received into the Church of Rome. He had an audience 
with the Pope, and was even at orie time, as Madame Home 
tells us, on the point of joining a monastic order. He drew 
back, however, arid in February of the following year, being 
then at Paris, he resumed his mediumistic performance, on 
*tho occasion of an invitation from the Tuileries.® 

In December, 1855, shortly bAore the Intermission of his 
powers, Home, returning at night through the streets 0/ 
Florence, reported himself to have been attacked by a man 
who struck at him wth a dagger, and sttCceeded only in 
inflicting a slight flesh w'ound.* Thirteen years fater, at the 
time of the trial Lyon v. Home, the drama was repeated, 
but on a stage, it must be admitted, less .“happily choseil. 
The midnight assassin and the murderous stiletto may pass 
for topical melodrama in Italy, but they degenerate into farce 
when the ,theafre is Jermyn Street Home, it remains to 
be said, in London as in Florence, was unaccompanied at 
the time of the outrage: the wound was on each occasion 
happily trivial, and the perpetrator was never discovered.* 

In person Home is described as having been slight, fair, 
and, without being actually handsome, attractive and even 
distinguished-looking. A portrait of him is prefixed to the 
Lifi by Madame Home, and there is a’threfequarter-length 

^•^rMadame Home (£»/?, p 51) states that the supposed change of name was 
a misconception ; that Home himself had alwa) s spelt the name with an t, and 
that the spelling Hume was due to the ignorance of Amencan journalists, who 
were misled by the sound (“ Home” was ptonoanced Heom) But it is difHcnlt 
to reconalc this eaplanalion with the fact tnal the name is spelt Hume in every 
document printed, whether in Ameiio or England, before iS^5, and m many 
belonging to that year, even in the signature of the medium’s own letters to 
newspapers. See e g. the letter to the Hartferd Timei, repnntcd in the Ytrrk- 
shtre S^trilual TeU^fh for October, 1S55. 

* Life and Himim, pp. * IneideMs (Tirsl Senes), p. 93. 

‘ * Life and Mission, p. 36^ In recent times defaulting managers, 

occasional mail cart drivers, and at least one lady of quality,, have reportctl 
themselves as victims, of outrages curiously similar. Sheik), it will be 
remembered, appears on one occasion to have had an hallucinatory experience of 
the kind 
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tinguished hy brilliant dramatic faculty and power^rof 
embtiqnal expression. Even on those who were brought 
only intg momentary contact with him he produced commonly 
the impression* of frankness and sincerity in those who 
stood in more frequent and Intimate relations with him the 
confidence which hednspjqsd sdems to have been unlimited 
The belief in the honesty of the performer became fdr them 
hardly less instirtctive’than'the belief in the trustworthiness 
ofj the senses which took note of ‘the performance. The 
trust upon w'hich other mediums relied was built up mainly 
by adventitious devices , witli Home it was inspired and 
maintained by the cham of hts personality. . » 

But there wgrc two othet causes which contributed in no 
small degree to the confidence felt in Home's integrity. 
Home himself professed a fervent belief in his own mission 
as a teacher of the ffuth of immortality and in his trances 
habitually delivered discourses on religious themes’ The late 
Lord Duncaven, in the preface to^his son's series of liters 
on Home's mediumship, writes of the “high and ^ure 
morality” inculcated at Home’s stances, and describes some r 
of the trance utterances as “very touching and beautiful. 
A pure, lofty, and religious tone more or less pervades them ” 
Other witnesses have written to the same effect * » ^ ^ 

Again, the impression produced by Home’s tranefe sermons 
was heightened by the frequent delivery of clairvoyant 

^ See f g Ibe testimony of Rolwfl Bell, m the Coniliill article already leFerred 
to 5 Mr P P I Alexander {Sfintuultsm, a narratne with a dtscustun, p 2). 
“"nie impression he made on me ivns, on the whole, favonrable . IIis 
manners were simple nnd guiet, and very much those of a gentleman ” Sub 
Committee No 5 of the Dialectical Society, which included Dr Ddmilnds and 
Mr C Bradlaugh, had four sittings with Home The sittings were fruitless, 
but the committee reported that ** Mr Home nlTorded every facility for examma 
lion, and apTCared to be anxious to furthet the objects which the committee had 
m view” [Dialictual Hefiartt'Q 49) Mr Bradlaugh gave independent testi 
mon^ to the same elTect j> *79) On the other hand, llamilton Aide 

Century, ^pnl, article “Was I.Hvpflotised?”) could find “no 

glamour of esoteric power,” nor “subtle fasanalion” about Ilome ; and thought 
him " entirely pftinipressive in any way ” 

® Thus, in speaUing of the effect produced on T. A Trollope by a seance at 
Ealme# Home writes “When at length the light did beam upon his soul, and 
the chords of his Sprit vibrated m unison with (hS celesbal harmonies that 
ushered m the birth of Ruth through the shadows of his old unbelief, the result 
wa-^ too much for his stoicism, and the tears of holy joy coursed down h‘S manly 
cheeks . It was an iinprcssave scene, and an occasion of deep interest 
There are many such m the life of a spirit medium (Letter from D D Home 
to the Ifartford Times (U S A.)i quoted in the yerlshtre Spiritual Telegraph, 
Oct, {855) r 

* See also Ilom^'s^own writings, the nrticle In the Spiritual Magasuie for 
February, i860, hom^nng the rise of Sfantuabsm to that of Chrisiianity , and 
the chapters on the “Iligber Aspects ot Spiritualism,” in his book Lights 
and Shadews ef Lpintualifm * t ' 
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messages, purporting to procewl from dead friends of one or 
other of those present, and often showing an intimate know- 
ledge of the past history of the persons address^. Amongst 
the English .and American witnesses, who have testified to 
receiving messages of this kind which gave-, details of a 
private nature, presumably unkno^vn to the medium, are 
S. B. Brittan, Ward Cheney, Dr.. Garth Wilkinson^ Dr. Gully, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, Mrs-. Nassau Senior) Mr. P. P. 
Alexander, Mr. J. S. Rymer, the present Earl of Dunraven, 
Dr. Hawkslcy, and oUiens. Mr. Perdicaris has furnished 
me with two or three additional instances in his own 
experience of a very remarkable character.^ I have not 
space to consider the evidence for this clairvoyance, nor the 
possibilities jof the information htiving been obtained by 
normal pieans. The whole subject of these alleged com- 
munications from the dedd wiU-.-be dealt with in a later 
chapter. The evidence, at any rate, in the case of Home, 
is far less complete than In the case ofthejater medium, 
Mrs. Piper, or than the' evidence already’ considered in the 
Chapter on Cahagnet’s somnambules.^ It is perhaps sufficient, 
however, to raise a presumption ...of Home’s possession of 
supernoVmal powersT But our concern here is primarily not 
with the authenticity of these communications, but wth the 
undoubted elTect produced bj’ them at the^ time nt pre* 
disposing those present to accept Home’s physical manifesta- 
tions as genuine." y / 

Before ^ve proceed to consider the physical -manifestations 
one preliminary remark needs to be made. Home was ne%-er 
publicJy’exposed as an impostor ; there is no evidence of 
weight that he was even privately detected in trickery. tJn 


* Book I. chap, vi, ' »r-,lanie 

® Many of these trance commoaicatioRS are quoted ot length * 
Home’s biographical notices of the medium. But the more 
published at Jhe time, in the StniituaUst periodicals, especially, m tms co j. 
the S/iri/ual Ma^asiru, and the various sTorts of AleaAnder, Wilkinson, 1 J™ • 
etc., already referred to. , . • .„r„iw 

^ The Jate F. W. H. Myers ijwmal S. P. P., “k iSl 

examined 'this question. Mr. Browning personally explained to Mr. J'l) . ..l 
rer detected Home cheatinc, and that the only definite . . 

*•” • ,ostQt vfaa based upon a 


he had never detected Home cheating, 

he could show for his opinion lhat Home was »,th 

second-hand rumour lhat Home was* once caught in ila^y expentnen » , 
phosphorus. No testimony has ever been adduced which even 
approached first-hand for the Allied exposure at the Tuilenes. 


„ exposure at i,uc iuuq...- -writtw 
Mr. Myers also prints letter Croni a gentleman known -i-inlv 

in 1889, in which the ^vriler relafes that at a seance held_ in 1855 
lhat the alleged “spirit hands'' were support' 


years liefore the aftoitnt v 


by .nd fa ob.,ouj 
however, mentioned at 

lien memory or events which took place ibnty 
,s written (younra/S. P. R-, July, iSS9> P- 
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the assumption — an assumption wiiich the whole course of 
our inquiries up to this point compels us to make — that the 
alleged physical marv*els were fraudulent, this unique im- 
munity from the common lot. of mediumship certainly calls 
for explanation. Mainly, no doubt, it was due to Homers 
peculiar position as a pon-ptofessional medium ; to the i^ct 
that his sitters were, in a scns^ his guests j and that he him- 
self m effect selected those before whom he would consent to 
perform. Again, \ye cannot exclude the possibility that there 
were cases m which imposture was actually detected by 
persons who refrained, out of consideration for the feelings of 
their friends, or from the fear of ridicule, -from making their 
discovery public. But whatever deductions are made on this 
score. Home’s immuni^ is not the least remarkable feature 
of his career, and may no doubt fairly be considered as 
weakening to sonte extent the general assumption referred to. 

But though .more fortunate, or haply more deserving, thar^ 
his fellows, it is important to nqte that none of Home's 
manlfcstations^seem to have been fiecuHar to himself.' 
the outset of‘1iis career, indeed, he appears to have won. 
no special distinction as aJ medium Raps were heard ah, 
his stances ; tables and chairs were mov^d about , the rqorri 
^vas shaken, bells, accordions, and guitars were played ._under 
the table or even at a distance from the circle, -wi^ no hand 
near them; spirit voices would speak through the ..medium; 
spirit hands were felt under the tablecloth, and occasionally 
seen above it ; spirit lights made themselves visible ; and the 
medium himself would be levitated. But all these perform- 
ances were the common property of the guild ; the Fox 
girls, Gordon, Cooley, E, P. Fowler, Abby Warner, and 
even Willis, the Harvard divinity student, were Home’s 
rivals, and apparently, in the estimation of his contemporaries, 
at least his equals in all these feats. It is noteworthy that 
Home appears fa have atfracfedcomparafiveiy ffftte afferrtion 
in Ibe American Press before his journey to England.^ 

Th«e are, howewr, a fow soUccs rn the New Vork papers before iSrj, 
some which aw ouoteil in the Jnadtnts. Sec especially the account of a 
seance from the. S/itItinah, New York, vok i. p 289, quoted in the Incidents 
iFint Senes), p. 24. See also Tthgrapk JPaferf, voL ul pp 211, 212 5 col vu. 
pp. iSs, 261, 2S7 j iol.\ui. p. 293. Tlut Home's sfinces attracted less attention 
than'those of Cordon, the Foxes, or the Koons family was no doubt largely due 
to Iho fMt that his performances were never pi\en la ,nuMic or to promiscuous 
arcles. It should he noted, as beani^ opon llome’s relabons to other mediums, 
that after his second visit toihis country (1839-do) he associated himself for 
some time with another American medium, ^uire, and that they cscft gas e joint 
stances (see SptnttKxl iS^ ppi. 75, SS, 232, etc.) See alxive. 

pp $1-2, for some account of Sr^oireV mediumship. » 
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mes<?agcs, purporting to proceed from dead friend'? of one or 
otJicr of tliosc present, and often showing an intimate know- 
ledge of the past history of tlic persons address^. Amongst 
the •English. and American witnesses. who have testified to 
receiving messages of this kind which gave; details' of a 
private nature, presumably unkno\vn to the medium, are 
S. B. Brittan, Ward Cheney, Dr..Garth Wilkinson; Dr. Gully, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, Mrs. Nassau Senior, Mr. F. P. 
Ale.'candcr, Mr. J, S. Rymer, tlie present Earl of Dunraven, 
Dr. Hawksley, and others. Mr. Perdicaris has furnished 
me with two or tliree additional instances in his own 
experience of a very remarkable character.^ I have not 
space to consider the evidence for this clairvoyance, nor the 
possibilities of the Information hbving been obtained by 
normal picans. The whole subject of^these allied com- 
munications from the dead wtllvbe dwlt witli in a later 
chapter. The evidence, at any rate, in the case of Home, 
is far loss complete than in the case of-theJater m^ium, 
Mrs. Piper, or than the* evidence already considered in the 
Chapter on Cahagnet’s somnambules.' It is perhaps sufficient, 
however, to raise a, presumption .of Home’s possession of 
supernormal powers. But our concern here is primarily nor 
with tlie authenticity of these communications, but wth flic 
un_doubtfid effect produced by them at the^ time 
disposing' those present to accept Home’s pliysical manifesta- 
tions as genuine.* ,, 

Before we proceed to consider the physical manifestations 
one preliminary remark needs to be made. Home was rie%er 
publicly'exposed as an impostor ; there is no evidence of smy 
weight that he was even privately detected in trickery. Dn 


‘ Book I. chap, vi. ' . . 

® Many of these trance communications are quoted at length 
Home’s biographical notices of the medium. But the more „_j,v 

publishcti at ^he time, in the Sjuntualist periodicals, especially, in this 
the S/iirilual and the various works of AlesanJer, WlKinson, Ny>*' > 

etc., already referred (o. 


., already referred (o. „„ , , 

’ The ^ F. \V. U. Myers {Jmmal S. P. P., July, 
examined 'this question. Mr. Browning personally explained to t-fA 

he had never detected Home dicating. arid that the only definite s 

he could show for his opiidon that Home was an impostor was 
second-hand rumour that Home was once caught in Italy ^^oteir 

phosphorus. No testimony has ever been adduced which even re } 
appro.ached first-hand for the nlleg^ exposure at tjie Tuileries. --.nitea 
Mr. Myers also prints 4 letter from a gentleman knovm - i.jniv 

in rS^, in ivhich the w-rifer relates that at a stance held in 1S55 he 
that the alleged “ spirit hands'’ were supported by and in obvious co 

with Home’s arms. The maU» was xiot.powever, mentioned at the n ' - ^ 

rests now on the unsupported memorrof events which took ' J,?’ 

years 1»fore the ofeount was written {jetimal S, P. R., July, 18S9, p- • ^ 
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the assumption — an assumption which tlie whole course of 
our inquiries up to this point compels us to make — that the 
alleged physical marvels were fraudulent, this unique im- 
munity from the cominon lot of mediumship certainly calls 
for explanation Mainly» no doubt, it was due to Homers 
peculiar position as a pon-professional medium ; to the f^ct 
that his sitters were, in a sense, his guests ; and that he him- 
self in effect selected those before whom he would consent to 
perform. Again, \\e cannot exclude the possibility that there 
were cases in which imposture W'as actually detected by 
persons who refrained, out of consideration for the feelings of 
their friends, or from the fear of ridicule, from making their 
discovery public, But whatever deductions are made on this 
score, Home's immunity is not the least remarkable feature 
of his career, and may no doubt fairly be considered as 
weakening to some extent the general assumption referred to. 

But though .more fortunate, or haply more deserving, thai^ 
his fellows, it^ is important to nqte that none of Home's 
manifestations seem to have been fiecuHar to himself.' ^t 
the outset of* his career, indeed, he appears to have won. 
no special distinction as ai medium Raps were heard ab, 
his stances ; tables and chairs were moi^d about ,* the rooni 
was shaken, bells, accordions, and guitars were played^under 
the table or even at a distance from the circle,-w ith no hand 
near them; spirit voices would speak through the.niedjum; 
spirit hands were felt under the tablecloth, and occasionally 
seen above it,* spirit lights made themselves visible ; and the 
medium himself would be levitated. But all these perform- 
ances were the common property of the guild; the Fox 
girls, Gordon, Cooley, Ek P, Fowler, Abby Warner, and 
even Willis, the Harvard divinitj* student, were Home’s 
rivals, and apparently, in the estimation of his contemporaries, 
at least his equals in all these feats. It is noteworthy that 
Howe sppcsrs to bsi e sttcsctod contpscsth'ely btth sttontion 
in the American Press before his journey to (England.^ 

^ There aie, however, a few noUces m Ihe New York papers before 1S55, 
some (if which are quoted in the InctJentt. See espeaally the account of a 
seance from iht-Siehnai, New York, voh 1, p, 2^, quoted in the /nadents 
(First Senes), p. 24 See also TeUgrapk J^t^ers, voL lu pp. 2iT,'?i2; voL vii. 
pp. 183, 261, 2S7 ; vol, vuj. 293. That Home’s sfances attracted less attention 
than'those of Gordon, the Foxes, or the Koons family was no doubt largely due 
to the iact that his performancis were ne>et Jtiven in ,puljlic''or to promiscuous 
circles. It should be noted, as beani^ upon Home's relations to other mediums, 
that after hi» second vuit to this country (xSsq-fe) he associated himself for 
some lime « ilb another American medium, ^uire, and that they ei en gave joint 
stances (see Spinlftal Magasitte, iSfo, pp, 75, 8S, 232, etc .1 See above, 
pp 51-2, for some account of Squire’* mediumship » 
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His st'ances in this country followed for the most part 
on the Jines sketched above. The room ‘ was' commonly 
illuminated by one or more candles, a single gas-burner, or 
a'khfided lamp, so that, in comparison with the. almost com- 
plete darkness insisted on by other mediums, it could honestly 
be -described as well lighted. The manifestations lyoiild then 
usually begin with raps, followed shortly by a 'quivering 
movement of the table;* which is described by one Witness 
as like the vibration in Ihe cabin of a small steamer when the 
engine begins to wdrk;* by another as resembling “a ship 
'in distress, with its timbers straining in a heavy sea”;* and 
in a finer flight of imagination is, characterised' by another 
witness as “ literally trembling, ds if every vein of the wood 
w’as ’a hnman nerv’e."* The table would 'then tilt up,imove 
about, or •“ float suspended'^ in the air ; musical instriirhents 
would perform in th6 convenient obscurity afforded ;by its 
shelter ; hands would-be felt clasping the knees of. the sitters 
and pulling portions of their dress; handkerchief&‘*flowers, 
and other light articles, and even heavy bellfe, u-ould be 
handed alxiut the circle, under the table, by the same means. 
The performance would be interspersed with messages rappd 
out by the .spirits, or delivered through the mouth of the 
entranced medium. 
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Now as described it must be admitted that many of the 
phenomena 'which took place at Home's stances seem 
inexplicable: more inexplicable than in the c^e of other 
medium'^. This diiTerence is no doubt largely due, as already 
indicated, to the fact that Home’s manners and appearance, 
his aloofness from the professional medium, and the atmo- 
sphere of smart society which encompass^ him, inspired 
a confidence ^vhich encouraged the 'tvltnesses of his marvels 
to let themsfelves.^b ” ‘The discdmih^ reader will^not need 
to be told tliat Robert Bell’s mood when he sat in the dark 
and saw 'the spirit hands, was not 'that of dispassionate 
bliervation / and that hejfvaSi alike at the time and in retro- 
spect, 1 incapablfc of distmgdishingf between what he saw, 
heard, or. felt, and' what he 'inferred from those sensations. 
But Robert Bell was a much better witness than most He 
admits' that the joom was very dark, and that Home's 
hands' were visible only as a “faint white heap"; and he 
did not; like many of Home’s sitters, profits to recognise 
the spirit hands which clasped his knees, or appears as 
a transitory gleam of white at the far edge of the table* 
Nor would he, it is likely, have regarded as a proof of spirit 
intervention an incident recorded at this time by Mr. En- 
more Jones. At the close of a dark st^ance, part of a bronze 
idol, which had been taken to pieces by the spirits and 
thrown about the room, ivas mhsmg^ and could not, after 
prolonged search, be discovered. Home carpe to the j«cue 
and asked Uie spirits to guide his hands to the hiding-place 
of the missing article. The request was complied with 
Enmore Jones comments on tlie incident, “ It confirmed me 
in the belief that our spirit friends are more keen-eyed than 
\ve, that they hear our words, and can control «ven our 
physical organism.”' , ^ 

Unfortunately, though we ha\e abundant evidence of the 
mteiYcctuaf concfitibn of tfte witnesses, we ciin rareiy irncf 
independent accounts given in sufficient detail to enable us 
to prove such errors of interpolation and transposition, etc, 
as Dr. (Hodgson was able to point out in the accounts of 
Hglmtoh’s performances One case may* however, be quoted 
The account which appears in tlie-left-hand column below is 
taken from J. S. Rj'mer’s pamplilet, S/mf Manifestations, 
published in 1857 ; it prqfesses to have been based on notes 
taken at the time, and as it is quoted by Home,: it may be 
presumed to have his endorsement. Tlve date bf 'the sitting, 

* Sf-iritimJ t^l, p, 480 

* /Mfje/fMO (Vusi bctics), p 09 , fc.e aho ^f// ijT llemt, pp Ss, Sj 
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His seances in this country followed for the most part 
on the lines sketched above; The room ‘was’ commonly 
illuminated by one or more candles, a single gas-burner, or 
a'^KAded lamp, so that, in comparison with the almost com- 
plete darkness insisted on by otlier mediums, it could honestly 
be ‘described as well lighted. The manifestations \yodld then 
usually b<^(n with raps, followed shortly by a quivering 
movement of the table;'\vhich is describe by one tvjtness 
as like the vibration in Uic cabin of a small steamer when the 
engine bi^ins to wdrk;* by anodier as rcscmbling“a ship 
'in distress, with its.Jlmbers straining in a heavy sea";* and 
in a finer flight of imagination is, characterised' by another 
witness as “literally trembling, ds if ev'erj' vein of tlie'wood 
was 'a human nerve”* The table would 'then tilt up,.move 
about, or " float ' suspended* in tlie air ; musical instruments 
would perform in th6 convenient obscurity afforded .by its 
shelter ; hands would-be felt clasping the knees of,t,he sitters 
and pulling portions of their dress ; handkerchicfsiVfiowers, 
and other light articles, and even heav^ bells, vtpuld be 
handed about the circle, under tlie table, by the same meai^ 
The performance would be Interspersed with messages rappw 
out by the .spirits, or delivered through the mouth of the 
entranced medium. 

At this point the sitting would commonly terminate. But 
if the conditions were Judged favourable to the higher 
festations, the lights would be turned out, the fire screened, 
and the table drawn up to the window, the company sitting 
round three sides, le.aving the side next the window vacant, 
witli Home sitting at one end of tlie vacant space.^ Hands 
would then 'be seen, outlined against tlie faint light pro- 
ceeding from the-vvindow, to rise over the vacant edge of the 
table, moi’e about the papers lying on its surface, 
flowers to the* sitters, Aftenvards the medium would 
levitated. An > account of a typical stance of 
extracted frdin the Comhill article by Robert Bell, 
found above.* ' • 
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Now as described it must be admitted that many of the 
phenomena 'which took 'place at Home’s stances seem 
inexplicable : more inexplicable thah in the c^e of other 
mediurh^. This difference is no doubt largely due, as already 
indicated, to the fact that Home's manners and appearance, 
his aloofness from the professional medium, and the atmo- 
sphere of smart society which encompassed him, inspired 
a confidence which encouraged the '\vTtnesses of his marvels 
to let themsfilves go.” The disceiming reader will not need 
to be to]d that Robert Bell's mood \\ hen he sat in the dark 
and saw -the spirit hands, was not ‘that of dispassionate 
otservation ,* and that he \vas, alike at the time and in retro- 
spect, ' incapablfe of dlstuigulshitig* between what he saw*, 
heard, or felt, and,* what he ffnferred from those sensations. 
Rut Rolxirt Bell was a much better witness than most. He 
admits- that the joom w'as very dark, and that Home's 
hands were >^^^0 only as a “faint white heap”; and he 
did notj like many of Home's sitters, profess to recognise 
the spirit hands which clasped his knees, or appear^ as 
a transitory gleam of w'hite at the far edge of tJie table. 
Nor would he, it is likely, have regarded as a proof of spirit 
inters'ention an incident recorded at tlus lime by Mr. En- 
more Jones. At the close of a dark seance, part of d bronze 
idol, which had been taken to pieces by the spirits and 
thrown about the room, was missing, and could not, after 
prolonged search, be discovered. Home carpe to the Rescue 
and asked the spirits to guide his hands to the hiding-place 
of the missing article. TI»e request was complied with. 
Enmore Jones comments on the incident, “ It confirmetl me 
in the belief tJiat our spirit friends are more keen-eyed than 
we, that they hear our words, and can cbnlrol u\en our 
physical organism.”* ,, 

Unfortunately, though wc have abundant evidence of the 
intellectual condition of the witnesses, we can rarely find 
independent accounts given in sufficient derail to enable us 
to prove such errors of interpolation and transposition, etc , 
as Dr. ^Hodgson w'as able to point out in the accounts of 
Eglinton’s performances. One case may, howes cr, be quoted. 
The account which appears in tlie-leh-hand column below 
taken from J. S. Rymer’s pamphlet, Spirit Manifestatiems, 
published in 1857; it professes to have l)Cen based on notes 
taken at the time, and^as it is quoted by Home.* it may be 
pre?,ume<I to have his endorsement The date of the sitting, 

4Sa. 

’ /niiS<H/i (tiKl itftirt', p 09; s^cAho Ctftcf D. •O pp ii, Sj. 
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it will be seen, is not given. The acmunt of the same sitting 
given in the right-hand column is by Mr. Thomas Damn 
Barlee, of Ealing, and is quoted fro in 
October, i85S, which was published in thfe iorkshire 
Spiritual Telegraph} 

Mr. Rymer’s Account. 

“ One evening 1 found seated at 
my long table my \vife, my second 
son, Mr. Home, and two fdends. 

I was passing through my room to 
my chamber. I stood for a few 
moments at the end of the table 
—my attention was immediately 
arrested by sounds ; it was stated 
to be my little boy, who had pa^ed 
away some years ago. I asked if 
he recollected how pleased he was 
when on earth to place me a chair 
on my return home. The chair 
was immediately moved'round the 
comer of the table, and, by no 
visible agency, U was placed Iw* 
hind me, and I sat down upon it. 

****** 

(Here follows half a page of 
argument aimed at proving that 
the manifestation could not have 
been due to deception or illusion. 

The account then Continues as 
given belowX 


“We were told through the 
alphabet that my little boy was 
present in spirit. L had heard of 
spirit-writing in Amenca. Mr. 
Wolf, of Athens, co. Ohio, wnles : 
‘Writing is done without hunian 
hands j the hand of the spirit is 
visible while the writing is donfc 
I asked if the unseen boy could 
write as on earth ; he answered 
that he would try. .l.then took 
from my wife’s wnting-desk a 
sheet of notepaper, clean, and 
without any writing on it “ 
description. I borrowed a ptheu 
from a lady friend who was at the 
table-thet table had its usi^ 
doth; on the 'doth I placed the 
paper and pencil ; both moved as 


Mr. BarleVs Account. 

“At Mr. Rymer’s, on the 8lh 
May, Mrs. Barlee and I fomed 
part of a circle of fourteen- Very 
sooir after we had all been seated 
round a heavy mahogany dinmg- 
table, large enough for a party oi 
twei\ty, many different 
raps* were distinctly heard, a^ 
presently the brass /«tenui?s 
which held the parts of the table 
together beginning to make 
rattling noise,- Mr. 
claimed, ‘The spirits are actuary 
trying to take the brass fastening 

out, and than O'" '>'S“ ” 

"’vlfS'iimuallfl.bwaskoi"! 

ou, thV hands of Hum^l 

tried to take out the the 

ings, and throw the® 
table, the attempt 
must have ^«n thus 

after the brass f«tenings had 
been taken out, and . . j. -my 
been moved . about, wlhout ^ y 
human handling, J as Ih^. 

tinct raps heard, anU a^ 
were known by hlj. 
those present Ul 

(a son of hfr. old), 

when about 

Mr. R. -said, V - ^%ehtedto 
knovfspapa is and does- 

hear his merrv httle mps. » 

Watty think he could vmte 


r VoL iiLjip. ai, 2 
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if by 1 breath of air , the brass 
fastenings of my table avere then 
displaced one by ofte, and fell to 
the ground , the table w as opened 
or pulled out, and by no human 
agency, everyone in the room 
was seated at the table, and had 
their hands on its surface I then 
isked if f should place the pencil 
and paper on the table near the 
opening under the cloth— th^ee 
sounds (yts) , I did so, and ^im 
mediately the form of a small 
hand v\as seen under the clpth, 
d '^as felt. by some who placed 
their hands upon it, the paper 
and pencil were then removed, 
the form of the hand disappearing 
at the same time. In a few 
minutes the same, form of hand 
was again seen reShcmg the 
paper and pencil , tlie alphabet 
was called for ‘Dear papa, 1 
have really done my very best’ 
t removed the paper and pencil, 
and on the paper was written, 
'Dear papa, dear mama,’ and 
signed *Watt’ Watty was the 
name of my child No one was 
aware that 1 intended to ask for 
thl» to be done It was not pre 
arranged even by myself, it was 
the thought of the moment.' 


thing for papa, who would so like 
to haie some of dear Watty’s 
wnting’’ — when the raps answered 
‘yes.’ 

“Mr Rjmer then put a sheet of 
notepiper and a pencil over the 
tablecloth, and presently I saw the 
paper and pencil begin to move 
without any v isible handling, and 
soon after I saw the shadow of 
a finger on that part of the paper 
which was nearest to me, just 
about the time when an accordion 
which was on the table began to 
play Some who were present 
san a whole hind trying to take 
the peneil and paper up, but as 
fny attention at that moment was 
turned to the music, I did not see 
the hand Mr Hume then said, 
'As the spirits seem jnclined to 
give us some music, let us hear 
that first, and >n the meantime,^ 
if the paper and pencil are put 
under tne cloth, I nave no doubt 
little Watty w ill hav e written some- 
thing before the music is finished,’ 
Mr Rymer then placed the pencil 
and paper under the tablecloth, 
and the accordion soon, witli 
out any visible handling, played 
‘ Home, sweet Home ' (Here 
follows a descnption of the 
musK) After the accordion 
ce.ascd, Mr Rjoner said, ‘Now 
let us see whether little Watty 
has written anything for papa,’ 
when mstantlj five raps came 
calling for the alphabet, and then 
(here was spelt, * Dear papa, I have 
done my very best,’ and on Mr 
Rymer’s' taking up the paper he 
found written on it, ‘Dear papa, 
dear mama, Watt,* and on com 
paring the handwriting with that 
contained in one of his last letters 
before he died, it was found to 
be exactly resembling the wnting 
there, particularly the capital 
letters ” 


It IS not necessary to point out all the discrepanaes in 
these t\\ o accounts , it will be sufRctent to indicate some 
of the most important Mr. Rjmer has apparently com- 
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bined the events of two' separate stances ; this will account 
for the discrepancy in the number reported to be present^ 
Moreover, Rymer’s account of ", the order 6f the manifesta* 
tions differs materially from Barlee’s — the. incident of the 
brass fastenings in one account precedes, in the other follows, 
the request for writing. Rymer omits the whole business 
of the accordion playing, a device, no doubt, for* diverting 
attention from the writing. Barlee makes no mention of 
the incident recorded by Rymer, the removal and replacing 
of the paper and pencil. Again, according* to Rymfer, he 
himself suggested that the paper and pencil should he-pladed 
under the cloth; but' Barlee tells us that the suggestion 
came from Home. There are, of course, other and by,'rio 
means unimportant discr^ancies. ‘ ‘ ' 

In view, then, of the mental ccfndition of, the sitters and 
til'd fallibility of ordinary t&timony on these matters' demon- 
strated in the last chapter, it is not difficult to guess how 
most of Home’s manifestations were accomplished. It my 
be conceded that many of the performances Were held in 
a better light than was commonly the case with his rivals ; 
and that the medium’s hands were frequently at rest on the 
table during the performance, even though the only proof 
offered of .this latter fact may have been the presenc^f 
"a faiii't'^.white heap" where his hands should be. 
medium’s feet were probably responsible in most cases lor 
the playing of bells and guitar under the table, the spjnt 
touches, spirit hdnds, peregrination of chairs, floating of 
tables, andi fh)^ rest of it •' His knees and other parts of Iiw 
person could /give substantial help in the feats where ^re 
muscular action was required.^ The hands seen at the edge 
of the table 'after the Jowering of the lights and other pre- 
parations, i'calK for no -sp^ial explanation. Similar hands 
have been exhibited again and again by fraudulent meojums 
in America and England,' and have been exposed to 
public gaze in Dr. Monck’s portmanteau. ' It is to be 
that Mr. Crookes, as he then was, appears never to have been 
favoured -with this particular manifestation. At the 
of ^vhich he has published notes hands 'jvere frequently felt 
and occasionally seen by one or more sitters, but never so 

* HotiTe, la quoting Kymer’s account in the Incidentt, inserts the worih>i ^ 
another evening.” •' ... .-(hthe 

- Dr. Edmunds, who exainincd Home on the occasion of his sittings wu 
Suh-Commlttee No. *5 of the Dialectical Society, reported to 
"that Mr Home possessed an eatiemely muscular and elastic 
ea/ Keport, p. 47). J. E. Bochm^ the sculptor, Writes of Homes ‘ 

formed hands, feet, and limis In general*’ p. 223)- 
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unequivocal!)^ or under such circumstances of elaborate pre- 
paration, as at Home’s stances in ,l86o and 1861 with ob- 
servers of less scientific acumen. ' , ’ • t 

It is to the .experiments and observations made by the 
distinguished physicist that we must noViurn our attention. 
In an -article published in the Quarterly Jouriial of Science 
for July, 18^0, Mr. Crookes, ap already mentioned,^ announced 
that he had been for some time past engaged in investigating 
the , manifestations commonly Call^ spiritualistic. Though 
-by no means prepared to accept the Spiritualist hypothesis, 
he had seen enbugh to' satisfy him of the occurrence of 
cert&in'physical phenomena, not explicable “by any physical 
Iqw’ at present known.” But'' he pointed out that«the pre- 
cautions ihitherto taken against- ^raud, and the methods 
adopted for ascertainlng'the extent and the reality of the 
effects prqduced, were alike insufficient. What ^ose methods 
and precautions should be he indicated in a passage already 
quoted.- 

A year later he was able to announce that he had suc- 
ceeded in e.'fperimentaUy demonstrating the existence of a 
hitherto unknown force, and had measured the , effects pro- 
duced.^ In justification of his claim he gave a detailed 
description of one series of experiments conducted in his 
own laboratory in the presence of four other pefsbns, two 
of whom. Dr. (later Sir William) Huggins and Serjeknt Cox 
attested the accuracy of his report, based upon notes made 
at the time. The “ medium " of tlie ne^y^ force was Daniel 
Dunglas Home. The apparatus'*«mployed iri tSe chief ex- 
periment is thus described ; — 

“In another part of the room an apparatus was fitted 'up for 
experimenting on the alterations in the weight of a- body. It con- 
sisted of a mahogany board 36 inches long- by inches wde and 
\ inch thick. At each end a strip of ihahogany li inches wide was 
secured cn, feet One end of the besiyl tected en a hem 

table, whilst the other end was supported by a spring balance hang- 
ing* from a substantial tripod stand. - The balance .wag fitted with 
a self-registering index, in such a manner that it would record the 
iTiaximum weight indicated by the pointer. . The apparatus was 
adjusted so that the mahog^y board wtis horizontal, its foot resting 
•’ flat on the support. In this portion its' weight was 3 lbs., as marked 
by the pointer of the balance. “ • ' 

"Before Mr. Home entered the room the apparatus had been 
arranged in position, and he had not even the object of some parts 
explained before sitting down." '* 

• ' . * See ni>ovc^ p. 152. . “ Above, jj. iSj. 

* \y-QuarterlyJeum9lof .SirinrK, July J871. 
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blnecl the events of two* separate s^vinces; this will account 
for the discrepancy in the number report^ to be present* 
Moreover, Rymer's account of '.the order 6f the manifesta- 
tions differs materially from Barlee’s — the . incident of the 
bras-s fastenings in one account precedes, in the other follows, 
the request for writing. Rymer omits the whole business 
of the accordion playing, a device, no doubt, for diverting 
attention from the writing. Barlee makes no mention of 
the incident recorded by Rymer, the removal and replacing 
of the paper and pencil. Again, according to Rym&r, he 
hirnself suggested that the paper and penciV should ^ipla{)ed 
under the cloth} but ‘Barlee tells us that the suggestion 
came from Home. There are, of course, other and by no 
means unimportant discrepancies. 

In view, then, of the mental condition of the sitters and 
th'd fallibility of ordinary testimony on these mattes demon- 
strated in the last chapter, it is not difficult to guess how 
most of Home’s manifestations were accomplished. It may 
be conceded that many of the performances Were held in 
a better light than was commonly the case with his rivals; 
and that the medium’s hand.s were frequently at rest on the 
tabic during the performance, even though the only proof 
offered ^of .this latter fact may have been the presence of 
“a faint’.whitc heap” where his hands should be. The 
ffledium'’5 feet were probably responsible in most cases for 
the playing of bells and guitar under the table, the spirit 
touches, spirit hinds, peregrination of chairs, floating of 
tables, and th(c rest of it’'' His knees and other parts of Ins 
person could ,giVe substantial help in the feats where more 
muscular action was required.- The hands seen at the edge 
of the table after the .lowering of the lights and other pre- 
parations, rcall . for no special explanation. Similar hands 
have been ^xlubited again and again by fraudulent mediums 
in America and England,' and have been exposed to 
public gaze in Dr. Monck’S portmanteau. ’ It is to be 
that Mr. Crookes, as he then was, appears never to have been 
favoured, with this particular manifestation. At the ^^***’^ 
of which he has published notes hands were frequently fe 
and occasionally seen by one or more sitters, but never so 

‘ Home, in quoting Kymrt’s account in the InciiUnts, inserts the 
another evening.” • ... ,tlj the 

^ Dr. Edmunds, who examined Home on the occasion of his silting 
Sub-Committee No.*5 of the Dialectical Society, repotted to *''*, 5 , 1 ? 

“ that Mr Home possessed an extreme)/ muscular jnJ elastic 

fal Keporl, p. 47). j, E. Boehm, the sciilptor, mites of Homes oeuca r 

formed hands, feet, and limfe in general" p- 223)- ” 
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unequivocally, or under such circumstances of elaborate pre- 
paration, as at Home’s stances in ,r86o and 1861 with ob- 
servers of less scientific acumen- ' ' 

It is to the .experiments' and, observations made by the 
distinguished physicist that we must noV'turn our attention. 
In an Article published in the Quarterly Journal of Science 
-for July, iSJo, Mr. Crookes, .a^ already mentioned,^ announced 
that'he hsid been for some time past engaged in investigating 
the .manifestations commonly call^ spiritualistic. Though 
by no means prepared to accept the Spiritualist hypothesis, 
he had seen enbugh to 'satisfy him of the occurrence of 
certain physical phenomena, not explicable “by any physical 
law' at ‘present knoum." But*’ he pointed out that .the pre- 
cautions .hitherto taken gainst.* ^raud, and the methods 
adopted for ascertaining' the extent and the reality of the 
effects prpduced, were alike insufficient. What those methods 
and precautions should be he indicated in a passage already 
quoted.” 

A year later he was able to announce that he had suc- 
ceeded in experimentally demonstrating the existence of a 
hitherto unknoum force, and had measured the .effects pro- 
duced.® In justification of his claim he gave a detailed 
description of one series of experiments conducted in his 
own laboratory in the presence of four other persons, two 
of whom, Dr. (later Sir William) Huggins and Serjehnt Cox 
attested the accurac)' of his report, based upon nofeis made 
at the time. The "medium” of tlie new, force was Daniel 
Dunglas Home. The apparatws^mployed id tfie chief e.v- 
periment is thus described ; — 

“In another part of the room an apparatus ^vas fitted up for 
experimenting on the allerarions in the ^Teight of a-body. It con- 
sisted of a mahogany board 56 inches long* by 9J inches wide and 
I inch thick, /'it each end a strip of rhahogany 2 J inches rridc was 
screwed on, forming feel. One end of the board rested on a firm 
table, ivhilst the other <md was supported by a spring balance hang- 
ing' from a substantial tripod stand . The Ixjlance Was fitted with 
a self-registering index, in such a manner that it would record the 
maximum wciglit indic-itcd by the pointer. ^ The apparatus ^vas 
adjusted so that the mahe^any board was honrontal, its foot resting 
flat on the support. In this position its' weight was 3 lbs., as marked 
by the pointer of the balance. ' « ’ 

"Before Mr. Home entered the room the apparatus had l>een 
arranged in position, and he had not even the object of some parts 
explained before sitting down." ' * 

• ' Seenlnive^p. * 55 . , . - At-OTe.'p. 1S3. 

' JeumateJ Jaly 1S71. 
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bined the events of two’ separate stances ; this will account 
for the discrepancy m the nutnber reported to be present' 
Moreover, Rymer’s account of -the order bf the manifesta* 
tions differs materially from Barlee's — the. incident of the 
brass fastenings in one account precedes, in the other follon-s, 
the request for witing. Rymer omits the whole business 
of the accordion playing, a device, no doubt, fo^ diverting 
attention from the writing. Bailee makes no mention of 
the incident recorded by Rymer, the removal and replacing 
of the paper and pencil. Again, according to Ryrafer, he 
himself suggested that the paper and pencil'^^ould beiplaced 
under the cloth ; but * Barlee tells us that the suggestion 
came from Home. Th^re are, of course, other and by, no 
means unimportant discrepancies. ' ■ ^ 

In view, then, of the mental ccfnditron of, the sitters and 
the fallibility of ordinary testimony on these matters demon- 
strated’ in the last chapter, it is not difficult to guess how 
most of Home’s manifestations were accomplished. It may 
be conceded that many of the performances tVere held in 
a better light than was commonly the case with his rivals; 
and that the medium’s hands were frequently at rest on the 
table during the performance, even though the only proof 
offered of ;this latter fact may have been the presence of 
“a faiift ‘.white heap” where his hands should be. The 
medium’s feet were probably responsible in most cases for 
the playing of bells and guitar under tlie table, the spirit 
touches, spirit hands, peregrination of chairs, floating of 
tables, and tlie rest of His knees and otlier parts of his 
person could .give substantial help in the feats where more 
muscular action was required.® The hands seen at the edge 
of the table ‘after thejowering of the lights and other pre- 
parat{ons,'j''caII. for no -special explanation. Similar hand> 
have been exhibited again and again by fraudulent medium^ 
in America and England, and have been exposed to 
public gaze in Dr. Monck’s portmanteau. It is to be 
that Mr. Crooke*;, as he then was, appears never to have been 
favoured with this particular manifestation. At the 
of which he has published notes hands were frequently iclt 
and occasionally seen by^ one or more sitters, but never so 

* Horae, in quoting Rymet's accoont in the IneUUnit, inserts the «onl>>, ^ 

another evening.” •” ... •,», th- 

“ Dr. Eiimunds, who euroined Home on the occasion of his " .nrJ 

Sub-Committee No. *5 of the DialecUeai Society, reported to 
*‘lbat Mr Ilonji* possessed an extremely muscular and elastic , ,.fy 

<at Kepert, p. 47). J. E. Bochm^ the sculptor, writes of Homes iieuca i 
formej hands, feel, and limbs in genwnl'’ of Hdme, p. 2*3). 
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which a modified form of this hypothesis would seem to be 
the only alternative to believing in the manifestation of a new 
physical force.' But such a drastic solution is hardly required 
to explain the recorded movements oft the balance. The 
experiment as it stands, even without the modifications intro- 
duced later by Mr. Crookes in deference to his scientific 
critics, seems, indeed, conclusive against the possibility of 
Home’s aflecting the balance by any pressure on his end 
of the board. But, tested by thb canons laid down by Mr. 
Crookes him^^If at the outset of his investigations, we shall 
find the conditions of the experiment defective in one im- 
portant particular, Mr. Crookes had showp that it is the 
province of scientific investigation not merely to ascertain 
the reality of the- alleged movements and measure their 
extent, but to establish their occurrence under conditions 
which render fraud Impossible. In the passage quoted on 
page 183 it is implicitly recognised that such conditions are 
to be secured by eliminating the necessity for continuous 
observation on the part of Ae investigator. The proof of 
the thing done should depend upon something else than the 
mere observation of the experimenters, however skilled. 

Now in the experiment quoted these conditions were not 
fulfilled. On the contrary, we are expressl>^ told that all 
present guarded Home’s feet and hands. It is pertinent to 
point out that a duty for which the whole company were 
collectively responsible may well at times have been inter- 
mitted. Moreover, Dr. Huggins and Mr. Crookes had to 
watch the balance also, and Mr. Crookes had to take notes. 
Again, the experiment described was not the first of the 
kind ; it occurred in the middle of a long series. It is indeed 
stated that Home was not familiar with the .apparatus 
employed. But as similar apparatus had been employed, 
probably at previous trials by Mr. Crookes himself, certainly 
by earlier investigators — amongst them Dr. Hare,- with whose 
published writings on Spiritualism w'e cannot assume that 
Home was unacquainted — the statement carries little weight. 
Further, a point of capital importance, there had apparently 
been many previous trials with various modifications of the 
apparatus and many failures ; in Mr. Crookes’ own words, 

“ the experiments I have tried have been very numerous, but 
owing to our imperfect knowledge of the conditions which 
favour or oppose the manifestations of this force, to the 
apparently capricious manner in which it is exerted, and to 

* See Ihe discussion cm this point In ibo nett ciwpicr. 

® See above, vol. i p. 234, lor some account of Hate’s experiments 
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When, after some preliminary experiments with an ac- 
cordion, attention was turned to the apparatus,-' Mr. Home 
placed his finger lightly upon the .extreme end of the 
mahogany board-furthest from the balance, Dr. Huggins and 
Mr. Crookes sitting one on each side and watching; under 
these conditions the index of the balance moved- several 
times, the greatest downward pull registered being 61bs.^ It 
was particularly noticed, Mr. Crookes tells us, that’ Home's 
fingers were not at any time advanced more than inches 
from the extreme end of the board — that is, not outside the 
point of support — so that it was physically impossible for 
any pressure of Jiis fingers to have produced the downward 
movements oPthe board shown by the index. Moreover, 
“ his feet as well as his hands were closely guarded by all 
in the room.'’ ‘ 

The few scientific men who ventured any public criticism 
on these experiments contented themselves for the most part 
with pointing out possible defects in the apparatus employed, 
or seme source 9 f error in the actual conduct of the experi- 
mertts. Some of these criticisms appear to have been 
founded on a misunderstanding of the facts ; some, in them- 
selves perhaps no better founded, Mr. Crookes endeavoured 
to meet by modifications of the apparatus.® But there ^vefe 
a few men who, equally disinclined apparently to believe, on 
the evidence adduced. In the genuineness of the alleged 
manifestations, or in the incompetence of the distinguished 
physicist who conducted the experiments, propounded yet 
another solution of the difficulty. Professor Balfour Stewart, 
in reviewing in Nature^ Mr. Crookes' article, refers to the 
illusions produced by Mesmerists and electro-biologists, and 
conjectures that in the present instance the observers may 
have been hallucinated. Again, Mr. E. B. Tylor, enlarging 
an idea put forward by Dr. A. R. Wallace, that the were-wolf 
superstition might have been due to mesmeric influence 
exercised by certain persons, extended it to spiritualistic 
marvels in general, and suggested that D. D. Home and 
Mrs. Guppy might be were-wolves, endowed with the power 
of acting on the minds of sensitive spectators.* 

There are perhaps amongst the marvels recorded by 
credible witnesses, including Mr. Crookes himself, cases in 


* I tf. the index showed a /r?/tf/wdghtof g lbs. ■ • , , r 

® See Canienter’s article in the already referred ttr, the letters from 

Sir C. Wheatstone, Sir G. G. Stokes, and others, and Mr. CtookM ’ 
quoted in his Kestarches ; a letter in August 3td, 1871, from J. P. har- 

waker, etc., etc. ® July 27th, 1871. * Nature, sgih Feb., 1872. 
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which a modified form of this hypothesis would seem to be 
the only alternative to believing in the manifestation of a new 
physical force,^ But such a drastic solution is hardly required 
to explain the recorded movements oft the balance ^ The 
experiment as it stands, even without the modifications intro- 
duced later by Mr. Crookes in deference to his scientific 
critics, seems, indeed, conclusive against the possibility of 
Home’s affecting the balance by any pressure on his end 
of the board. But, tested by thfc canons Wd down by -Mr. 
Crookes himself at the outset of his investigations, we shall 
find the conditions of the experiment defective in one im- 
portant particular. Mr. Crookes had showp that it is the 
province of scientific investigation not merely to ascertain 
the reality of the* alleged movements and measure their 
extent, hut to establish ttxelr occurrence under conditions 
which render fraud impossible. In the passage quoted on 
page 183 it is implicitly recognised that such condition^ are 
to be secured by eliminating the necessity for continuous 
observation on the part of the investigator. The proof of 
the thing done should depend upon something else than the 
mere observation of the experimenters, however skilled. 

Now in the experiment quoted these conditions were not 
fulfilled. On the contrary, we are expressly told that all 
present guarded Home’s feet and hands. It is pertinent to 
point out that a duty for which the whole company were 
collectively responsible may well at times have been inter- 
mitted. Moreover, Dr. Huggins and Mr. Crookes had to 
watch the balance also, and Mr. Crookes had to take notes. 
Again, the experiment described was not the first of the 
kind ; it occurred in the middle of a long series. It is indeed 
stated that Horae was not familiar with the Apparatus 
employed. But as similar apparatus had been employed, 
probably at previous trials by Mr. Crookea himself, certainly 
by earlier investigators — amongst them Dr. Hare,® with whose 
published writings on Spiritualism ue cannot assume that 
Home was unacquainted — the statement carries little weight 
Further, a point of capital importance, there had apparently 
been many previous trials with various modifications of the 
apparatus and many failures; in Mr. Crookes’ own words, 
“the experiments I have tried have been very numerous, but 
owing to our imperfect knov^edge of the conditions which 
favour or oppose the manifestations of this force, to the 
apparently capricious manner in which it is exerted, and to 

’ Si*c ihe discussion on this point in the next chapter. '' 

See abose, ToL i p. 234, far some account of Hare’s experiments. 
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the fact that Mr. Home himself is subject tp unaccountable 
ebbs and flows of the force, it has but seljlom happened that 
a result obtained on one occasion could ^be subsequently 
confirmed and tested with apparatus specially contrived for 
the purpose.'’^ , 

The real significance of this statement is that Home — a 
practised conjurer, as we are entitled to assume — was in a 
position to dictate the conditions of the experiment. By the 
simple device of doing nothing when the conditions were 
unfavourable he could ensure that the light (gas in the 
present instance) was such and so placed, the apparatus so 
contrived, and the sitterstso disposed, as to suit his purpose, 
and that in the actual experiment the attention of the in- 
vestigators Would necessarily be concentrated on the wrong 
points. Under such conditions, as ordinary experience shows, 
and as the experiments described in the last chapter have 
abundantly demonstrated, five untrained observers are no 
match for one clever conjurer. 

The word "untrained” in this connection may seem to 
require justification. Of Sir William Crookes’ high dis- 
tinction in many branches of physical science there is no 
need to speak here. But his previous training did not neces- 
sarily render him better qualified to deal with problems 
differing widely from those presented in the laboratory. To 
put it bluntly, if Home was a conjurer, Mr. Crookes was 
probably in no better position for detecting the sleight-of- 
hand than any other man his equal in intelligence and native 
acuteness of sense. Possibly even in a worse position ; for _ 
it may be argued that ‘his previous training would prepare 
the way for Home’s efforts to concentrate attention on the 
mechanical apparatus, and thus divert it from the seemingly 
irrelevant movements by which it may be conjectured the 
conjurer’s end was attained. 

Moreover, the record of the experiments is obviously in- 
complete. The date Is not given. We only know that it 
took place before June 8th, 1871, the date of Serjeant Cox’s 
attesting letter. Again, the amount -of light' is not slated. 
There' is only a bpef prefatory statement. that the e.vpeW- 
ment took place in the evening and ^ that the room vvas 

* Jiesearchis^ p. 10. Further on he remarks with reference to ihe varicmi 
experiments rwaarded in the article : space will allow only the pwU- 

canon of th^ details of one trbl, it must beicleaily understood that for some 
lime past I have been making wmilar experiments With like results. The pi«t' 
ing on the occasion here described was for \he purpose of frfPiaut 

pbserr^len] hy the nj^icalion of midal tests, u ilh carefully arranged ajiporatus, 
and in the presence of irrepfoachaUe witnesses’* rt'A, p. I 7 )« 
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lighted by gas ”Jf we turn to the detiiled notes Of selected 
experiments undertaken about this time which Mr Crookes 
contributed to the Prt>ceedtngs of the S P we shall find 
that this particular e'^penment indeed is not included, but 
that at a similar experiment which took place, a few weeks 
later (June 21st) tire light, by Home’s order, was so diminished 
that at the first trial ‘ there v?as scarcely light enough to see 
the board and the index move”® Moreover, as Lehmann 
has pointed out in his -cnticism of this experiment,® it seems 
probable from reading these fuller notes that the account 
published m the Quarterly Journal of Saence represents onjy 
a part of what tQok place at the 'seance Mr Crookes 
selected, as he had a perfect right to do, and published only 
those details (including the temperature of the room) which 
to the man of science seemed relevant But, as we have 
already seen, m investigating the performances of conjurers 
even the most intelligent witness is apt to rej*ect as urelevdnt 
precisely those details which would give the clue to the trick 
Tor us, I am inclined to think, that clue may be found 
m a very early manifestation of Home’s, which he seems to 
have been chary of repeating in his later years, and which 
Mr Crookes— I infer from his published writings on the sub- 
ject — had never seen In the accounts of the early physical 
phenomena in America I have quoted a description of a 
seance with Home, during which the table was tilted at a 
precarious angle, without the displacement of various small 
objects which rested on its polished surface,* Lord Adare 
(the present Earl of Dunraven) was favoured with one — and 
only one — unequivocal example of this manifestation ® But 
I can remember no other detailed account of a similar feat 
in all the records of Home’s stances m this country® This 
extremely efiective exhibition was, I take it, dropped from 
Home’s repertory for prudential reasons The articles were 
probably, it may be suggested, held in position when the 
table was tilted by means of hairs or fine threads attached 
to Homes dress If the illumination and background are 
properly arranged, a dark thread is practically invisible in 
such a case, even to eyes that know what to look for ’Mr 
Davey used to employ a hair or thread to move^bits of 

‘ VoL Ti. p. 9S etc. Uc no 

* Aberghuie uni 27I-3 Stuttgart, 1S9S, 

* \ 0\ l pp 24 '' 3 

tn sfirUualtsm pp, i, a A simstvi tmhvfcstat.ion vs lileRy 
iks^tieti b) Ma lame Home as hsTing taken ^aci. in Pans (£//r p 92) 

m the "ierkshtre Jelegia^A, toI m p. 22, Mr Barlee briefly 

tef«8 to a sirovUr manvfestaivon ’ ■* 
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coloured chalk under a glass tumbler, when the eyes of all 
present were concentrate upon the spot; and would even 
by similar means cause a tumbler to glide across the table. 
I have described^ below (pp. 272-3) a similar trick, for which 
I have known human hair to be employed. The risk of 
using threads'to keep small objectSjiri place'on the inclined 
table is obvious; a suspicious or too curious sitter might at 
any moment discover the trick. Or, if, several objects were 
attached, the threads migKC. become, entangled, or the per- 
formance miscarry in other ways. ■ But if a single loop is 
us^ the risks are considerably lessened ; and if the experi- 
menters are not too close to the point ’of attachment a 
movement on the part of any of them could generally be 
foreseen, and the medium would have time to let go one end 
of 'the thread, which would then fall to the ground and could 
he drawn in at leisure. 

It is by the use of such a thread, I venture to suggest, 
that the watchful observation oi Mr. Crookes and hU col- 
leagues was evaded. Given a subdued light, and opportunity 
to move about the room — and from the detailed notes of 
later stances it seems probable that Home could do _as he 
liked in both respects — the loop could be attached without 
niuch risk of detection to some part of the apparatus, pre- 
ferably the hook from which the distal end of .the board wm 
suspended, the ends being fastened to some part of Home's 
dress, e.g-. the knees of his trousere, if his feet and hands ivere 
under effectual observation. 

There are some other rather puzzling movements of small 
objects recorded in ’Mr. Crookes’ detailed notes which may 
yield their secret to the same clue ; in particular, tlie floating 
of a srtiall lath. Thus,, towards the end of the stance on 
June 2ist, 1S71, after .having got up to Inspect the balance 
and registering apparatus, and to move it away from the 
table, the sitters resumed their seats, and a message shortly 
came, “Hands off the table and all joined." After this the 
record proceeds ; — ‘ , ' 

“Just in front of Sfr. Home and on the table was a tliin 
laUi 23I inches long, inches widtv and | inch thick, covereo 
with white paper. It was plainly wsihle to -us all,* and tras one foot 
from the edge of the table. Presently the end of the lath, pointing 


’ The amount of light ii.aol stated. It had been, as already 
/aint at ihc bs^nning of Ibis sitting Hal the indea conld !« read with ditMOi y- 
Later the gas was turned op; bat from the tict that Mr. Croolccs though 
necessary to slate that a whrte abject two feet foog was 
I think, fairly be inferred that the tllimtnation was sufficiently subdued i to an 
of the feat being worked In the tdanner su^esled ig the teat. 
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towards Mr. Walter Crookes, rose up tn the air to the height of about 
ten inches. The other end then rose up to a height of about five 
inches, and the lath then floated about for more' than a minute in 
this position suspended in the air, with no visible means of support. 
It moved sideways and waved gently up and down, just'like a piece 
of wood on the top of small waves of the sea. The lower end then 
gently sank till it touched the table and the other end followed. 

“Whilst we were speaking about this wonderful exhibition of 
force, the lath began to move agam,.and rising up as it did at first, 
it waved about in a somewhat similaV manner. The startling novelty 
of the movement having now worn olT, we were all enabled to 
follow its motions with more accura^. Mr« Home was ^tting away 
from the table at least three feet froM the lath all this time ; he tvas 
apparently quite motionless, and his hands were tightly gtAsped, his 
nght by Mrs. Walter Crookes and his left by Mrs. William Crookes. 
Any movement by his feet was impossible, as, owing to the large 
cage t being under the table, his legs were not able to be put beneath, 
but were visible to those on each side of him. All the others had 
hold of hands.”^ 

The sittings were held m Mr. Crookes' diping-room| and 
the assistants sat round the dining-room table; The occupa- 
tion of the sitters with the balance apparatus Immediatefy 
before the manifestation would have afforded Home ah oj^por- 
tunity for adjusting the loops of thread over the gaselier, 
whilst the injunction to join hands secured him from any 
serious risk of interruption. 

It seems possible, therefore, to explain the great bulk of 
the marvels recorded of Home by a combination of trickery 
on the one side and unconscious misinterpretation on the 
other. But it is not easy to see how the investigators of 
a generation ago could have been deceived, and repeatedly 
deceived, by any device of the kind, suggested ; and if we 
find ourselves unable to accept Mr. Crookes’ testimony, we 
utu to un adverse decision \ess pefnaps ’oy any 

defects which have been demonstfated in the particular 
evidence here presented than by that general presumption 
against the operation of the supposed new physical energy 
which, as already shown, inevitably follows from an analysts 
of all the cognate evidence accumulated down toithe present 
day.^ Even so there'remdin a few manifestatioiisAvhich the 
hypothesis of simple tricky does hot seem to fit. ^ Some of 
these marvels — the levitations, the elongatidns, and the fire- 
ordeal-— will be dealt with ih the next chapter. 

* ^ upright cylinder of ^bout two feet in diameter used in these expenraents 

to ^late the accordion. . 'v ' . 

* /Vcf. S. P. R , voh v». IX nr- *' f Sto above, p. 1S5. 



CHAPTER IV 


WAS THERE HALLUCINATIOIV? 


T O persons familiar with the effects of suggestion on 
hypnotised subjects the idea naturally present^ itself 
that the more marvellous phenomena reported by 
attendants at spiritualistic stances might be ascribed to 
hallucination. As we have seen in the last chapter, such 
views were advanced, among others, by Professor Balfour 
Stewart and Dr. E. B. Tylor to explain Mr. Crookes’ ex- 
periences with Home. Later, at the British Association 
Meeting of 1876, the theory was again put fonvard tenta- 
tively by Professor W. F. Barrett. If we are to take^ some 
of the accounts given by witnesses of credit and intelligence 
as accurately representing what they sa\v, the only alternative 
to a wholesale surrender to the occult forces would be to 
postulate a not less wholesale state of hallucination on the 
part of the witnesses. But problem is never, of course, 
'put before us in such dear and unmistakable' terms. How- 
ever brief the interval between the event and its record, it 
is sufficient, as we saw in a previous chapter, to allo^v scope 
for the action of the constructive faculties. The document 
with which we have to deal is in no case the photographic 
record whic^it purports to be, but a work of art of more 
or less originality. In many cases we can recognise that the 
interval is of sufficient leng^ to allow the prodigy to mature. 
Thus, as we have already seen in the Wesley casc,^ and as 
we may see in any modem Poltergeist story, the farther 
events recede in time the larger they loom in the imaginatjon. 
Many of the records of Home’s. sdances appear to be of th^ 
kind. Dr. Thomas Hawksl^, in an undated letter quoted 
by Madame Homd," states that he and a friend visited Home 


’ Vol. i. pp. , 

"• IJ/<, pL July, jSS%p. I22-. ThS''',’'! 

is said liy Madame itomc to hsae l«cn ufitten for th« purpose of being inei ■ 
in her liook, pulilbhcil in iSSS, ami therefore many years after llw cwits wt 
it relates. 
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one day in broad daylight, that his friend stood on a heavj 
centre claw table, and that table and min were lifted eight 
inches in the air, whilst Dr Hawksley satisfied himself by 
passing his hand under the castors that the table was clear 
of the ground So Mr Pcrdtcaris told me that at his first 
sitting with Home, which took place m 1868, un his mother’s 
house in London, Mr Perdicaris himself, his mother, Mrs 
Mowatt Ritchie (an invalid on sofa), and an old housekeeper 
were sitting round a table with Home, there was a gaselier 
over the table with three jets lighted , “ suddenly table, sofa, 
chairs, and sitters were all moved several feet off,” apparei^tly 
by supernormal jwwer 

In such cases as these, however sober»mmded and con 
scientiQus the witnesses, it is easier to find the explanation 
of the marvel in a fallacy of memory than m a fallacy of 
sense.^ “ I want to ask your advice,” said a patient to 
Professor Janet, “how can I distinguish between a memorj 
and a dream?” and, indeed, as Janet remarks, the question 
raises a \ery delicate problem* For the differences between 
memory and imagination, all important to the historian, to 
the psychologist may be trivial or irrelevant Where doubt 
on tW subject is possible it is not by introspection tliatwe 
shall learn to decide between them 

But when the interval betiveen event and record is very 
brief, the assumption of a fallacy of memory of this extreme 
kind cannot seem an altogether satisfactorj' solution Take, 
for instance, the following narrative by^the Rev Thomis 
Colley (afterwards Archdeacon Colley) Mr Colley was 
present at a stance on September 25th, 1877, wrote out 
his account of it the same evening The medium was Dr 
Monck, and the sitting apparently took place in a private 
house — 

-aiifiet ttaftnA 05 ‘Sanroe’i,* ivas by ttie d 7 the 
lamp — the writer not being a >ard airay from him— seen by all to 
be Me Itvttig gate fer tht exirtaton of sfmt forms from the realm of 
mmd into this tiorld of matter, for standing forth thus plainly 
before us, the psjchic or spint form ivas seen to grow out of hts 
left side. First, seieral faces one after another, of great beauty, 

* The question asked by Hamilton Aidl, In his arUclc “Was 1 Hypnotised? ' 
ittirtetfenlh Ctntupy, April, 1890} may no doubt be answered in ine negative 
If we were forced to take Mr Aides narrative os aa accurate representation of 
what he saw at a sitting with Home, we nught be hard put to It for anj better 
explanation Bat the article was wnUen twenty >-ears after fte events which it 
records and, though the author speaks of “taerriag io his note book ’ bws 
internal evidence oT being founded malnWtm memory 

^ Ketratti et $Jtet vol lu p. i6S 
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appeared, and in amazement we saw — and as I ^\•as standing close 
up to the .medium, even touching him, I saw most plainly — several 
times a perfect *face and form of exquisite womanhood partially 
issue from Dr. Monck, about the region of the Heart Then after 
several attempts a full-fonned figure, in a nebulous condition at 
first, but growing solider as it issued from the medium, left Dr. 
Monck, and stood a separate individuality, two or three feet off, 
bound to him by a slender attachment as of gossamer, which, at 
my 'request, ‘Samuel,’ the control, severedj with the medium’s left 
hand, and there stood embodiqd a spirit form of unutterable loveli- 
ness, robed in attire spirit-spun — a meshy webwork from no mortal 
loom, of a fleeciness inimitable, and of transfiguration whiteness 
.truly glistening.” , 


Later in the evening, when the time came for the form 
to retire, the gossamer filament again appeared, and Mr. 
Col/ey txdls us that he saw the spirit figure sucked back, as 
by a psychic waterspout, ’into the body of the medium, and 
watched the angel face fade and finally disappear.^ . . 

Mr. Colley does not state how much light the lamp gave, 
but at a later -stance, held at Dr. Monck’s own rooms, with 
Mr. and Mrs: Colley and Mr. Stainton Moses present, the 
latter describes the light as faint* 

It is difficult to believe that the exquisite spirit form which 
presented itself to Mr. Colley’s glowing imagination was 
merely a confection of masks, stuffed gloves, and muslin, 
actuated by a jointed rod, but we cannot help remembering, 
if Mr. Colley did not, that articles of this kind had, a twelve- 
month previously, been found, under compromising circum- 
stances, in the possession of Dr. Monck.* 

More impressive, because written with greater restraint, 
and by an observer of a more critical temperament, is the 
record by Mrv St. Geoi^e Stock of one of his early ex- 
periences. Mr. Stock narrates that in March, 1872, he was 
persuaded by an Oxford friend to take part in •a stance at 
which several choir-boys were the mediums. Bits of paper 
and stones were thrown about th^ room, and one or two of 

the mediums, spokejn the tranc^' The jmpresslon left upon 

Mr. Stock’s mind by this first* stance was' that the'pHenomena 
were genuine, though not necessarily • of spirit , origin, and 
that the boyi were innocent of#trickery. ' A few days later 


' Stmluatist, Oct. 5th, 1877. • *’ v . ' , ‘ 

* “raintly lighted by a very small paraIGn lamp, was piacca in a cortK 
of the room and shaded {Spirilualht, Oc*. 1S77). 

* Stirilualisf, Feb. glh, 1S77. * * / , ’ ' 
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he had a second s^ant^e, with eight choir-boys, in his friend’s 
room, the host, however, not bang present : — 

^ “We took tea together as before. ^VhiIsf tfle boys were still 
seated round -the table I rose and walked to’the mantelpiece, turn- 
ing over in my mind how I should broach to the boys my intention 
of examining, their pockets. 'There were four candles burning on 
the mantelpiece, by the side of wliich I took my stand. The boys, 

'as I have said, were still seated round the table, which was at 
a considerable distance, and were chatting together about some 
game of cricket. Such was the ^sition of affairs in the room, 
when a shower of folded papers descended upon me, floating 
gradually dowm, as if dropped very gently. One of them alighted" < 
on my hand, and so called my attention to the rest. They did nqt , 
seem‘, as the stones did [on the previous occasion} to come from h 
or through the ceiling, but rather to start into sudden existence in 
the air above me. It was physically impossible for these papers to 
have been thrown at me by the boys at the table, ^md I thought 
it perfectly ludicrous after this to propose the examination I had 
intended, a test having been pven me far more satisfactory than any 
I could have devised."* 

The account is based upon a detailed report written on the 
following day.2 

In both these cases — unless we are to suppose that angelic 
forms did really grow out of Dr. Monck’s body, and bits of 
paper did really fall from nowhere before Mr. Stock's eyes — 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that we have to do with 
something more than a mere fallacy of memory. In other 
words, we have to suppose that Mr. Co[Iey and Mr. Stock 
were hallucinated. The hypothesis of hallucination in such 
circumstances requires, no doubt, sorhe justification. To 
most persons, it may be surmised, the word hallucination ” 
represents a rare psychical catastrophe, a kind of volcanic 
eruption from subterranean depths, symptomatic at the lowest 
xA a dist-cirtiance Of tVie personaiity. "StA xvW'ist, on 

the one hand| .the work of the Census Committee of the 
English Society fori Psychical Research has shown that 
sensory hallucinations are compatible with ordinary health 
and sanity, arid so Jar frpm.being uncommon that about one 
adult Englishman in ten^can re^l such an experience; on 
the other hand, modern^p^hology recognises in such sensory 
fallacies only the product of fsuniliar mental processes pushed 
to extremes. For it can be shown that, even in normal per- 

■* ' * . ' • S/-tnluahst, <JcU 20th, \876.'‘ 

^ As I learn from ^ pnv^te leUer from Mr. Stock. 
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ception, part only, and it may be a small part, of \vhat we 
“perceive" is due to the impression-actually* made on the 
external sense-organ; another, and Itjmay be a larger partj 
can be definitely traced to the reproduction of previous 
sensations, some similar, some disparate, aroused by sub- 
conscious processes of association. In other words, a con- 
siderable and essential part of all that we claim to see and 
hear is due to our own imagination ; or, to quote a well- 
known paradox of Taine’s : “ Au lieu de dire que I’hallucina- 
tion est une perception ext^rieure fausse, il faut dire que la 
perception ext^rieure est une hallucination vraie,”^ And 
modern psychologists generally incline to the view that 
between what we call true perception and those false ’per- 
ceptions which we call illusion and hallucination there is no 
psychological difference at all comparable in importance to 
the practical difference between fact and fancy; that the 
false perception represents in many cases merely a slightly 
anomalous reaction to sensory stimuli ; a perception in which 
the associative processes have summoned up the wrong ideas.® 
The cause of this anomalous reaction of the brain to the 
impression made upon the external sense organs (let us say, 
the retinal impression, since we are here concerned mostly 
with visual hallucinations) is to be sought commonly in the 
condition of the brain itself at the moment. Either thw® 
is some general dissociation of consciousness — a dissociation 
which may range from acute mania down to hypnosis or the 
drowsiness which precedes sleep' — or there may be some local 
disturbance of equilibrium leading to the undue prominence 
of certain ideas, that is, in terms of psycho-physiology, to 
tension of a particular group of cells. It is this last condition, 
familiarly known as expectant attention, which is probably 
responsible for most of the sense deceptions of normal life. 
When the mind is full, as we say, of a particular idea, very 


’ IXf rintellisfutt, 4th edition, toJ. «. p. ij. ... 

* Whether there are or are not any hallucuiation; Jn the oW sense of the 
term, i.e. sensory perceptions originating without any sensory stimuli, ^5 

present purpose immateriaL One of the latest writers on the subject, Edmund 
Parish, in his HaHucinatiens and ///vntwr (English translation, I^ndon, I^7h 
claims that ail haUucinations may he redaaed to the type o^ illusion in the old 
sense, ».e. as started from without by an actual sensory stimulus. Dmet, “ 
different line'of reasoning, arrises at Uife same conclusion. W. Tames (/>»««/*/ 
ef PiychoUgy^ vol. ii. p. IIS) admits'that hallucinaUons are often onl)’ caUeme 
cases of the perceptive process, in which tte secondary cerebral reaction u out 
of ail normal proportion to the peripheral sdmulus which occasions the acUvitv ; 
but he is inclined to ^lievc that some hanDdaatiomnare centrally initialed. In 
the text I have, for the silke of conveiueace, used hallucination in Parish s sense, 
as practically equivalent to illusion of an extreme kind. 
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slight, and otherwise indiflerent, ^nsory stimuli are liable 
to call up that idea y the slighter and more ambiguous, 
indeed, the sense impression, the more liable is it to be 
misinterpreted 'in accordance with the dominant idea. Thus, 
when expecting to meet a friend, we constantly see resem- 
blances to him in the faces of casual strangers ; or again, 
as we have already seen, m the dim light of a materialisation 
stance the sitters are ready to recognise in any white-robed 
figure the spirit of mother, sister, or wife.^ 

The majority of the sense deceptions which we meet in 
the investigation of Spiritualist records are no doubt of this 
type — quasi-hallucinatory faces superimposed upon tlie faint 
outlines presented or suggested to the sense of sight at a" 
dark stance or in a spirit photograph-® There is a professional 
medium now (1901) performing in London, at whose stances 
spirit faces are reported constantly to be seen. The per- 
formance takes place, of course, in the dark ; the faces are 
sho\Yn in profile against the background of a faintly illu- 
minated slate, and few would appear to pass without the 
tribute of recognition from one or other member of the 
circle. From various letters which have appeared in Ligkt^ 
it would seem that the female fa^ which are seen at this 
medium’s stances generally have the lower part of their faces 
veiled by drapery, so as to conceal the mouth and chin. But 
tills circumstance does not appear materially to affect the 
recognition.* 

That in some cases an hallucinatory image is actually 
presented to the senses of the witness seems probable. The 
clearest illustration of the kind known to me is furnished 
by some recent exhibitions given by a non -professional 
medium The lady in question allows certain favoured 
persons to look into a crystal, inclosed in a small open box, 
which is not as a rule allowed to leave the medium's own 
hands. At the back of the crystal^ at the bottoox of 
the box, the seer discerns a face apparently drawn rather 
sketchily in outline, in black and white. So far the perform- 
ance would seem a rather transparent trick. But it Is the 
case that some persons have recognised in these sketchy out- 
lines the unmistakable portraits of friends. There is no 
verbal suggestion from the medium; nor, indeed, could verbal 
suggestion be directly helpful, since the likenesses 'seen are 

* See \V. Tames, 97. 

* See Book III chaps, vi and 

j * See e s lett« from **T, g ."glh 1901. 

* The medium, it should be staTed, is a loan. 
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sometimes of persons Ion" dead, of whom the mdch’um would, 
it Is likely, never have heard.* • 1 . 

Ilitisory impressions of this kind rcfircLScnt, it, seems prob- 
able, tile simplest form of hallucination, the form which 
implies the least disturbance of ordinary consciousness, and 
is often hardly to be distinguished from the normal process 
of perception. 

At dark seances we frequently find a more pronounced 
form of sense deception, approximating to the type of “pure" 
hallucination. Some of the most favoured attendants at 
Home’s circle would see shadowy figures, which were un- 
mistakably of an hallucinatory character." Similar apparitions 
are recorded by other witnesses with other mediums. The 
clearest account of the phenomenon which I have, seen is 
contained in an article by Professor Harlow Gale, “A'Study 
in Spiritistic Hallucinations,”* The subject of the* study, 
Dr. S., a private medium and, apparently, an honest man, 
gave dark stances at which he and others habitually pro- 
fessed to see figures, sometimes of sacred personages, some- 
times of deceased friends, standing near Uiem. On some 
occasions they even claim^ to shake hands with the figure, 
and to feel the material contact Flowers were also seen 
and lights. The room at these meetings was in almost 
complete darkness ; and each seer descu’ibed at once the 
figure which he professed to see. It is likely that the starting- 
point for the hallucination was furnished by the patches of 
light which came through crevices in the door and wandow, 
or by the retinal light or other sensation proceeding from the 
ej'e itself; and that'the image was completed, as is probably 
the case in nearly all hallucinations of this kind, under the 
influence of direct verbal suggestion from the medium or the 
original seer. A dim light seems to be Essential for sense 
deceptions of this nature; and the emotions cultivated at 
a stance prove no doubt powerful auxiliaries in their pro- 
duction. ^ 

A good illustration of similar 'illusions' engendered by 
expectancy, and conditioned by darkness, is givep by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. In his voj'ageS in the South ‘‘Seas he 
describes how, one dark night, having got out'of their. reckon- 


* Amongst those who have dea^iti^ to roe this performance, and tove 
assured me that they have "recr^nused" foces in the box, are the late Jv r. 
F. W. II. Myers, and Mr. C., a Cambridge graduate. In the tatter 

any rate, the visions were not emdUonally inspired ; one of them represents a 

mere casual acquaintance, anblher a CoU^O tutor, and ^ on. i. ' 

® See the reforences quote*? at Ibe end tJiJs chapter, 

* S. P, P. Proc., vol. XV. p. 65- I * • ( 
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mg 'll! on^ board ^were anxiously looking out for the coni 
island which was thcii^goal — 

“Islands .we behold m plenty, but they were of ‘such stuff as 
dreams are, made on ’ and vanished at a wink, only to reappear m 
other places , and, by and by, not only islands, but refulgent and 
revolvmg lights began to stud the darkness, lighthouses of the 
tmnd or of the weaned optic nerve, solemnly shining and winking 
as we passed 

i 

Again, we meet occasiomlly, in more normal circumstances, 
with sensory fallacies of a marked type, where the imagma 
tion, filled with a dominant idea, reacts upon some slight or 
ambiguous sense impression so as to construct a complete 
hallucinatory drama Thus, in a case published in the 
S P K- Report on the Census of Hallucinations, a lady, on 
hearing a sound like that of a latch key in the front door, 
straightway saw an hallucinatory figure of her father, accom 
panied by his dog. crossing the hall^ The following case, 
quoted in the same report, is an even better illustratiort of 
the hallucinatory development and embellishment of a slight 
and fugitive sense impression — 

“Some years ago a fnend and I rode — he on a bicycle, I on a 
tncycle— on an unusually dark night m summer from Glendalough 
to Rathdrum It was dnzzbng ram, we liad no lamps, and the road 
was oiershadowed by trees on both sides, between which we could 
just see the skyline. I was ndmg slowly and carefully some ten 
or twenty yards in advance, gliding myself by the skyline, when 
my machme chanced to pass over a piece of tin or something else 
m the road that made a great crash Presently my companion 
came up, calling to me in great concern He had seen through the 
gloom my machine upset and me flung from it The crash had 
excited the thought of the most likely cause for It, and this 
miolved a visual perception of the mmd, faint, but sufficient on 
this occasion to be seen with suffiaent distinctness when not over 
powered by objects seen in the ordinary way through the eyes ' * 

’ InJAeSeutASeas edition of JQoo p 142 

^ S P Jf Prec rol x p j8i 

* “ On the Limits of Vision,’ Dr J G Stoney, P/itl Magattne March 
1894 Sir J6hn Hersihel gives a ca^ of halluanation experienced by himself 
which admirably illustrates the action of long established assoaatioiu He had 
been walclung witli some anxiety (he demolition of a familiar building On 
the following day at evening bnf whilst the 1 ghl was still pretty good he Kissed 
the Ipot Where it had stood “Great "Whs my amazement to see it as if Still 
standirtg projected against the doll sky t I walked on, and the perspective 
of the form hnd disposition of the parts appeared to change as they would 
have done if real {Fat uhar Lictuxes on Scimtijft Subjects p. 405) 
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Again, Beard has described how a steamer in which he 
was. crossing the Atlantic collided with a sailing "^vessel. It 
was night, and the cry went forth that the steamer was stove 
in and the bow sinking. All eyes were turned to the bow, 
and to all it appeared to be sinking. “ I shall never forget,” 
writes Beard, “how it gradually lowered in the darkness.” 
But in fact tlie vessel was uninjured.^ Hallucinatory mis- 
interpretations of distant objects such as occasionally occur 
at sea. furnish another illustration of the same principle. 
Thus, when the French frigate La Belle Pottle was searching 
for a missing consort, the watch signalled a disabled vessel, 
and the whole crew in full daylight saw a raft and boats 
crowded with men. A boat was sent to the rescue, and 
found only a few floating branches of trees.® Many of the 
recorded apparitions of the sea-serpent have, no doubt, a like 
explanation. 

I should be disposed, then, to interpret the experiences 
of Mr. Colley and Mr. Stock quoted above as illusions or 
hallucinations of this last type. Both witnesses were cer- 
tainly under the influence of expectancy, Mr. Colley had 
seen materialised figures in Dr. Monck’s presence before; 
Mr. Stock, as \ve have read, had witnessed at the previous 
stance bits of paper and stones thrown about the room, and 
had inclin^ to the belief that these movements were not due 
to trickery. Both, no doubt, at the stance which we are now 
considering saw something for which they could not account; 
and the imagination, supplementing the imperfect data of 
sensation, as the imagination supplements sensation in every 
act of perception, filled in the picture on these occasions on 
lines predetermined by the previous experiences of the 
witnesses. 

Probably some of the more marvellous feats described at 
Home’s stances can be analysed into sensoty deceptions of 
this nature. The circumstances were peculiarly favourable 
for illusion of the kind supposed. The minds of the witnesses 
were attuned, by previous exhibitions of 'minor feats, to the 
proper degree of receptivity. The nature of the marvel to 
be looked for was indicated beforehand, so that the imagina- 
tion would have less difficulty. When the rough sketch was 
supplied, in completing the;picture, much as Dr. Stoneys 
friend constructed, on the hint of a noise, a complete picture 

’ Quoted by J. N. Langley ia a lectute on “The Phj'siolcsicil Asj:«t of 
Mesmerism,” given before ihe Royal Institntion, March, iSS^.' * .‘ 

Gustave Le Bon, I^ychelegii dts Fottkt ^ ^ Tinn nuotes 

incident from the Revue Scienttfiqut^ 
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of a tricycle accident Again, this last illustration presents 
a near parhUei in another r^pect to Homes stances The 
light was m mojt cases extremely faint There can be no 
doubt that a sensory deception of the kind supposed occurs 
much more readily when the original sensation is vague and 
ill defined, as anything seen in a dim light must be^ The 
so called “levitations' of Home offer probably the clearest 
examples of the process 

The earliest instance of Home’s “levitation” occurred in the 
summer of 1852, at the residence of Mr Ward Cheney, in 
the State of Connecticut An account of this levitation will 
be found on page 245, vol 1 of the present work It will 
be seen from the instances there cited that the feat was not 
peculiar to Home , at least one professional contemporary, 
Gordon, had given exhibitions of the same kind In Homes 
case it will be seen that the performance took place in a 
room previously darkened ostensibly for another purpose , 
and the evidence that the medium was levitated consisted in 
his own statement to that effect, corroborated by the palpable 
demonstration of his boots suspended in the air Later we 
have a very full and candid account, by Robert Bell, of a 
levitation which took place m i860* In this case also the 
room had been carefully darkened before the feat was at- 
tempted , and the evidence for the fact of levitation consisted 
m the sound of Homes voice m the air, his own descriptions 
of his movements, contact with his boots on the back of a 
chair, and an appearance as of his person, or some part of 
It, projected against the dim, grey light which came through 
the blind drawn down across the window 

Most of the recorded levitations of Home are of this 
character After various minor manifestations had educated 
the witnesses to the proper frame of receptivity, the lights 
would be extinguished, and the room reduced to almost 

were lifting him up , his voice would be heard as if high in 
the air , some favoured guest would be allowed to grasp his 
hand or foot , and perhaps a dim silhouette of his legs would 
be^seen against the window-blind Thus, to take a few 
instances, “ J G C , ’ m an account of a stance which took 
place apparently early in i860, records — 

“Shortly after this a very cunous afPiir took place Mr Home 
remarked, ‘ I feel as if I am going to nst ’ The room was quite 

* For the psycholt^cal explanation of the superior power of weak sensations 
lo give use lo halluarjoUon sec W James <5^ at , vol u pp 83 123, etc ^ , 

, Carrii/// AtiQ Ib6o The account is quoted above pp* 49 50 
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dark. He said, ‘ I am getting up,’ and as I ^v'as tmly a few feet from 
him I put out my hand to him. I indubitably the soles of both 
his boots, some three feet above the level- of the floor. On my 
doing so he said, ‘Don’t touch me^ or I shall tome down.’ Of 
course, I instantly desisted, but down be cafoe. 'In less than five 
minutes after this he remarked, ‘1 am agairi asc&jiding,' and from 
the sound of his voice we could not but inf^r that lie was actually 
rising towards the ceiling of the ante-room."*' 


At another seance, after the lights had been put out and 
the blinds drawn down, a similar perforiiiance took place in 
the dark, but in this case, at the request bf one of the sitters, 
“he was floated with his feet horizontally Into the light of 
the window, so that we all saw his feet ai^d a part of his^ legs 
resting or floating in the air like a feather, about six, ’feet 
from the ground.’’^ On another occasic>n, recorded byiMr. 
Wason, the main evidence for the levitation consisted in the 
fact that the witness held Home’s hand in the dafK ^ ana 
moved along with the medium for about six paces until he 
fell over a stool.® 

Of levitations which are said to have taken place in me 
light we have two accounts by Mr. E^niore Jones. He 
records that on one occasion, by the light of a single gas- 
burner and a bright fire. Home rose vertically »n the au until 
he was a foot above the floor. No details are given, not evw 
the date of the stance.* In his evidence before the 
cai Society, Mr. Jones stated that in d large, well-hghtM 
room in his own house, he and all his family saw his aged 
mother, together with the chair she sat on* in the air 
until her knees were level with the rim of the table.® 

Mr. Crookes, in. his detailed notes of sittings, records 
cases of levitation at which he was present. On July 30tn, 
1871, shortly ^after the gas had been tuf^ad out and spin 
lamps [i.e. lamps burning spirit] substituted '■ — ' • 


“Mr. Home walked to the open space jn*the' room' bewce 
Mr. I.’s chair and the sideboard, 3nd*stood'tlier^qaite 
quiet. He then said, 'I'm rising. I'm' rising,' when we all Saw m - 
rise from the ground slowly to,a height of about six inch^, 
there for about ten seconds, ^cl,.then slowly descend. ^1°*? / 

position I could not see hiS'fe^’^ but J distinctly saw ^ 
projected against the opposite waJVn^ up, 'Valter Lroo , 


^ Spiritual Magazine, iSCo, p. S9. ® /Suf.* P' ' 

» 1S60, p. 525. • » ’ V 9 -.. . 

' Dialtctical Hepart, p. 145. In 8 Jetlcr ./ccouiiU^S of the 

appeared id the Spiritual (Sept, Mr, ° 

srance as 17th July, 1S68. He omil^ however, to date htS It-Ucrr. a ‘ , 
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who was sitting near where Mr Home wis, said that his feU were 
m the air There was no stool or other thing near which could 
have aided him Moreover, the movement was a continuous glide 
upwards"^ i ^ 

On April 2ist, 1872, we have the following record After 
various minor phenomena had occurred — 

“A message was given, ‘Try less light* The handkerchief mo\ed 
about along the floor, ^ isible to all Mr Home nearly disappeared 
under the table in a cunous attitude , then he was (still in his chair) 
wheeled out from the table, still in the same attitude, his feet out 
m front off the ground He was then sitting almost horizontally, 
his shoulders resting on hts chair He asked Mrs IValter Crookes 
to remove the chair from under him, as it was not supporlmg him 
He -was then seen to be sitting m the air, supported by nothing 
visible "• 


If Mr Enmore Jones’ testimony almost constrains us to 
believe in hallucination, m the instances recorded by Mr 
Crookes it seems more reasonable to suppose that Home may 
have found opportunity, in the intentionally subdued light, 
to introduce some mechanical support 

The most noteworthy of all the cases of levitation is that 
which took place on December i6th, 1868, at 5, Buckingham 
Gate, London in the presence of the Master of Lirfdsay 
(now the Earl of Crawford), Viscount Adare (now the Earl 
of Dunraven), and Captain Wynne The fullest account is 
that of the blaster of Lindsay, wntten on July 14th 1871 
It IS as follows — 

“I was sitting wth Mr Home and Lord AdTre and a cousin 
of his Dunng the sitting Mr Home went into a trance, and m 
that state was earned out of the window in the room next to where 
we were, and was brought in at our window The distance between 
the windows was about seven feet six inches, and there was not the 
shght<&t. foothaVi between, lien?., was iJtikre, rwate. than. a. bKclve. 
inch projection to each window, which served as a ledge to put 
flowers on We heard^the window m the next room lifted up, and 
almost immediately after we saw Horae floating in the air outside 
our window The moon, waS^ shinmg full into the room ,® my back 
wus to the light, and I saw the shadow on the wall of the window 
sill, and Homes feet abou^ sue inches above it He remained m 
this position for a few seconds, then raised the window and glided 
into theTOom feet foremost and sat down 

’ S / vol u pp iiS 110 ^ Ibtd. n. i‘’6 

The 5wnCc look place, as said. On tiu. l6U» Decemlier lS6S tvio days afler 
nev) n ton ^ 

* The letter tfroiu which this sccmint ts taken originally appeared in the 
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Lord Adare’s account of the central incident is as follows 

“We heard Home go into the next ro^om, heard the window 
thrown up, and presently Home appeared s'tanding'upright outside 
our window j he opened the window and walked in quite coolly.” 

Lord Adare adds an account of an incident at which he 
was the only spectator. After the levitation he had, at 
Home’s request, shut the window in the next room, out of 
which Home purported to have been wafted by the spirits. 
On returning to the sdance-room, Lord Adare continues : — 

“I remarked that the window was not raised a foot, and that I 
could not think how he [Home] had managed to squeeze through. 
He arose and said, ‘ Come and see.' I went with him ; he told me 
to open the window as it was before ; I did so ; he told me fo stand 
a little distance offj he then went through the open space, head 
first, quite rapidly, his body being nearly horizontal and apparently 
rigid. He came in again feet foremost, and we returned to the ' 
other room. It was so dark I could not see clearly how he was 
supported outside. He did not appear to grasp, or rest upon the 
balustrade, but rather to be s%vung out and in. Outside each 
window is a small balcony or ledge nineteen inches deep \t.t. 
apparently nineteen inches avide], Iwunded by stone balustrades 
eighteen inches high.”^ 

In a letter written to Home, dated 2nd February, 1877, 
Captain Wynne, referring to this occasion, states : " The fact 
of your having gone out of the one window and in at the 
other I ’can swear to.”® 

Spiritxialiit newspaper, and was afterwards republished in a’paraphlel entiU^ 
Psychic Pexaer — ipiril Fewer: Exfertmenlal Imeslisaliett (London, 1871). in 
July, 1S69, Lord Lindsay gave an account of the incident to the Committee of 
the Dialectical Society, which runs as follows: — 

“I saw the levitations in Victoria Street when .Home floated out of the 
window. He first went into a trance and walked about uneasily ; he then "'"J 
into the hall. While he was away I heard a voice whisper in my car, ‘He will 
CO out of one window and in at another.’ I was alarmed and shocked at the ^ 
idea of so ^ngeroas an esperiment. I told the company what I had heard ana , 
we then waited for Home’s return. Shortly after he entered the room? I h^“ 
the window go up, but I could not seek, for I sat with my back to>b I. how- 
ever, saw his shadow on the opposite wall; be went out of the wmdow in a 
horizontal position, and I saw him outside the olher window (that is the nest 
room) floating in the air. It was e^bty-five feet from the ground (Kcpori, 

^ The discrepancies between this and fhe account given in the tot m-iy perh.a^ 
be explained as due to inaccurate reporting. It will be seen that boto account 
suggest, Without expressly stating, thaf Home floated outside the w'mdow la a 

horizontal position, whereas Lord Adare slates that Home stood upright. 

* ) Lord Adarc’s testimony to lhh> incident, in its original form difficult o 
.access, will be found r^uoted in Mrs. Home’s U/e, p. 301. 

* Life ef D, D, Ilame, p. 307. 
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It IS to be noted that, as we learn from Lord Adare’s 
account, there was no light m tlie room during the stance, 
except such'ijs' came through the window (from a moon two 
days old) , that Lord Lindsay had, at an earlier period of 
the evening, seen an apparition of a man sitting in a chair , 
that one of the spirits before the performance had announced 
what It was proposed to do , and, finally, that on a previous 
occasion a few days before, in presence of two of the same 
witnesses, Home had opened the same window, stepped on 
the ledge outside, and remained standing there, to the great 
alarm oF Lord Lindsay, looking down at the street some 
eighty feet below* The medium had thus, as it were, fur- 
nished a rough sketch of the picture which he aimed at 
producing 

Whatever the nature of the complex illusion however, 
whether of sense or of memory — or, as seems likely, of both 
— It is certain that it was shared m the retrospect by all the 
three persons present - Actually, however, the collective part 
of the illusion is seen in analysis to have been of a com*' 
paratively unimpressive kind From Lord Lindsay’s account, 
the most detailed record which we have of the actual levita- 
tion, It would seem that Home, probably after having an- 
nounced that the spirits were about to carry him through 
the air from one window to another, left the room A sound 
was heard, which may or may not have been due to the 
cause which it suggested, the opening of the window m the 
next room Shortly afterwards, Lord Lindsay, who had his 
back to the window, saw on the opposite wall a shadow, 
thrown by the faint moonlight, which suggested to him that 
Home was outside the window , and he appears to have 
accepted the assurance of the "spirits ’ that m fact the 
medium had been conveyed to that point through the air 
from the window-ledge of the adjoining room Whether 
Lord Adare or Captain Wynne had their eyes turned towards 
*the window, or, generally, upon what impressions of sense 
they based their conviction that Home had actually been 
levitated, does not appear Remembering that the room was 
lighted only by a moon two da>s old, we are clearly not 
justified m attaching more weight to their general statements 

* The quoted madent rests on the authority of a letter from II D 
JenAen, pnnted in Human Nature, vol la p ja 

* Dr Carpenter, with that disastrous de(Kt, vfhether of candour or care, 

which distinguisheil so many of his pnhlic otWrinces on the subject of Spiritual 
jsm, assumed that the third witness Captain Wjmne, had not shared m the 
illusion (see his atude in the for Jan 1S76) This drciv 

from Captam Wynne the corroborative testimony quoted m the text 
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than to the detailed record of Lord Lindsay. How much 
that record is worth, as evidence for a miracle, the reader, 
with the depositions before him, may judge for himself. 

The other incident presents a somewhat different problem. 
The room was again dark, the action was momentary, and 
the solitary witness, who had been tolcj to keep his distance, 
was still labouring under the strong excitement induced 'by 
the previous performance. It would be impossible to lay 
much stress upon an observation made under such circum- 
stances. 

Unlike levitation, the phenomenon of elongation was a late 
product of Home's mediumship. I can find no record of its 
appearance before 1867. During that and two or three 
succeeding years several exhibitions were given, ’’’amongst 
the witnesses being Mr. H. D. Jencken, General Boldero, 
Mr. Ion Perdicaris, Lord Lindsay, and Lord Adare. The 
manifestation generally took place in a veiy subdued light. 
But Mr. Perdicaris has given me from memory an account 
of an occasion on which he saw Home elongated in a good 
light The medium, however, on this occasion stood behind 
a chair, with his hands resting on the back, and the elonga- 
tion amounted to a few inches only. Moreover, we have no 
contemporary record of the incident So, In a case described 
by H. D. Jencken (“ Honestas”), when Home held a candle in 
his hand whilst undergoing elongation, Oie apparent increase 
of stature amounted only to about four inches.^ 

Lord Adare, in his Experienas, gives several instances of 
elongation, some in fairly good light; but his description of 
the manifestation and of tJie means taken to ascertain the 
reality and measure the extent of th^ elongab'bn is not such 
as to produce conviction. The most'-striking account of the 
phenomenon is furnished by Lord Lindsay, in his evidence 
before the Dialectical Society’s Committee, but the narrative 
was written some time after the event/ and does' not appear, 
since the dates and other details are wanting, to have been 
based upoTk wotes. 

The following is an extract from a paper written by Lord 
Lindsay, read before the Committee on the 6th July, 1869 

On another occasion I saw Mr. Hdme, in a trance, elongated 
eleven inches. I measured him standing up against the wall, and 


' Human Nature, vol. »»• p» fiiLS See also ibid., voL 5 . pp. 427 and 578 » vo . 
iL pp. Z9 and 30. In voLiv. p, 140 is & diagram showing the elongation of Ilome 
hand. See also the accounts hf Dr. Hawkins Simpson and General aoiae 
iSSji, pp. 123 and 125). 


* HiahtHtal Societys Bef'ert, p, 2 
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marked the place ; not being satisfied with that, I put him in the 
middle of the room and placed a candle in front of him, so as to 
throw a shadow on the wall, which I also marked. M'hen he awoke 
I measured him again in his natural size, both directly and by the 
shadow, and the results were equal. I can sii^ear that he ivas not 
off the ground or standing' on tiptop as I had full view of his feet, 
and, moreover, a gentleman present had one of his feet placed over 
Home’s insteps, one hand on his shoulder, and the other on hts 
side where the false ribs come near the hip-bone.” 


Later, in ansiver to questions, Lord Lindsay supplemented 
his evidence as follows : — 


“ The top of the hip-bone and the short ribs separate. In Home 
they wire unusually close together. There was no separation of 
the vertebr® of the spine j nor were the elongations at all like those 
resulting from expanding the chest with airj the shoulders did not 
move. Home looked as if he was pulled up by the neck; the 
muscles seemed in a state of tension. He stood firmly upright in 
the middle of the room, and before the elongation commenced 
I placed my foot on his instep. I will swear he never moved his 
heels from the ground. When Home was elongated against the 
wall, Lord Adaie placed his foot on Home’s instep, and I marked 
the place on the wall. I once saw him elongated horizontally on 
the ground; Lord Adare was present. Home seemed to grow at 
both ends, and pushed myself and Adare away.” 


I cannot identify in Lord Adare’s account of his ex- 
periences either of the occasions referred to in the passages 
last quoted. ^ 

The phenomenon^of elongation was not peculiar to Home. 
As we have Already seen, Herne and J. J. Morse are said 
to have -been ‘elongated in 1870.- Lord Adare tells us that 
at a seance at which Home was present he saw a young lady 
elongated to the extent of ahout three inches.® And I have 
lately received an account of an elongation, the medium 
being a professional clairvoyant named Peters, which took 
place so recently *as May, 190a The witnesses, who have 
all signed the account from which the extracts below are 
taken, were the Rev. C. J. M. Shaw, his wife, and brother. 
Peters was staying in lllr. Shaw’s house, and at a sitting 
in the aftemopn hopes had been held out of some remarkable 
manifestation in the hvenin^. .At the evening sitting, by 
direction- of the "control,” the shaded standard lamp by 
which the room was 'lighted was turned down verj' low. 


' 213^214. ' 


See p. 7S 


Cxpertenteiy p 23 
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Mr. C. Shaw and his brother sat in easy-chairs (seats fourteen 
inches from the ground) on' cither side of the medium, who 
was standing, Mrs. Shaw sat opposite, facing the medium. 
Mr. C. Shaw’s account continues : — 

“ My brother placed bis right foot on the medium’s Jefi: foot, and 
1 placed my left foot on the medium’s right foot. (The medium was 
wearing ordinary boots.) And then niy brother placed his right 
hand and I my left hand on the medium's waist, our other hands 
grasping (at iirst) the medium’s hands. 

“ The medium’s height, as measured by myself against the wall 
of my room, is 5 feet 7J inches. The medium began to sway back- 
wards and forwards (his face was towards Mrs, Shaw’), sometimes 
falling so far backward that the back of his head nearly touched the 
ground. He then began to sway sideways — first one side, then the 
other — disengaging his hands from ours and placing them (below 
ours) above his hips. He then stretched his hands, with palms open, 
towards Mrs. Shaw, and fingers extended, straight out above his head, 
and with his head thrown back, the motion from side to side 
becoming less and less till it ceased altogether, appeared to be 
drawn upwards by his hands. 

“Both my brother and I looked to see that we were still on 
his feet, a'nd that our hands were on his waist j we were both 
conscious that the hands we had placed on his waist were being 
carried up as the elongation gradually took place. Keeping our 
eyes upon him, we found that we had to stretch our arms to their 
falUsi extent (without rising from our seats) to retain their position 
on his waist. On my atierapting to rise from my chair the 'Indian 
requested me to remain seated. At last a point was reached when 
I Called to my brother, ‘If he goes any higher I can’t reach,’ my 
arm being stretched to its ver)’ fullest extent; at the same time 
I was conscious, and so was my brother, that our feet were stiU 
on the medium’s feet. The Red Indian {who was controlling) called 
to us then to observe his hands, one afm (the hands and fingers 
were open and extended) being quite six inches’ longer than the 
other ; from our position this was difficult for my brother and me 
to see, but was quite apparent to Mrs. S. Again our attention was 
directed to the fact that the shorter arm had been elongated to 
match the other. We had now arrived at the limit of our own 
powers of extension, and with a warning from the Indian tne 
medium collapsed on to the floor. He subsided in a sitting position 
on the floor at the same point at which he was standing. i’-» 
sitting (in front), had a good view of the whole process, and w^ 
able to note the elongation with reference to the backgrouno. 
When, the medium’s .hands were first raised she saw them agams 
the background of the red curtains of the bow window ; she then 
noted their passing the line which marks a difference of six incne 
between the ceiling of the bow window and that of the roon 
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(the ceiling of the bow window being that much lo^\e^), and finally 
remarlced his hands against the background of the ceiling itself 
Taking into consideration the distance we had to extend our arms 
to keep our hands on his waist, one would judge the elongation 
to have been at the very least a matter of eighteen inches 

“There was no breach of continuity in the clothing apparent which 
one might have expected After the sitting the medium appeared 
much fatigued, still, he endeavoured to show us another curious 
phenomenon Rubbing his face violently with both hands, long 
streaks of light became visible through his fingers , this I dearly 
remarked, but it was not noticed by the others 

“Wc have tried since on two occasions to obtain a repetition of 
the phenomenon of elongation, but without success 

“I havewntten this account of the matter as it presented itself 
to my observation, and it is difficult to see how we can have been 
deceived 

“3 may say that the medium himself drew our attention to the 
unusual length of his arms, and that, as far as our knowledge of 
him goes, we have never had anything to cause us to doubt his 
integrity The medium laid down no conditions whatever (beyond 
requesting that the lamp be turned down) before commencing 
the 8&ince 

“When the stance commenced at 9 30 the medium occupied the 
chair in which ^^rs Shaw afterwards sat At about 10 15, for 
the experiment in ‘elongation,’ he changed his position and stood 

“The onlv chair near I pushed away when the medium began 
to sway backwards and forwards, fearing be would knock himself 
against it 

“The curtains of the bow window follow the shape of the bow, 
and were distant from the medium at his back quite eight feet, and 
on his left side a distance of about five feet, a small inlaid writing 
bureau wnth sloping lid separalmg him from the edge of the curtain 
on his left 

" After the medium fell, which he did in a sitting position on the 
floor, with bis knees near to his chin, he complained of discomfort, 
elvC. , and. wri vXti, •/, ‘ kmi k/t'Wv ^ 

How far the supposed elongation in this case was pure 
illusion, and hovv' far it may have been due to trickery, it is 
difficult to conjectiira But tlie description of the medium’s 
violent svva>ing movements, and, still more, his attitude at 
the termination of the experiment, are consistent with the 
■vievv that the “elongation” was eflected by some simple 
mechanism, such as steel stilts, c^incealed m his boots and 

* I received an account of this incident TcrLaJlj from Mr C J M Shaw 
m ^ovcmbe^, 1900 the wnttco account shove f\UQteU u dated 6th February, 
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trousers. That Home, howwer, used concealed apparatus 
of the kind is, I .should thinlc, improbable. The evidence 
, in his case, either from u'ant of detail, length of time between 
event and record, or the attendant circumstances, such as 
feebleness of illumination, is so defective that it is easier 
to attribute the results recorded to illusion, which Home may 
no doubt have eked out on occasion by such devices as 
slipping his feet half out of his boots and standing on tip- 
toe, or supporting himself on convenient articles of furni- 
ture. 

I have reserved for the last what is at once the least 
readily explicable and the best attested of all the phenomena 
presented by Home. The evidence for the fire-ordeal is 
abundant; it is in some cases of high quality; and, from 
the nature of the experiment, the illumination of the room 
was generally more adequate than in the case of the levita- 
tions and elongations, 

Mr. Crookes thus describes two occasions on which he was 
a witness of the fire-ordeal. The first account is extracted 
from a contemporary letter to Mrs. Hony%vood, describing 
a stance which took place on April 28th, 1S71 : — 

“At Mr. Home’s request, whilst he was entranced, 1 went with 
him to the fireplace in the back drawing-room. • He said, *We want 
you to nbtice particularly what Dan is doing.’ Accordingly I stood 
close to the fire and stooped down to’ it, when he' put his hands in. 
He very deliberately pulled the lumps of hot coal off, one at a time, 
with his right hand, and touched one which was bright red. He 
then said, * The power Is not strong on Dan’s hand, as we have been 
influencing the handkerchief most. It is more difficult to influence 
an inanimate body like that than living flesh, so, as the dreum- 
stances were favourable, we thought ^ve would show you that we 
could prevent a red-hot coal from burning a handkerchief. We will 
collect more power on the handkerchief and repeat it before j'ou- 
Now!' ' ' ^ 

• “Mr. Home then waved the handkerchief ab'out in the atr ?Vo or 
' three times, held it above his head, and then folded it up and uid 
it on his hand like a cushion ; putting ht^ other hand into me 
he took out a large lump of cinder, red-hot at the.lower part, and 
placed the red part on the handkerchief. Under ordinary^ circum- 
stances it would have been in a blaze.* . In about half a minute he 
took it off the handkerchief with his h^d, 'saying, 'As the power is 
not strong, if we leave the coal longer it will bum.’ He then put 
it on his hand and brought it to the table in the front room, where 
all but myself had remained sealed.”* > 


/Vor. S, /*. vol. vi pp. 103, 104 - 
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The nc\t account is from Mr Crookes’ detailed notes of 
a sdance which took place on tlie 9th of May, 1871 At the 
beginning of the stance tlie-room was lit by four candles , 
a wood fire, somewhat dull, was burning in the grate. After 
various manifestations two of the candles were evtinguished 
Mr Home went to the fire, took out a piece of red hot char- 
coal, which he placed on a folded cambric handkerchief, 
borrowed for the purpose from one of the guests He fanned 
the charcoal to a white heat with his breath, but the hand- 
kerchief’ was only burnt in one small hole * After this 
exhibition — 

"Mr Home again went to the fire, and after stirring the hot coal 
about with his hand, took cut a red hot piece neatly as big as an 
orange, and putting it on his right hand, covered it over with his left 
hand, so as to almost completely enclose it, and then blew into the 
small furnace thus extemporised until the lump of charcoal was 
nearly white-hot, and then drew my attention to the lambent flame 
which was flickering over the coal and licking round bis fingers, he 
fell on his knees, looked up in a reverent manner, held up the coal 
m front, and said, 'Is not God good? Are not His laws wonder 
ful?’»8 

Amongst the'other persons who have left on record their 
testimony to this manifestation are Lord Lindsay, Lord 
Adare, H D Jencken, W M Wilkinson, S C Hall, W H 
Hamson Mrs Honywood, and Miss Douglas* 

From the several accounts published it would appear that 
an exhibition of this kind, in this respect indeed resembling 
the levitations and the elongations, was only vouchsafed to 
a few privileged and, if the word may be allowed m this 
connection “trained” witnesses The experiment was ob- 
viously a delicate dne, and peculiarly liable to miscarrngc 
Thub, it wafe checked on one occasion by one of the witnesses 
starting in alarm from his chair,* on another by the irruption 
of tub uninvited -tvitnesses it faded on two occasions at 
Glasgow because the conditions were "too positive,” or the 
witnesses had too little faith ® 

It IS to be xemcmbered, further, that though Home was the 

' Mr Cr(»ke? tells os that he tested the handkerchief aAerwards in his 
lal»TatoT> -vn \ fsond that »l had inA been chemicaMy prepared lo lesisl the 
action of fire, ® S J* X sol vi p 103 

* See e«p*cially the Hiattclieal Sotutys , letters from ' Ilonestas ’ 

(ir D TcncVcn) if» //t/iron ^ Vols. n , lu., sv Journals P P forjul), 
1SS9, SUrtl leofU by W II Ilamscm MlmcUs and ’l/odorr: S/in/ua/tJn 
lyDr A.Ix Wallace p lG6,etc ^ LtfeefUomt p. 3SS 

* ‘Un mated, (Sat is, ly tlk medioin (see Journal S P R , July, 1SS9, 

p '2d) * * A’o.Mrf sol, w pp 91 and 13-' 
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chief exponent of this feat'in 'modern times, it was by no 
means peculiar, to him. In the annals of Spiritualism there 
are several records of similar manifestations through other 
mediums, chiefly in America.' In England rivals in this line 
were rare ; but I have come across a case more recent than 
‘ any of Home’s. In a letter dated June, 1S82, Mrs. William 
fTebb wrote to me : — 

Only on Friday I was in a circle with five others, when one fell 
apparently in deep trance, and put his hands over a flame-.and held 
them for some time without apparent injury. He also held the 
flame close to his eyes, to our horror, and we had to beg for the 
fire test to be stopped. It seemed too much to risk the eyesight 
in such a way. The burning of the hands we had been able to 
bear. The man afterwards was apparently no worse.” 


But outside the ranks of spirit mediums there are many 
recorded instances. We need not go hack to the Middh 
Ages fof parallels. In the eighteenth century similar portents 
were exhibited both among the Cevennois^ and tlie Convul* 
sionnaires of S. Medard.* In more recent times there have 
been, and no doubt still are, Europeari jugglers who can 
handle red-hot iron, and play almost incredible tricks with 
burning ^substances. • Their immunity from is under- 

stood to be due to careful preparation, theise of alum and 
other chemical substances, and, generally, to {he nice adapta- 
•tion of meaiis to ends. But besides these stage performances, 
which are obviously mere feats of skill and endurance, there 
is, as Mr. Andrew Lang has shown, abundant evidence^ in 
modern times of fire-ordeals of a very surprising kind 
amongst 'Uncivilised, or differently civilised races. We have 
the testimony of educated Europeans,. who have hot only 
seen, bul'in some instances have actually themselves under- 
gone the ordeal. The chief evidence comes from the Society 
Islands, Fiji, New Zealand, Japan, and Southern India. _ In 
some of these instances, according to the descriptions given 

Mr. John Cavalier, who tells the story, was present with a great jnulutialc 
and saw one Clarj-, habited in a white stidght frock, mount upon a pile of 
light it himself, and remain there, the flames rbing alwve nis head, unlu the ^ 
wood was quite spent and there were no more flames. There was no mark or ,* 
fire on his hair or clothes M Detart. London, 1707, l’. 5A 

® Marie Sonet, called the Salamander, on several occasions, in the 
of Carre de Montgeron and others, stretched herself on two chairs over a btong 
• fire, and remained there for half an hour or more at a time, neither herself nor 
her clothing being burnt. On another occasion, however, she thrust her Iwoteii 
feet info a burning brarier, until the soles of both boots and stockings were 
reduced to a cinder, htr feet remaining nninjured (P. f". Mathieu, 

Miratxilh, etc., pp. 262-d. Paris, tS&i). 
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by Uie European witnesses, tfte heat was very great, and tlie 
period during which the subjects %vefc exposed to it relatively 
considerable. The insensibility even to severe pain which 
accompanies states of trance and ecstasy would no doubt 
account for the subjective immunity of the devotees ; but it 
will hardly explain why the skin of the bare feet and legs 
was not scorched by the heat which, in some cases, according * 
to the observers, kindled green leaves and melted solder 
on a thermometer case. A recent account, however, of the 
fire-ordeal in Tahiti witnessed by Professor Langley, of 
the Smithsonian Institution,* suggests that the marvellous 
elements in the descriptions given by previous witnesses 
were possibly due mainly to defective observation. In Pro- 
fessor Langley’s presence a native priest, followed by many 
other natives and ultimately by several Europeans, walked 
over a shallow pit filled, to the depth of about two feet, with 
stones, the lower layers of which were unquestionably red- 
hot and glowing. Put Professor Langley observed that the 
toptnost layer was far from being red-hot ; that some of the 
stones could even be touched lightly with the hand ; and 
that, as a matter of fact, the performers carefully picked 
their way, choosing apparently the coolest places. The stones 
were too hot for the Europeans to walk over barefooted, but 
not hot enough, 'it would seem, to Injure the soIes'’’of their 
boots or the hardened native skin. Professor Langley’s 
conclusion is that it was “a most clever and interesting- 
piece of savage magic, but not a miracle”; and that the 
success of the performance largely depended upon the chief 
priest's choice of tlie stone^ a porous basalt, which formed 
an extremely bad conductor of heat. This last observation 
is of interest in.connectioln with Home’s feats, for wood, 
coals, and Coal-cinders form also very bad conductors, as 
anyone can satisfy himself*by actual experiment. A coal, 
red-hot. and blazing at one end, may be held in the bare 
hand .without serious Inconvenience, and may be placed on 
paper without burning it.- It Is certainly noteworthy that 
the particular feat pf Home’s mediumship which is best 
attested and most difficult to explain should meet with 
^corroborative testimony outside the pale of professional 
mediumship, tinless we stretch that word to include Shamans, . 
medicine-men, and Brahmin priests. But it is to be feared 

‘ Lelterm Nalurt, Aug 23 n«l, 1901. 

* From the pages of “ Uncle Remus,” no mean 'lulhonty, it tna> be learnt 
that negtOes. will uke ijp a li\e cov! m theii hantls lo light vhcii pipes wilhal 
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that the evidence points rathcr'.to a skilfully staged illusion 
tlian to a new fact in Nature!* ' 

On the whole then, while the evidence at present adduced 
must, I submit, be held insufHcient to substantiate the preter- 
human or, at lowest, pretemormal power over material nature 
claimed for Home and other mediums, it seems possible that 
the marvels reported were in some cases something, more 
than mere conjuring tricks. At a conjuring performance 
the spectator’s judgment is fooled, but his actual perceptions 
are probably unimpaired ; there is fallacy, but it is of in- 
ference and interpretation, not of the senses.^ In the per- 
formances, especially of Home, there {mpears at times to 
hdve been an actual sense-deception, of the type which is 
commonly known as illusion rather than hallucination; a 
sense-deception, that is, in which the foundation is laid by 
impressions received from the world without, though the 
superstructure may be of imagination all compact When 
Lord Lindsay and his friends saw Home elongated or levi- 
tated, their perceptive faculties, it is suggested, were misled, 
in much the same way as Dr. Stoney’s friend was misled, 
when he saw the imaginary tricycle accident, or the spectator 
at a materialisation stance when he greets the medium 
dressed up in a white sheet and a nightcap as his grand- 

* For the evidence as to the Cre*orde*l 5 n modern times see Jfr. tMS'* 
Mythatogy {1897), diao. xlL ; Pree. S. P. /?., vol. xv. p. i, article by 

Mr. Lane on “The Fire Wsuk,” and the references there given. See also _ 
Auvalfs des Seiente: Psyehiquet for July and'August, 1899, articie by Dr. 
on “Les Dompteurs do Feu”; and jeumat S. P, P., November, ig**- The 
latter contains several descriptions of the feat, as performed in India; amJ, in 
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mother, or as the French sailors were deceived when they 
mistook the branch of a tree ‘for a raft crowded with their 
shipwrecked comrades. 

, The conditions — the subdued light, the emotional stress 
and expectancy of the sitters — were propitious for sense- 
deceptions of this kind ; and one other factor, illustrated by 
the ekample last quoted, may also have contributed to the 
result The group of French sailors no doubt 'assisted and 
encouraged each , other in the erroneous interpretation of 
what they saw, each contributing some fresh item of con- 
firmation or enlargement Something of the kind seems 
liable to occur in any group of persons occupied with 
common objects of thought or dominated by a common 
emotion. The ingenious French writer from whorti the 
illustration is borrowed has propounded the theory that 
in any such group of human beings there is a psychic 
contagion at work which tends to produce uniformity in 
action and judgment. And not only, he argues, will the 
resulting acts and beliefs tend to be uniform, but they 
will represent the instinctive and subconscious rather than 
the rational elements of the individual minds composing 
the group. That a crowd is ahva>'s more impulsive, more 
credulous, and '^ore readily suggestible than the average of 
the individuals composing if is proved by the epidemic 
enthusiasms and epidemic hallucinations which are recorded 
at various periods of the world’s history to have seized upon 
large groups of persons, most of whom probably if left to 
their individual initiative would have been shrewd enough 
or inert enough to resist the impulse.' M. Le Eon’s theory 
was not apparently suggested by experience of spiritualist 
seances ; but such experience certainly lends support to his 
speculations. After hours of waiting in the semi-darkness, 
in strained expectation, the hesitancy of the more cautious 
sitters may, it is conjectured, sometimes be overborne, and 
the unanimous testimony to the ensuing marvels reflect the 
hasty inferences and irresponsible judgment of the least 
critical of the spectators. 

If such quasi-halliicinations did in fact occur at Home’s 
^ilances, his unusual success in producing them may have 
been due to one of two causes, or to both in combination ; 
to his own impressive power, or to the impressibility of his 
sitters. As -regards the ^ecimd point, it has already been 
remarked that the spectators of these higher marvels were 

* Gustave Le Bon, J*tjeA9teptdes r«ulet. Pnns, 1895 
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feu', and obviously selected with great care. The success 
of the fire-ordeal in particular -appears to have depended 
very closely on the quality of the spectators. Moreover, 
there is a good deal of evidence to show that those who were 
admitted to Home’s stances were highly susceptible to sug- 
gestions of various kinds, occasionally taking the form' of 
actual hallucination. Both Lord Adare and the Master of 
Lindsay constantly saw figures which were unquestionably 
not material in the dim light of the sdance-room. The 
Master of Lindsay and others saw the successive colours of 
the rainbow, and afterwards the picture of a landscape, in 
a crystal placed on Home’s head it is noteworthy that at 
one of the sub-committee’s stances with Home the Master 
of Lindsay’s left arm became quite rigid.® Others of the 
attendants at Home’s stances appear to have been hardly 
less impressible. The Hon. Mrs. E. and others saw at a 
dark sdance troops of phantom figures, lights, and spirit eyes, 
all of which were invisible to another witness, Mrs. Hony* 
wood.^ Lady D. is reported to have seen the apparition 
of a magnificent white flower, as large as a dinner-plate, with 
long purple stamens.* H. D. Jencken mentions having seen 
strangers to Home entranced at his s^ances.^_ 

There are, then, some grounds for supposing that the 
habitues of Home’s stances exhibited a suggestibility and 
a tendency to hallucination above the common. Partly this 
was due, it is likely, to peculiarities of temperament in the 
witnesses. But it seems possible that in part it may have 
been due to some power possessed by Home in common 
\Vith other mediums. Madame BlavatSky appears to have 
possessetl on occasion the power of causing the persons m 
her'-train' to see visions and dream dreams.® And two or 


. ' Dialectical Keperl, pp. zo6, 259. * ' . 

* Hill., n. 49. Note also that m his evidence the Master of Lindsay ^ 
that In youth he had at one time been subject to the hallucination of a black 
dog {Deport, p. 21O). 

^ /iid., pp. 128, 367. 

* JP/d, p. jaS, Xhf fwdejjre in this case is sreond-hand. 

* Human Nature, vol. ii. pp. 88 and 144. H. D. Jencken elseuhere 

that on one occasion Home, after pasdng into the trance, went 
"mesmerising” the sitters. He then announced that he was atout . 
elongated, and they saw him elongated accordingly (quoted in Home 8 ^ 

in my Lrfe, Second Senes, p. 177) At Mr. Crookes’ stances some of tn 
present saw hands which were invisible to Mr. Crookes Jiimself; and oen 
Boldero, in a letter to his wife, desentang a stance with Home, writes tnai 
ladies said they saw hands, “I myself saw soreething, but cannot exactly descr 
what it was” (.S’. P. D. /oiimaf, Jtiy, 18S9, p, 125!. • , , , 

“ - ■ ' ' '• • ^ ’m, SoloJ^ff, translated by. Wafler -Leaf. 


pp. 


I Modern I'riestin cf Itts, 
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three persons have testified ^to having seen hallucinatory 
figures and heard sounds., which may also have been 
hallucinatory, in company of Miss Freerd There is, then, 
some evidence for the view that a medium’s equipment may 
include a faculty of inducing false perception m his clients 

^ See instances given in The Alleged llauntmg oj B House. London, 

1899- 



CHAPTER V 


THE MEDIUMSHIP OF STAINTON MOSES 

I N the last chapter an attempt has been made to show 
thdt, whilst the grounds for inferring, from the phenomena 
observed in the presence of so-called mediums, the 
operation of a new physical force or forces are manifestly 
insufficient, the effects produced in certain cases, notably by 
D. D. Home, surpassed those which can reasonably be 
attributed to conjuring, as that word is commonly understood. 
We have already glanced at some of the special conditions 
which, in the exceptional cases referred to, probably helped 
to generate the illusion apparently experienced by the 
spectators. Hut the first and the most potent of these 
conditions remains to be considered — a condition present 
at nearly all raedlumistic performances and, if not in- 
dispensable, at least by the testimony of Spiritualists them- 
selves,^ conducive to successful results-^the predisposition, 
to wit, to believe in .some marvellous power. As alr^dy 
indicated in the discussion on Eglinton’s . slate-writing 
performances,- this receptive attitude on the part of the 
spectators gives to the medium an incalculable advantage 
over the ordinary conjurer. To attempt an analysis of the 
causes of this predisposition to belief would carry us beyond 
the limits of the present work. It will suffice here briefly 
to point to the 'Evidence for its existence, even in persons 
who were wholly unconscious of any such bias ; and to note 
that in the case of Spiritualism there were many contributor 
causes beyond the mere love of the marvellous. The 
attitude of the spectators is perhaps the most striking feature 
in the history of Animal Magnetism and Spiritualism. We 

• See e^. Mr. Massey (/V«v. S, J\ H., voU iv. p. pS) : “It «s antecedently 
probable that something more »s reqiured of Ui^ investigator than the altnoutw 
of a fait-miaded judge — a co-opeiation, nanidy . . . which shall at My rate 
favour and not repress the development of (psyehid force) in the mediam. 

* Above, p. 216. * ■ 
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find it, to go no further back than the 'early years of the 
nineteenth century, in the ♦unquestioning 'acceptance by 
Kemer and other German observers of the dubious feats 
performed by Madame Haufie and kindred somnambules; 
in the eagerness shown by the French magnctisers, from Tardy 
du Montravel, Billot, and Deleuzc, doivn to Luys, Gibier, 
Baraduc, and de Rochas, to accept apports, radiant fluids, 
magnetic transfer, exteriorisation of sensation, and any other 
marvels which their subjects might present to their notice. 

So, in the beginning of the Spiritualist Movement in 
America, Rogers, J. Bovee Dods, Richmond, and others, 
who believed in psychic force only, were hardly 'more 
exacting of evidence for the monstrous legends to which 
they gaw credence than the more numerous "sect who‘sav(5d 
themselves much mental labour by referring all the alleged 
marvels to spirits. The like, as we have shown, may be said 
of Bray, Atkinson, and Serjeant Cox in our own country, 
and of contemporary observers on the Continent. Wc find 
evidence of the same predisf^sition in the constant attribu- 
tion by Spiritualists of mediumistic powers to professional 
conjurers, and in the ingenious hypotheses put fonvard to 
explain auay materialisation fiascoes. 

The benefit of this half-conscious expectation of the 
marvellous was extended, of course, to any commonplace 
trickster who chose to call himself a "medium,” but from the 
published records it seems clear that the most successful 
performers have been those who possessed special gifts, or 
employed special artifices, to enhance this latent pre- 
disposition. We have already dwelt upon the personal 
fascination which seems to have been exercised by Home, 
and the blind confidence in his honesty which he seems 
to have been able to inspire. A prepossessing manner and 
an effect of frankness seem to have characterised Roster,* 
Siaie, ani TnaTtaget, Simmons/- and may lae observed 
in Duguid and many living mediums. Again, in the case 
of young girls and children, personal beauty'or the apparent 
ingenuousness of childhood no doubt played their part in 
disarming criticism. 

More potent means to the same end were, for most minds, 
the various devices employed for trading on tlie affections or 
exciting the religious emotions. Of the part played by 
personation of the dead, and messages to the bereaved from 

’ Sec varioos accounts ot uitemews with Foster pnnted in the Sfim/ua/ 
Afa^zinc for 1S62 ^ > 

* Sec eg- the mtcrrlew with Slade in the tVorUt 30th Aug , 
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the spirit world, , it, is not necessary to speak. But the 
religious bait, though rarely so conspicuous, was probably 
not less effective, . The Davenport Brothers, as we have seen, 
carried in their train the Rev, J. B. Ferguson, an eloquent 
preacher and enthusiastic convert. Many mediums, as we 
have seen in the case of Home, arrived at the same result 
by interspersing with physical phenomena religious rhapsbdies 
and exhortations to a higher morality. 

But, after all, the most valuable asset of a medium is the 
trust inspired by his position and reputation. Even when 
repeated e.xposures had made it difficult, for the more 
intelligent Spiritualist at any rate, to uphold through evil 
and good report the honesty of the professional psychic, 
their.faith in the private medium remained for long unshaken. 
It was on the phenomena occurring in the presence of private 
mediums that the late Professor Sidgwick laid most stress, 
not merely because of the presumption against the existenw 
in their case of that laboriously acquired skill in legerdemain 
to which it was reasonable to attribute the performance 
in the case of professionals, but also, and mainly, because 
of the absence of the grosser motives to fraud.^ 

An attitude of receptivity towards marvels occurring in 
the presence or through the agency of persons of presumed 
honesty is not merely natural, but within limits reasonable. 
My own experience supplies me with an apt illustration of 
the prepotent influence in such circumstances of a belief m 
the good faith of the performer.- About fifteen years ago- 
some persons of my acquaintance described to me a curious 
feat performed by one of their friends. The gentleman in 

question, Mr. C , possessed, they assured me, a peculiar 

magnetic' force, which enabled him to exercise attraction 
on objects made of iron. I was invited to meet Mr. C — ^ 
a few days_ later, and after some urgency on my part 
consented to give me an exhibition of his powers. Taking 
the poker from the hearth, he seated himself, and placed the 
poker upright between his outstretched./knees, with its knob 
resting on the ground. The poker remained at first poised 
in a vertical position, without any apparent support, and then 
gently inclined to one side or the other, following the 
guidance of a finger held two or three inches above it, 

I accepted the phenomenon in all good faith, as an instance 


vol. 


See his first presidential address to the S.P.R. (_Prec., vol. i. p- 7)> 
I have unfortunately destroyed my notes of this incident, and tefate it 


meraory. 
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of a hitherto unsuspected magnetic power latent in the 
human organism , and it was not until some days later that 
I learnt from another source the secret of the trick — a loop 
of human hair attached to the trousers of tJie -operator 
In this case tlie attitude of unquestioning acceptance 
which I displayed was due mainly to the assurance pre- 
viously given me by my hosts (one at least of whom, as 
1 have since learnt, was in the secret) that the performance 
was not of the nature of conjuring, but a genuine display of 
abnormal powers That the means taken in this instance 
to prepare my mmd for the exhibition went beyond the 
bounds of permissible mystification I am not prepared to 
say But in a case recorded by Professor Sid^vick, where 
a trick of a similar nature was performed on many occasions, 
in presence of different witnesses, by a gentleman of good 
social position and some scientific standing, there can be 
no question that the limits of honour and fair dealing were 
overstepped The performer, not content v</ith repeated 
verbal assurances to that effect, ultimately signed a forma! 
declaration that the phenomena had “not ^en produced 
by normal means ” ^ 

In these two cases the receptivity of the spectators was 
based mainly on reliance on the ordinary laws governing 
social intercourse But when the personal vanity of the 
witness IS more directly implicated, as in the case of a master 
who has vaunted the marvels performed by his servant , 
or when, as between near relatives the affections are Strongly 
engaged, this receptivity frequently amounts to infatuation 
A striking instance of this frame of mind is given by 
Sir John Forbes" One A B, a lawyer, invited Fprbes to 
test the clairvoyance of his office boy, George Goble 
Forbes, after two or three meetings, conclusively exposed 
the trickery employed, and Goble, in the preswee of his 
master and others, confessed the imposture But, after 
Sir John's departure, the boy pretended that his confession 
had been extracted from him m mesmeric trance, that he was 
innocent of conscious imposture, and proceeded to demon- 
strate, to his master's complete satisfaction, that his clair- 
voyant powers were m the main genuine* 

* Some account of thu casel» gi\cn jn the JaurntlS P R , July 1S94 

’ JUhs ra tins if VttMerum tendon 1S45 

* See also Jq thus connection the acoosat cwtn by iotbes of the exposure of 

the deception employed by Miss MaiUseau^ sen-ant Jane and compare Miss 
Maitinean s oMin commenU on the subject edition sol ii , 

p. ii)S, etc.) Another sinking iHtfalrauon IS given above, pp. gi-9-t 

II — T 
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One of my colleagues on the Council of the S.P.R. has 
related to me a similar case. Some years since he was 
asked to investigate the mediumship of two children. After 
a more or less prolonged inquiry he succeeded in ascertaining 
that, systematic trickery had been practised; trickery of an 
unusually daring and complicated kind, involving records 
of a permanent nature which could not be explained away. 
He'-’obtained confession from the children, and, laid his 
proofs before the father and elder brother, the former a well- 
known professional man. Their confidence in the children 
was shaken for the time ; but the effect lasted only for a day 
or two, and then the habit of belief, rooted as it was in the 
affections, resumed possession- In my own experience I 
have met with more than* one case of the kind, (though 
I am unfortunately withheld from giving full details) in 
Which, conclusive proof having* been obtained of fraud on the 
part of a private medium, the other members of the circle 
have chosen to retain their belief in the medium and his 
phenomena, at the cost of deliberately closing eyes and ears 
to the incriminating evidence. 

In the case which is now to be discussed the medium 
united all the advantages above referred to. He possessed 
the friendship and perfect trust of his-sitters ; he was aided 
by the religious emotions inspired by his trance utterances; 
he could appeal to an unstained character and the record of 
a life of honourable activity. , ‘ ' 

William Stamton Moses,* known, for many years to 


« 1 The account of Sfainton Moses’ life and feoT^ given in the text is detived, 
apart from the author's personal knowledge of 'the subject of the memoje ana 
conversation wjth some of hb friends;’ from the following sources : — • 

.(tr) The mediuni’s own pubheations: PifCkegraphy, London, 

Idenlity, 1879 ; Higher Aspeeti of SpintuaKsm, 18S0 \ and the Spirit 
which, originaiiy published in 1883, were reprinted after his death in a.Mefnonti 
Edition (I^ndon, 1894), with a short biographical notice by Mr. Cburlton Spottr 
the son of the’ Dr. Speer mentioned in the text. This latter work will be referr* 
to hereafter as the ' Memorial Edition. . . 

A series of articles, " Kecords of Private Sc'ances,” which appeared a w 
Spiritualist newspaper Light in the years 189a, 1893, the earlier portion 
under "Moses’ o^vn editorship and supervision. These records consisted 
contemporary notes of the seances made by hfrs. Speer, and of portions 
Stainton Moses’ own fuller and more finided reports 01 the same sittings _ 

(r) Two articles by Mr. F. W, H. Myers, in Proceedings S. P. /!., vois. ^ 
xi., entitled “The Experiences of W. Stamton Moses.” In 
Mr. Myers included much evidence heretofore unpublished, the chief item oe 5 
extracts from hir. Moses’ _MS. note-books, testimonials to character, and repor 
of seances from private friends. ' , «• » . 

(rf) From 1S74 onwards Mr. Moses was a frequent contributor to . . 

Spiritualist periodicals, chiefly Human Mature, the’ S/iritua/ist, and , 

I have not found it practicable, from the linnt| of spicej to refer m ucUi 
these contributions. 
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Spiritualists all over the world under his pseudonym of 
“M.A., Oxon," was born in I'Jovember, 1839, at Donlngton,' 
in Lincolnshire, his father being head master of the Grammar 
School there. At Bedford Grammar School, which he 
entered in his sixteenth year, he carried off several 'prizes, 
and 'ultimately an exhibition. He matriculated at E.xeter 
College, Oxford, at Michaelmas, 1858, taking a third class 
in Classical Moderations at Michaelmas, jS6o. Shortly 
before his final examination his health unfortunately broke 
down, and he was compelled to go abroad for a year to > 
recruit, and content himself with a pass degree. On leaving^ 
Oxford he was ordained, and‘ from 1863 to 1870 acted as 
a curate, first in the Isle of Man and later in West of 
England. Towards the end of^ this period his health, never 
apparently robust, again failed/and an affection oT the throat 
finally compelled him to give up parish work. In 1870 
accordingly he came up to London, and took up his resi- 
dence with some friends, Dr. and Mrs. Stanhope Speer, 
acting as tutor to their young son. In 1871 or 1872 he 
obtained the appointment of English master in University 
College School, which he held until 1889,' when failing health 
compelled him to retire. He died in 1892. His constitution 
during the last few ypsLrs of his life appears to have almost 
completely broken down. He suffered from extreme 
depression and nervous prostration, and severe neuralgic 
pains. The immediate cause of his death, it is understood, 
was Bright’s disease. ‘Alike as a parish clergyman, a school- 
master, and a private tutor, he seems to have discharged his - 
duties efficiently and conscientiously, and to the day of his 
death be retained the respect and often the warm regard 
of those who were brought into contact with him. ' , 

But the forgoing brief account expresses but one side 
of the life of Stainton Moses. In the spring of 1872; at the 
instance of his friend Mrs. Speer, he read R. Dale Owen's 
book. The Debatable Land. -Much impressed with what he 
read, he visited alone or in company with the Speers various 
mediums, Lottie Fowler, Williams, and Home being the chief, 
and sat in many private circles. Soon he developed medium- 
istic powers of his own, which manifested themselves first 
in physical phenomena, later in automatic writing. He 
rapidly came to tH? front of the spiritualistic movement, 
took a large part in fo.unding the British National Associa- 

‘ So Mr. Mjers \Proc. S. J\*X, wot uc 248) In Ihe Dutumarj' ej 
Naiunal Biography the name is s^U “ Donisgton ” Tlictc are places of cither 
name m Liocolnshtre 
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tion of SpiritualistSj served on^the Council of the Psycho- 
logical Society, and until 1886, when he resigned because 
of the Society's attitude towards Eglinton and other public 
mediums, on that of the Society for Psychical Research, and 
was president, from 1884 until his death, of the London 
Spiritual Alliance. He also acted for many years as the 
editor of Light. It may be claimed for him, indeed, that he 
was .at once the most prominent figure in the domestic 
activities of the Spiritualist movement; the ablest and most 
respected champion of the Spiritualist position ; and in his 
own person an exponent of tb? various phases of medium- 
istic power second only to Home himself. 

. Of the chief events of Moses’ mediumship we hav'e 
fortunately very full records. From June, 1872, he sat 
regularly for some years, sometimes as frequently as four 
or five times a w.eek, with his two old friends, Dr. and 
Mrs. Speer; Mr. F. W. Percivai and a few otlier specially 
favoured persons being from time to time admitted to the 
circle. Of the happenings at these circles we have in the 
first place an account by the medium himself, compiled, 
since during many of the manifestations he was entranced 
and oblivious of what was talcing place, largely from informa- 
tion supplied to him by the other witnesses ; we have also an 
account by Mrs. Speer, somewhat briefer as re^rds the 
physical phenomena, but adequate ; and a still briefer and 
more fragmentary record, covering a portion only of the 
period, from Dr. Speer. There are also a few independent 
accounts by Mr. Percivai, Mr. Charlton T. Speer, and others, 
not regular members of the circle: These documents are 
fairly concordant; the most noticeable difference being that 
the medium .-himself records many details, which do not 
appear in the other accounts, of tests and corroborative 
circumstances,' . . 

..From Mrs. Speer’s account it would appear that up to the 
^middle of August, 1872, the phenomena observed consisted 
'exclusively of raps and movements of the table with con- 
'tact.^ On the 30th July the raps showed intelligence for the 
first time, and answered the questions of the sitters. _ On the 
17th of August of the same year, after an intermission o 
abouftwo weeks, Moses joined the Speers at Douglas* 


^ Twe or three instances of this Lind are quoted in the Awinotes < 
subsequent pages. 

1S7Z, at a seance 
liim, well-matked 


a this and 


at ^^hich Mrs. Speer and her two coustas were 
movemeats of the table were observed vztthwt eon'aci j / 
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Isle of Man That evening there were loud and frequent 
raps at the stance, and forty-nine spirits announced their 
presence On the following morning, Sunday, "a butter- 
knife was lifted out of a deep glass butter dish and ^thrown 
down upon the table, no visible hand near it”^ Later m 
the day a memorable manifestation took place, which is thus 
recorded by Dr Speer — 

“On Sunday morning, August iSth, 1872, my wife and family, 
and the Rev W Moses, who had only arnved on Fnday night, went 
to St George’s Church, Douglas, Isle of Man On returning the 
latter went into his bedroom, and immediately came out and called 
me to witness the manner m which, during his absence, certain 
articles of toilet, etc., to wit, a wnhng case, a fly book, and a pdcket 
note book, had been symmetrically placed on the centre of the bed 
We at once noticed the crucial appearance exhibited and hazarded 
a guess as to the intention thereof We left the room and shortly 
after returned, when we found that a skull cap lying on the chest of 
drawers had been placed on the bed post, while the- clencal white 
collar, which Mr M had removed not many minutes’ before, had 
been placed like a halo around the upper portion of the developing 
cross (It should here be noticed that our express surmises as to 
the design apparently m progress were confirmed by various loud, 
distinct raps on the foot board ^ We again left the room for a time, 
and found that now the lower limb of the cross had been lengthened 
by the addition of two ivory backed clothes bnishes. We descended 
to dinner, having locked the door and taken the key with us." After 
dinner, and while sitting round the table at dessert, the conversation 
naturally (on the children leaving) reverted to these extraordinary 
proceedings, when immediately inamfestations commenced all around 
Mr Jloses— raps on the table, thuds on the floor, raps, loud and 
repeated on the back of his chair A tune played on the table 
with my fingers was accurately imitated , the table with all on it was 
moved out of its place and everything shaken This was put a stop 
to by request, but the milder phenomena persisted, and, it may 
be said once for aYi, continued lift nine p m Mr IvL suggested that 
I should go up to his room again I did so, and found, on unlocking 
the door, that two paper knives had been placed like rays to the 
right and left of the cross bar of the cross I again locked the door, 
put the key m my pocket, and came downstairs In about half an 
hour we returned and found that two additional articles had been 
appended We again left and locked the door, and on return after 
another half hour the cross bad been fully developed into halo and 
rays, while the skull-cap had been placed above all as in a ctowd,”® 

^ Airs. Speer, in Light, Feb. xjth, 1S92 Moses {titJ ) says the butter knife 
was “thrown on. the table utall 

* Moses says {Light, tjth FeU, 1692) that Dr Sgter locked the door and put 
the key >n lus yxfcket * /Vk S ^ , vol is p 265 
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Finally a piece of paper and pencil were left in the room, 
and a monogram containing the initials of two friends of the 
medium’s was subsequently found written thereon. 

In ,ilrs, Spee/s'records of the following 'day we find the 
•first 'account of-’ two manifestations which were specially 
' characteristic of Moses* mediumship : — 

. "August 19th. — Mr. S. M. and Dr. S. sat alone, and had letters 
and pamphlets brought to them, taken from the room in which 1 was 
thtfi iiiting in the light. Papers and gloves were thrown upon the 
table," also a quantity of scent.” ’ 

’ -At later stances “apports” of this kind were of frequent 
occurrence; amongst the objects so introduced, sometimes 
.by 'fequest of the sitter?, som^imes spontaneously, were 
‘books, opera-glasses, glov«, pincushions, shells, large stones, 
snuff-boxes, candlesticks, a chamois horn, and Parian 
statuettes. Seed pearls, cameos, jewels, and other precious 
objects 'were also occasionally brought and given to the 
sitters. 'The introduction of liquid scent— sometimes of 
familiar perfume, heliotrope, jasmine, verbena, sandalwood, 
sometimes unrecognised — was again a frequent feature in 
the stances from this time onwards. Sometimes it would 
be sprayed through the air, sometimes poured as from a 
vessel into the upturned hands of the sitters; frequently 
it would be found oozing from the medium's head and 
running down, like the precious ointment of Aaron, to his 
beard. 

’ Under the 30th August Mrs. Speer^s diary contains the 
bald record: “Many things were brought from different 
parts of the house through the locked doors this ev’cning. 
Mr. S. M. was levitated, and when I felt for his feet they were 
hanging in' mid-air, while his head must have almost touched 
the ceiling.” * Dr. Speer, recording a '* levitation ” at a later 
'date (Dec. 3rd, 18/2), contents himself with remarking! 
“Mri M. was floated about, and a laige dining-room 
was 'placed od the table.” Mrs. Speer in her independent 
account says, “ The physical manifestations were very strops* 
Mr. S. M. was levitated.” She adds that they sat in firelight, 
the stances as a rule being held in darkness more or less 
tomplete,* 

' Mc>s«’ own account of this incident {ifuman ttalure, l874, ’ 

Pnc. S. r. sol. ix. p. 261) is modi foller. He records that he *** ‘"‘{ 
conscious of floating about the room, and that he placed a pencil 
his chest and marked Ihe spot opposite to him on the wall paper. Tnis ma 
was afterwards ascertained lo ic more than six feel from the floor. 

* Light, March 5lh, 1892. 
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c » 

On the 22nd August Moses' > hand wrote automatically, 
for the first time in stance. On the -19th of the following 
month “ direct ” writing was obtained. A * piece of paper 
was placed under the table in the dark, and when the gas 
was lighted a message was found signed “ Imperator." ^ 
Direct writing was afterwards obtained on several occasions) 
amongst the spirits who thus communicated being Charles 
Louis Napoleon Buonaparte. i • '■ 

On the tgth December, 1872, the controlling spirit, 
“ Imperator,” spoke (in the darkness) in the direct yoice. 
Thereafter this manifestation also was of frequent occurrence. 

On December 31st yet another new manifestation was 
vouchsafed. Hitherto the^ ihedium alone had been privileged 
to see spirit lights and phwtom f6rms at the circle. On this 
occasion both Dr. and Mrs.. Speer saw a large cross of light 
behind the medium’s head, and later •' a li^»e of light of ^eat 
brilliancy, reaching several feet high and .moving from side 
to side.”* This column of light was seen again on May nth, 
1873. But on May 2Sth Kirs. Speer records that globe- 
shaped lights floated about the room; and from this date 
onwards the spirit lights seen, as described by both Dr. and 
Mrs. Speer, were mostly globular, about the size of an orange, 
or rather larger. Mrs. Speer first describes these lights in 
detail in notes of a silting held on 23rd June, 1873 : — 

"This evening we were told lo sit for spirit lights. We sat in 
a laige upstairs room communicating with a smaller one; the door 
between the rooms >vas left open, a curtain drawn across, atjd a 
large square opening made in it at the top part of the curtain. 
Mr. S. M. sat in the snyiU room. Dr. S. and Mrs. S. in the larger 
one, at a small table ;ust outside the curtain. Mr. S. M. was 
quickly entranced, and remained so for an hour. During that time 
many beautiful spirit lights appeared through the aperture of the 
curtain; some were very large, and shaped like the egg of an 
ostrich and^ quite as large. The colour varied ; some resembled 
pure moonlight, others had a blue tinge, while others were dazzlingly 
bright. They suddenly appeared at the opening, moved around, 
and then vanished, when another kind would come, to disappear 
in the same mysterious manner. Musical sounds then came around 
us. Both rooms were often quite illuminated through the bright- 
ness of the lights."* 

^ LiShl, rjth Feb., 1S92. Closes adds S7th Feb ) that before placing 

the paper under theitable he lore off a comer and handed \t lo Dr Speer, in 
order to identify the paper subseqnefiUy. On the manner in which this “test” 
can be evaded see the account of asimilu test with Duguid (above, pp..S^7) 

* Ihd , 1 2th March, 1892. Dr. Speer adds, “ This column of light I placed 
my hand upon, as seen upon the wall " (/Vw. S. P. /! , vol it. p. 207). 

* /fid, 30lh July, 1892. 
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•The only other physical phenomena calJing for special 
notice are the musical sounds. At first the only sounds 
were raps and blows. But in the early months of 1873 
“electrical ” sounds \vere heard. On March 24th Mrs. Speer 
recotcfs the occurrence of a sound which Dr. Speer likened 
to the notes of a stringed instrument sounding in the air.^ 
'Thereafter musical sounds developed rapidly.'in frequency 
and variety. In September, 1874, Mrs. Speer gives a detailed 
catalogue of them, enumerating ten or more varieties, in- 
cluding the harp, tambourine, fairy-bells, and various stringed 
instruments, &,nd ascribing their production to eight difierent 
spirits. Amongst these disembodied mustctans, it is interest- 
ing to note, was'that most versatile spirit Benjamin Franklin.* 

.From this brief sketch of the physical manifestations 
will be clear that the mediUmship of Stainton Moses, in this 
aspect at all events, added nothing to the evidence for Spirit- 
ualism. If we leave out of the account for the moment the 
difficulties involved in the supposition that a man of his 
character and antecedents should lend himself to trickef)’, 
there is nothing in^tfie manifestations produced in his presence 
to suggest any other explanation. All that was done has 
been done again and again by fraudulent mediums and 
naughty children, and done under, conditiohs* much less 
favourable. Stainton Moses had the advantage of darkness 
more complete than .that afforded to most mediums For 
the greater part of the long period under review his only 
sitters were two old friends, to whom the bare suspicion of 
dishonesty on the part of their tried and trusted fellow- 
worker, the man whom they had selected to be the tutor 
of their son, would have seemed a monstrous thing. No 
tests of any kind were imposed, and the controlling spirit, 
speaking through tJie mouth of the medium.^ sternly re- 
pressed any attempt in that direction.® The introduction 
of strangers was also discouraged j * and though a fc'V 


' nth June, 1892. * /Au/., zSlh Jan., >893. - , 

* IIer» is one instance. On Sunday, ist December, 1872, Ur- 
suggested, -^vhilst a spirit message was Ixring rapped out, that all hands snf>ui 
l>e Tcaiothil from the table. The manifestations al once ceased, and were not 
resumed that evening. " Imperator”&iled to atlend at the next tno sitin'^ ; 
and Ixring questioned on his reappearance, on Sunday the 8th, as to the f***^'*j^^f 
his silence, '“he alludetl"-— to quote Mis, Speer’s notes — “to the time 

Dr. S. -vrished for a test in the middle of a sentence. The medium ana *” 1 ^, 
thought it unwise and unnecessary, hence the iaharraony. We ^,1 

‘Were you olTended with Dr, S.?’ * Yes' (was rappexl out >ery deciaeuiyj 
{LMt, 5 ih March, 1892). ' , . 

* See Mrs. Speer's record of isth December, tS 72 r “ ' Imj«rstor wi 
Indignant that w c had allowed a stranger into our sAnce-room. ' 
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favoured persons were admitted later, their,-presence seemed 
to exercise an injurious influence over the physical manifesta- 
tions, so that the phenomena were often limited to elevating 
discourse from " Imperator.”* 

It was hardly to be expected that in a circle constitvited 
as described actual proofs of fraud should come to light 
But, it is noteworthy that even in the records written by the 
Speer^ family, under the influence of a strong prepossession 
in favour of the medium, there ire many suspicious circum- 
stances. Thus Dr. Speer records' that op’ one occasion, 
stretching out his hand in the dark, he encountered another 
hand in the middld of the table, where no hand shbuld hai^e 
been: the medium ostensibly fitting at some distance from 
the table.” "The spirit lights are described as hard, round, 
and cold to the touch, a description consistent 'with the 
supposition that they consisted of round bottles of phos- 
phorised oil. At some of the early stances Dr. and Mrs. 
Speer were requested to rub their hands together, quickly 
when the lights appeared, in order tO generate power— a 
device which might naturally suggest Jtscif to a trickster 
as a convenient means of checking the impulses of unseason- 
able curiosity,® It is to be noted further that hands, and 
occasionally a forearm, were seen holding the lights.* Again, 
In a passage 'to ‘which my attention was directed by Dr. 
Hodgson, we have the record — by the medium himself— of 
what appears to have been a miscarriage 'to the bottle of 
phosphorised oil. After describing the appearance of several 
large lights, Mr. Moses writes ; — 

“Suddenly thSre arose from below me, apparently under the 
table, or near the floor, right under my nose, a cloud of luminous 
smoke, just like phosphorus. It fum^ up in great clouds, until 
I seemed to be on fire, and rushed from the room in a panic I 
nvas fairly frightened, and could not tell what was happening I 
rushed to the door and opened it, and so to the front door. My 
hands seemed to be ablaze, and left their impress on the door and 
bandies It blazed for a while after I had touched it, but soon wer^t 
out, and no smell or trace remained. . . . There seemed to be no 
end of smoke. It smelt distinctly phosphoric, but. the smell 
evaporated as soon as I got out of the room into the'^air,”® 

* See espeaally Mrs Speer’s records of the stances to which Mr. Pctdval was 
admitted in the summer of 1873 

* AVof, 5 . /t A’., sol u p 314 • 

* Light, 13th Aug., 1893 ; free. P. it, toI iic. p 323, etc. 

* fhd., 13th Aug , 1S92 } Proe, S. P, K., vol ix p. 317, etc 

* litd , vol XI p 45 
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‘ Again, note this significant episode, recorded by Mr. 
Charlton Speer as one of the two most satisfactory “test” 
incidents in his experience: — 

, ^“We were sitting one night as usual, and I had in front of rae, 
'With 'my hand resting upon a piece of notepaper with a pencil 
•'.close by» Suddenly Stainton Moses, who was sitting exactly 
' opposite to me, exclaimed, ‘There is a very bright column of light 
1 behind'you.' Soon afterwards he said that the column of light had 
•developed into a-^int form. I asked him if the face was familiar 
to him, and he replied in the negative, at the same time describing 
the head hnd features. When the sdance was concluded I examined 
my sheet of paper, which my hand had never left, and found written 
op it a message and the signature.”*' ' 


, It is perhaps fair to assume that when Mr. Speer’s atten- 
■'fion ivas thus directed’ what was going on behind his back, 
heimomentarily at least diverted his attention from the paper 
on ‘which his hand rested. 

Mr. Moses himself, in his published writings,® was wont 
to attach considerable importance to the evidence for the 
doctrines of Spiritualism afforded by the communications, 
ostensibly from the spirits of deceased persons, received 
through his mediumship. Of communicators who thus 
, claimed to furnish definite proof of their identity, Mr. Myers, 
who has collected the evidence under this head in a con- 
venient form, reckons thirty-eight Jn all.® Of these tiurty- 
’eight persons some had been known in life to Moses himself 
or to other members of the circle; some, such as Bishop 
Wilberforce, Swedenborg, or President Garfield, were 
historical personages; yet others were individuals of no 
special eminence, and without any apparent point of contact 
with 'Mr. Moses or his circle. 

In one important particular the evidence of identity in 
these cases is superior to that generally furnished through 
so-called clairvoyant mediums. In marked contrast to the 
vague generalities which commonly pass for tests, Mr. Moses 
spirits lyere prodigal of names, dates, and other concrete 
factSi.which lend themselves to ready verification. Here is 
an tixam'ple: “On February 28th, 1874, a spirit 
Vaps a'ri'd'gave the name ‘ Rosamira.’ She said that she diea 
»..at Torquay on January loth, 1874, and that she had hyeo at 
Kilburn.* She stated that her husband’s name was Lnn* 


* Memorial Edttiars, latrodnctioii, p. will. 

* Especially in his 

’ Proc. S. P. A’., vol. xi. pp. 64, etc. 

‘ Mr. Moses liv^ for some yean at Birehington Road, Kilbum. 
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caster’”, and added later that his chnstnn name %vas 
“ Ben ’ As a matter of fact the whole of these particulars 
given at the stance at the end of rcbruary, are to be fohnd 
in the notice of the death m the Daxfy Tekgrapli of Janifary 
1 5th preceding ^ t i 

The case is typical Mr Moses' spirits habitually furnished 
accurate obituaries, or gave si^oh other particulars of their 
lives as could be gathered from the daily papers, from pub- / 
lished biographies, or from the Annual Register and other 
works of reference All the spirits, indeed, gave their n^mes, 
with one exception — an exception so significant that the 
case IS worth recording ThQ P/tll Mall Gasette for Februaiy 
2ist, 1874 contains the following item of intelligence “A 
cabdnver out of employment this morning threw himself 
under a steam roller which was being used m repairing the 
road in York Place Marylebone,, and was killed tm- 
mediately” Mr Moses was present at a stance, that 
evening, and his hand was controlled, ostensibly by the 
spirit of the unhappy suicide, to write, an account of the 
incident, and to draw a rough picture of a horse attached 
to a vehicle The name of the dead man, it will be seen, 
does not appear in the newspaper account, and out of the 
thirty eight spirits who gave proofs of their identity through 
the mediumship of Mr Moses this particular spirit alone 
chose to remain anonymous* 

No account of the life of Stamton Moses could be com 
plete without some notice, of his Spirit Teachings, a senes of 
automatic writings w^ich began in March, 1873, and con 
tmued uninterruptedly for ten years from that date, and with 
lessened frequency down to the time of his death At first 
cramped and hesitating, the writing soon came to flow 
readily, and, according to his own statement, without any 
conscious intervention on the part of the mortal penman 
Indeed, Moses tells us that he was able to read a book or 
otherwise occupy his mind during their production The 
communications were in diflerenthandwntings and purported 
to proceed from different spirits of whom ‘ Impehrtor,’ the 
guiding spirit at the physical seances, was the chief*< The 
original writings, which fill twenty four note-books, ^wgre left 
to Moses literary executors at his death, and are still,, 

/ 

* Proc 5 ^ , voJ *1 pp 75 and 89 , 

* Ibid , Yol XI p 77 In a {oiraei woiV Slvdxei in Psychical Rtstarch, pp 

J25 33 I have given a deWiJed anal^s s of these alleged spirit messages received 
by ^^r Stamton Moses. To that acconat I would refer the reader who desires 
{urther mfonnalion on Ihe subject » 
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I beHeve, preserved for inspection. Rut the SpiHf Teachings 
published in, his lifetime contained copious selections, 
especially from the earlier writings, chiefly those given in 
-.the year 1873. At the time when the automatic writings 
began 'Stainton Moses, it will be remembered, had but 
. recently left behind him^ seven or eight years of active work 
as a parish clergyman. * He still professed Christtanify, and 
though he soon ceased to wear the distinguishing dress of an 
Anglican priest, the title *' Rev.” continued, at any rate for 
many years, to bfe prefixed to his name in the prospectus of 
University College School and other documents.^ 

Naturally, therefore, these earlier communications purport- 
ing to proceed from disembodied spirits were occupied 
almost exclusively with the problems of theology and 
eschatologyv ” Imperator,” or some other spirit, writing 
through the medium’s hand, would expound the Spiritualist 
creed, gently leading*away from the orthodox Christian 
doctrine, and Mr. Moses in his own proper person would 
question, hesitate, and hint doubts as to;the lawfulness and 
the authority of the new teaching. Throughout the years 
1872 and 1873 we can trace in the automatic writing the 
gradual widening of the writer’s theological views, under 
,a guidance which, whether proceeding, as the communications 
asserted, from the ministrations of an angelic fellowship, or 
merely the reflection in his own inner spirit of the new 
beliefs and modes of thought at work in the environment, 
did, in fact, represent influences foreign to those which had 
hitherto shaped his conscious thought. Here is an extract 
from a discourse written by “Imperator” in June, i 873 > 
setting forth the reign of law in world to come: — 

“ Immutable laws govern the results of deeds. Deeds of good 
advance the spirit, whilst deeds of evil degrade and retard it. 
Happiness is found in progress, and in gradual assimilation to the 
godlike and the perfect. The spirit of divine love animates the acts, 
and in mutual blessing the spirits find their happiness. For them 
.there \% y/S craving far slu^ish idltoess, no cessation of desire 
for progressive advancement in knowledge. Human passions ^d 
human rieeds and wishes are gone with the body, and the spirit lives 
, a spirit h'fe.of purity, progress, and love. Such is its heaven. 

'\y “We know of no hell save that within the soul, a hell wnicn 
is fed by the flame of unpurified and untamed lust and 
which' is kept alive by remorse of agony and sorrow, which »s 
fraught with the pangs that spring unbidden from the results of past 

' His name appears as Rev. W. Stanton Moses in the list of members of the 
S.'P.R. for 1SS5, the last ye.ar of bis membership. 
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misdeeds, and from which the only escape lies m retracing the steps 
and in cultivating the qualities which shall bear fruit m love and 
knowledge of God , 

“ Of punishment we know indeed, but it is not the vindictive ^ 
lash of an angry God, but the natural outcome of consaous sin,' 
remediable by repentance and atonement and reparation personally 
wrought out m pain and shame, not by coward cries for mercy 
and by feigned assent to statements which ought to create a 
shudder 

The matter is, no doubt, well expressed, and, as the medium 
himself said of the discourse from which the extract is taken. 
It seems rational, if not in accordance with popular con- 
ceptions of Christian doctrind But it needed not that a 
spirit should descend from the seventh sphere — such m effect 
was " Imperator's ” position — ta preach views whtch could 
heard from any Unitarian pulpit. 

Here is another extract, undated, but written apparently 
a little later in the same year, descriptive of the triumph 
of Spiritualism The style shows “ Imperator " at his best — 

“ We tell you, friend, that the end draws nigh It shall not be 
always so As it was m the days which preceded the coming 
of the Son of ^^an, as it has been in the midnight hours which 
precede every daydawn from on high, so it is now The night 
of Ignorance is fast passing away The shackles which pnestcraft 
has hung around struggling souls shall be knocked off, and m place 
of fanatical folly and ignorant Pharisaism and misty speculation 
jou shall have a reasonable religion and a divine faith You shall 
have ncher views of God, truer notions of your duty and destiny, 
you shall know that they whom you call dead are alive amongst you, 
living, as they lived on earth, only more really , ministenng to you 
with undimmished love , animal^ in their unwearying intercourse 
with the same affection which they bore to you whilst they were 
yetincamed 

“ It was said of the Chnst that He brought life and immortahty 
V/gVA Yo VTi \ViaTi ’ifitravA Tkie 

outcome of the revelation of jCIhnst, which is only now beginning to 
be seen amongst men, is, m its truest sense, the abolition bf death, the 
demonstration of immortality In the great truth — roan neyer dies, 
cannot die, however he may wish tl — in that great truth rests the key 
to the future The immortality of man, held not as an article 
of faith, a clause m a creed, but as a piece of personal knowledge 
and individual experience, this is the keynote of the religion of 
the future In its trail come all the grand truths we teach, all 
tlie noblest conceptions of duty, the grandest views of destmy, 
the truest realisations of life. * 

1 Mentonal L htiOH pp 77, 7S 
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“ You cannot grasp them now. They daze andibewilder your, 
spirit, unaccustomed to such a glare. But mark well, friend, brief 
space shall pass before you recognise in our words the lineaments of 
•‘truth, the aspect of the dmne,^; +Imperator.”^ 

The doctrines taught were, of course, not novel, nor such 
.as need lay claim to celestial inspiration. They were the 
common property of a considerable group of thinkers at that 
time who, whilst retaining a belief in a future life, found 
themselves unable. to accept the popular interpretation of the 
Christian tra'ditlon they are to be found in particular in all 
the Spiritualist writings, from the Great Hannonia of 
Andrew Jackson Davis to the Debatable Land of Robert 
Dale Owerf, which had formed the medium's propedeutic 
in mediumistic'lore. "With Moses, indeed, as atman of good 
education, the ideas are clothed m more becoming form, the 
whole teaching is more consistent and reasonable than with 
most of his ptedecessbrs. The style rarely effervesces, on 
the one hand, with sounding rhetoric and sparkling in- 
coherence,' nor ‘degenerates, on the other, into bald common- 
place. The writings are surprisingly uniforni in their sober 
rationalism, are characterised by the loftiest ethical pretensions 
and by something like genuine religious fervour. But, after 
all, as witli most automatic utterances, the thought is lacking 
in definiteness, as the language in which it is embodied^ is 
lacking in distinction. We meet with the continual repetition 
of similar sentiments, clothed in almost identical words. 
After a few pages of the kind of stuff above quoted we 
find we are. no forwarder with the argument, and we see 
no particular reason why “Iraperator" should hot go on 
for ever, like ,*3 recurring decimal. Of mundane literature 
the Spirit Teachhigs most resemble sermons, but they are 
not amongst the best of their class. 

Such, in brief, were the works of the Reverend William 
Stainton Moses, It remains to construct, if we can, an 
intelligible conception of the man. It seems to me clear, 
as I have, tried to show, that there Is nothing in the 
of either 'the physical or the mental phenomena describea 
to reqdjre the operation of any supernormal agency. 
in/defa'uifjbf any sufficient evidence from other sources tna 
phylsical manifestations of this kind are ever duc'^ sue 
Hypothetical agencies, it seems reasonable to conclude tna 
all th'e.marvels reported at the stances were, in fact, 
by fhe .medium’s own hands: that it was he who tilted fne 
table and produced the raps ; that the scents, the seed pearls, 

* Mtmoriat Edition, p. 133. 
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and the Pa'riah statuettes VTcre brought’ into the room in his 
pockets , and that the spirit lights were, in fact, nothing more 
than bottles of phosphorised oil. * Npr would the feats 
described have required any sppcial skill on the medium’s, 
part. With the exception of the spirit lights — the pre- 
paration of which 'in the circle as constituted probably' 
involved little risk — the things done are all such as tricky 
children and novices generally 'have ^practised for generations' 
past on their credulous friends. I doubt if this Moses 
could have competed with Jannes and Jambres. ’ ' 

But here the real difRculties of the caie begin. That 
Stainton Moses, being apparently of sane mind, should 
deliberately have entered upon a course of systematic and’ 
cunningly concerted trickery, for the mere pleasure of mysti'- 
fying a small 'Circle of friends, or in- the hope of any p^tly 
personal advantage, such, for instance, *as might be^found 
in the enhanced social importance attaching to’a position 
midway beUveen prestidigitator and prdphet — this Is* scarcely 
credible. The whole course of his previbus life as a hard- 
working parish priest, his contemporary careeV in the world 
outside as a successful and respected schoolmaster, the ap- 
parently sincere religious feeling shown in the Spirit Team- 
ingSf all combine to contradict such a supposition. Nor is 
it readily conceivable that such a petty swindler would have 
earned on the dull details of his chicanery to the end, and 
have even left behind him, amongst his profitless records, 
fresh mystifications whose consummation he could not hope 
to see} 

The annals of apocryphal literature no doubt furnish some 
kind of parallel. The author of the Travels of Sir John 
Mandeville kept his secret to the end ; John Payne Collier 
died protesting the genuineness of his second folio; Poggio^ 
Bracciolini and his contemporaries never revealed the mystery 
■C.5 those “ hrcwTi Gretna mawoseiipte” it ’wa-s thtiT goed 

fortune to discover in such suspicious abundance. All these 
no doubt found a sufficient reward in the mystification of 
their public, or the mortification of their rivals. .“But such 
an explanation hardly see/ns to fit Stainton Moses. 

It is scarcely less difficult to conceive of any 'impersonM 
motive for such prolonged and squalid deception which could 
seem adequate to a sane mind. The writers of apocryphal 
gospels and the fabricators of monkish charters and title: 

* See Mr Mjers* account generally of the communications in Mr. Mos«’ 
note books, and especially some message purporting to have come from a 
recently deceased lady, which were never apparently fnade public m any form in 
the lifetime of the medium ^ P, S., vol xi p 96) ’ 
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deeds sought to benefit their order or to enforce their peculiar 
interpretations of the truth; the author of Icon Bastlike 
found his earthly reward in a bishopric. If we may trust 
the evidence of the Spirit teachings, Moses' mind was pass- 
ing, in the early days of his mediumship, through an in- 
tellectual crisis of a not uncommon kind. Could he have 
hoped, in those days of failing ideals, to buttress up for 
others by fraud a faith which to his eyes now rested on too 
precarious a foundation? *Or, conversely, was his medium- 
ship a subtle device to bring 'discredit upon the search after 
evidence of a future life? Neither conjecture is of a kind 
to carry conviction. 

,To me it seems frankly impossible to construct a working 
hypothesis on the premiss that Stainton Moses was of normal 
mind, and actuated by motives which appeal to.normal men. 
There appears, indeed, to have been little trace in his out- 
ward life, at any rate during his years of active work, of 
nervous instability or obvious abnormality of any kind. As 
a schoolboy he is known to have been a somnaihbulist, and 
it is on record that on one occasion fie-\was seen by his 
brother to write in his sleep an c.'tcellent essay on a subjwt 
which liad been set to him for the morro\v’s task. Again, 
at tlic end of his life, during a period of extreme nervous 
prostration, he became a victim, like many other mediums, 
to the drink habit. Hut to those who as mere acquaintances 
met him in the committee-room, on the lecture platform, 
or in ordinary social intercourse, he was just an educated 
English gentleman, of an irritable egotism, a somewhat 
ponderous conversation, and perhaps deficient humour, but 
in no way transgressing the bounds even of convention. 
And yet there can be little doubt that the clue to the enigma 
of his life must be sought in the annals of morbid psycho- 
logy. The question will be further considered in the next 
two chapters, in connection with the history of other notable 
mediums. 


1 ‘fcwn personal acquaintance with SlMnton Moses was but slight. ^ 
for some years, from i8So to l8S<>, been in the habit of meeting him . . 
miltees of which we were both members, and had spent a few eveniogs 
jompany., Afone of these — a tcte-i>tete at his own house— 1 had spent tw 
three hours in discussing the phenomena exhibited through his ,'^Vs in 
diiefly the automatic writings; and in esamining some of 
which “ Imperator’s ” utterances were recorded. Mr. Jlyers, in ‘he a 
already referred to {Prac. S. P. R., vol. ix. p. 245. etc.), quotes testimonies Kom 
Dr. Evc,’late Head Master of University College School, and others Y'"® _ 

brought into close contact with Mi. Moses, showing that he was held in e 
and regard by those with whom he worked. I have received like testimony _ 
sevcrafiqf his more intimate associates. 



CHAPTER VI 
AUTOMATISM , 

A fter this brief survey of the strongest evidence so far 
adduced for the physic?! phenomena of SpiQtualism, 
i-the reader will no doubt be prepared to accept the 
conclusion provisionally formulated in t|ie first chapter of the 
present book, that, with certain doubtful exceptions not 
sufficiently numerous or important to weigh heavily in the 
balance, they maybe explained by trickery or muscular 
automatism on the one hand, and illusion or unconscious 
misrepresentation on the other. It would betray, however, 
a very inadequate conception of the nature of the movement 
to dismiss it as merely one more Instance of the exploitation 
of fools by knaves. That many so-called mediums have 
been knaves of a commonplace type there can of course 
be little question ; in particular, many of the American 
professionals who have fattened on the credulity of their 
victims appear to have taken to spirit-rapping as in other 
circumstances they would have taken to card-sharping or the 
confidence trick. 13ut the typical mediums, the men or 
women who have risen to eminence in their profession, would 
not come under any such familiar formula. If knaves, they 
seem at any rate to have shared in the folly of their dupes. 
It is, no doubt, in this fact that the secret nf their povser lay. 
The medium succeeded in deceiving others because, wholly 
or partially, he at the same time deceived himself ; and he 
deceived himself because, as a rule, he was not fully auan^ 
of what he was doing. ^The exact degree and nalurd of the 
medium's moral responsibility for any particular action it is, 
of course, impossible to define. As Huxley said of the cray- 
fish, to know how a medium feels and thinks one must 
become a medium. With mediums who exhibit exclusively 
in tlie trance, if the trance is not merely assumed as a blind 
— and as already said, It is rarely possible to prove the 
n — u aSg 
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genuineness of a trance state — the thaumaturgic performance 
may be wholly divorced from the >vakjng consciousness. On 
the other hand, men like Slade and Foster were possibly 
as responsible for (heir actions — no more and no less— as 
any other charlatan who preys upon society. Again, it is 
not easy to define how fdr, and in what directions, medium- 
ship involves .deviation from the normal. . Some mediums, 
ho doubt, exhibit various symptoms of degeneracy ; but to 
np greater extent than could probably be found amongst 
criminals or vagabonds. Others, such as some of the clair- 
voyants whose claims have lately been investigated by the 
Society for Psychical Research, and many private persons, 
show oh a superficial acquaintance no other external sign of 
deviation from perfect vanity than is Implied in thef liability 
to fall into spontaneous, trances. Yet some’-of ,tliese trance 
mediums, persons of "'good education, with no pecuniary 
motive, and indeed po very obvious motive of any kind, for 
fraud, have habitually exhibited physical manifestations of 
the ordinary kind. To suppose that they cheat for the mere 
fun of the thing might be a satisfactory solution if the 
performance took place only now and again. But when the 
cheating is repeated day after day and year after year, the 
fun must surely have evaporated ,, 

If we revert to the history of the movement, we shall 
find that the predecessors of the latter-day mediums were 
distinctly of a pathologic type; There can be no question 
that the children who acted as witch-detectors were the 
victims of their own diseased imaginings, and would in mese 
days have been treated for hysteria. The naughty htUe 
girls and boys who played, and still play, the Poltergeist in 
quiet households exhibit in many instances similar morbid 
tendencies;^ and the "magnetic" somnambules, who in the 
early years of the last century served as the first inter- 
mediaries between 'a supposed spiritual world and our own, 
suffered from many ailments real and imaginary. The spin 
mediums of thb latter half of thfe nineteenth century were 
no doubt less obviously neurotic ; and as the movemen 
progressed there was a latger admixture of deliberate an 
apparently healthy knavery.^ .But the history of Spiritualis 


, ^ See my Sludits in Psyehital Heiearcit, pp. 
vol. xi}. p. 113, for some account of the signs of disease and an 
observed in these cfifldren. , . .nnnreotlv 

* Indications are not wantiw, however, that even v,,.. 

healthy .mediums belong to a d^^erate type. Kefeience airM y . 
made to the charges of criminality brou^t agai"** ^°***^,'*o 
Similar charges have been brought against Slade (TruesdefJ, 
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m this 'country, as given in the earlier chapters of the last 
book, shows that here at any rate the professional trickster 
was an exotic. The movement '‘b^an w7th , table-turning,' 
and was reinforced and kept alive bj' various private'persons, 
many of them at any rate of unquestioned good faith, whose 
mediuraship took • the form of adtomatic witing, drawing, 
and speaking, and the seeing t>f visions. _ If private medium- 
ship had ended- at this point arid the' physical phenomena 
had been confined exclusively to persons notorioiislyi practis- 
ing for money, the problem would ‘ present less difficulty. 
But, as shown, physical medtumship in private circles soon 
went beyond mere table-turning and spirit-rapping, move- 
ments which no doubt in many cases spontaneous and 
even unconscious. . - *■ '. 

Prpbably. throughout the history *qf the movement, as at 
the present' day, private mMiums who exhibit physical 
phenomenh.^ of a kind which call for'- premeditation or 
deliberate c’fTort have been a small minority as 'compared 
with the number of presumably innocent persons whose 
activities stop short at table-turning or trance-speaking. 
But actually the case is loo frequent to be lightly dismissed 
as accidental or unimportant. Again and again we find 
persons, removed by education and social position from the 
ordinarjj temptations to fraud, who are engaged in the 
production of physical manifestations involving elaborate 
and systematic deception. In default of any adequate 
motive for their conduct, the explanation inevitably suggests 
itself that automatic movements of the simpler kind, un- , 
questionably involuntary with many persons in their earlier 
'stages, may tend to pass over into actions of a more com- 
plicated nature, and may at the same time lose something of 
their subconscious character. 

Unfortunately the investigation of the problems of private 
mediumship is hampered by two considerations. « In the first 
place many of the mediums concerned are- 'still living, and 
a certain reserve is necessarily imposed -upon one who, like 
the present writer, has been largely dependent for bis know- 
ledge of the subject upon the goodwill of the pereoiis 
investigated. In proof bf the statement that there have been 
actual exposures of systematic and apparently disinterested 

rP- 299-3<3I) and against one or two mediums in this country. ''GiLier 
lA^Airw.pp, J64, ISS. Kew Yolk, *900) dies several instances, of physical 
abnorroslily and sexual aberration amor^t mediums. Eusapia Paladino is sdd 
to be liatde to attacks of h>-stero.epaejOT, etc. (Jules Bois, in Le Matin tlh fan. 
1902); and the notorious prevalence of the drink liabit anjonpst mediums Doint! 
In the same direction. ^ 
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deception by private persons, the details of which it is not 
considered advisable to .publish, I am permitte'd to cite 
in support of my -own personal experience the testimony 
of my' colleagues. » Professor Barrett, Dr. R. Hodgson, 
Mrs. Henry Sidgvvick, 'and Miss Alice Johnson. Reference 
should also be made to an account, by 'the late Professor 
Sidg^ick, of a case of " Disinterested Deception.’’* 

The case of Mr. Stainton Moses was selected, therefore, as 
typical of private mediumship in general, not merely because 
ithe material ^^^s more abundant and the variety of the 
phenomena greater, but because’ his doings were open to 
discussion as being already matter of history. But the 
selection thus enforced had one obvious disadvantage which 
will serve to illustrate the other main obstacle to investiga- 
tions of this kind. Mr. Stainton Moses had’ never been 
detected in trickery. Exposure, indeed, of ‘-the , methods 
employed by private mediums is, for reasons which need not 
be repeated, difficult to ensure and seldom complete.® ^ 
Probably the stage performances of accomplished tricksters 
like the Davenport Brothers, Slade, and Foster have diverted 
attention from the real nature of the problem. Even such 
repreientatives of the modern psychology as MUnsterberg* 
and Jastrow^ treat of the subject as if the main things to be 
explained were how and why the witnesses were deceived 
But Janet,® Richet, and other French writers have recognised 
that the prior question is, How came the medium to deceire? 
No doubt the essentially pathological nature of the problem 
was Sooner recognised in France because of the obvious 
affinity of certain stages of mediumship with the more 
startling deviations from the normal to be found in such 
institutions as the Salgetrifere, Amongst English writers 
Maudsley has seen clearly that in Spiritualism there are 
impostors who deceive toemselves, finding in that self- 
deception their most potent defence ; and that in tins 
kind of Imposture there are inanifold gradations, from 
trickery wHIch.^is almost wholly innocent and unconscious 


^ Jbuma! S. P. i?., July, 1894. . _ , .he 

» - In most "prirate’’ circles, nhiJst (hofoi^h investigation w precJudM, i' 
prccantions adopted against possible trickery are ludicrously 
sometimes of set purpose altogether omitted. The belief in the 
of the resulting phenomena jn such cases depends upon the confidence lelt t>) 
circle ift the good faith of the mediom — a conridcration which b clearly irrcicv# 
if it can be shown that Che tnediuni is not wholly tesponsihle for his , 

amf chapter on “rsychology and JI)-sticism. bewrc 1 

1^99. ' * tact Mxd Fahlt in Piyekol^'. Macmilhn, 

* t.'Autoo:ai»nie riycheUsiilue, and edition, 1S9}, pp- J 7 G- 4 ‘ 9 - 
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to prerteditated chicanery hardly' to be distinguished from 
any other>'form of vulgar fraud.^ ^ •- 

Modern physiology has taught us - to look ^.upon the 
cerebro-spinal nervous system as an aggregation 'pf nerve 
centres, eacli tending to react in its own way in response 
to an appropriate stimulus, from without. The organism 
is perpetually being assailed by stimuli, incentives to action, 
of one kind or another, and a , chaos of unrelated and 
automatic movements would ensue, but' for one circumstance. 
The aggregation of nerve centres is not simply an aggregate, 
but a hierarchy, in which the activities of -tjAe lowest centres^ 
the centres in which the response to external stimuli is thfe 
most immediate, are continually checked and controlled by 
the higher, the whole being in the normal man under the 
supreme direction of those highest centres which correspond 
to the consciousness and volition of waking life. In the 
amoeba the sensation leads to an immediate motor reaction. 
In man the- immediate reflex action of a sensory stimulus 
is commonly checked, and the nerve*' current, Instead 
of discharging itself in a movement, is diverted to higher 
nerve centres. Thus its energy may be expended in 
irradiating by various channels through the network of 
nerve cells, a process which results, on the psychic side, in 
calling up images associated with the original sensation. 
Hence It comes about that the psychic life of civilised man 
stands out against a dim background of suppressed actions 
and inchoate ideas. Few of us in waking life are aware 
of the innumerable faint images which accompany the- main 
stream of thought, still fewer probably of the remote origin 
of the process of thought itself in suppressed speech, or 
of the motor activities which still, tend to accompany th'at 
process. For the normal roan those twilight regions, where 
hover the ghosts of actions and ideas strangled at their birth. 
He so far beyond the light of knowledge that hardly even 
in deliherate intcospectloct can bie catch. Caint-> glimpses, of 
them. In dreams or delirium the riotous- stream of 
mechanically associated images shows us what our thinking 
would be if there were nd reflective faculties to select the 
serviceable and suppress the- irrelevant elements; whilst the 
man \vho in deep reverie “thinks aloud,” or follows the beat 
of music with swaying head and body, or, like Sam Weller, 

* Tkt Pathoksy of Mind, 3rd edition, pp. 64, 65, 7S, etc. Again, tito 
Awerican wiitet Hammond divides mediums, somewhat loo sharpiy p^ha|B, 
inio.tno clashes— Uic dishonest and Uie neurotic {SpiriUtalism aiU Ntrvotts 
DtrangvimtU tendon,* 1876). . 
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painfully indites his correspondenai with tongue, as well as 
hand, reminds us of the transmuted muscular activities out of 
which some factors of our thinking are, in the last analysis, 
fashioned. 

Now sleep and reverie arc the most ‘familiar examples 
of certain , states, as yet very imperfectly -understood, in 
which tile equilibrium of the psychic life is upset. Allied 
states are . intoxications of various kinds,, the delirium of 
fever, hypnosis, somnambulism, and o’ther spontaneous 
trances, double consiiousness, hysteria, epilepsy, and all 
th^se 'Strange forms oT neurotic affections — hysterical 
anaesthesia, hysterical paralysis, amnesia, aboulia, and the 
rest— ^vhich have been investigated during the last two or 
three decades by various groups of French and American 
observers., Whether, with Professor Pierre Janet, wfe regard 
each of these states, beginning with ordinary sleep, a^ in- 
stituting in itself a falling off from perfect health and sanity,^ 
or whether, with many English and Continental niedical men, 
we argue that even hypnosis is compatible with the fullest 
mental vigour, is not, for our present purpose, of material 
importance. • The common characteristic of all these states 
with which we are here concerned is a division or “dis- 
sociation” of consciousness. For whereas in the ordinal 
waking life all the activities of the organism are consciously 
and deliberately subordinated to a common end, in th«e 
conditions of psychic disequilibrium a part, or it may be the 
whole, of our activities proceed without the control, and 
sometimes without the knowledge, of the central personality'. 

The main procession of ideas, then, is accornpanied by 
innumerable fainter images, which flit momentarily through 
the penumbra of consciousness. In other words, out of 
innumerable train o^. images started by automatic association 
the attention selects ,d few only on which to focus the 
consciousness, and lets the rest pass away to be, as a ^ 
forgotten. .In breams, however, where the ruling faculties 
are asledp, rejected material of this kind comes to the fron . 
There for the ordmity man the matter ends. But with som^ 
persons a state of ecstasy or reverie occurs spontan^u^y 
or ’can be induced by appropriate .'means, in which area 
images of this kind appear. Probably crystal-^zmg 
“ scrying ” is the most effective, as it is one of the ol 
methods for inducing this state. By gazing into a crys 


^ See VAutomalhme Psychohgique, p. 
sain . . . mais aucun homme n’esl aussi jmfeit! mille "rtc. 

passion, I'itat iu sontmeil, I’lvresse oa la mhadie dirninuent ou detrmsen . 


137. ”Un bdividu patraitemjn} 
mille drconslances, KW' 
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some persons can become, as it were, spectators of their own 
dreams.* * 'Of recent years, under #the auspices of the late 
Mr. F. W. H. Myers in -this country, a' number of persons 
have made trial of their power of crystal-gazing -and have 
recorded the results. Mr. Andrew ’Lang, Professor Pierre 
Janet, Dr. Morton Prince, Professor Hyslop, and others have 
also contributed observations' made By themselVes on oth^r 
persons. In many cases. there can be Httle i^Oubt that the 
faculty of ^seeing ‘pictures "in a crystal implies no greater, 
or hardly greater, deviation from normality, than .the faculty 
of seeing similar pictures in dreams. The following is an 
abridged account, written in 1892, of her own eK'periertWs 
by B, competent observer, Mrs. A. W. Verral), a lecturer at 
Newnhhm College.^ 

Mrs. .Veir^U states that she is a good visualiser, and embodies 
most of, her ideas in pictorial form.. The mention .of a name 
instantly calls up a mental picture. She sees faces in the fire and 
shapes'in the clouds, and has had several spontaneous visual impres- 
sions (quasi-hallucinatioos). Cut crystal, polished glass, or a glass 
of water are equally efficacious in loducing pictures, but a dim light 
is found to be preferable. Mrs. Verrall believes ^that the pystal 
picture is built up from the bright points of Ught refiected in the 
crystal but the picture once formed has a reality and a spontaneity 
quite unlike an imaginary scene called up voluntarily with closed 
eyes. The pictures are mostly coloured, but occasionally resemble 
black and white sketches. They represent animals, human beings, 
common objects (clock, ring, melon), or landscapes, and other 
scenes real and imaginary. In but a small proportion of cases has 
Mrs. Verrall been able to trace the origin of the pictures in ’any 
recent memories. But it is clear, from one or two 'incidents in her 

’ la some persons (he structure of thought is apparently not primarily cotn- 
pounded of visual images, but of images derived from other sensations, itsually 
auditory or motor. And experience shows that there are very wide difl'erences 
between individuals in the power of forming visuaf Images. The classic illustra- 
tion is Mr. Galton’s account of the result of his inquiry on mental 

imagery {Inquiries into Huvan FeustUy, iSSj, p. ^ tt w.). Mr. Myers 
{Sensory Ausomattsmy Free. •S. P, A*., vol. viii. 'pp. 436-335) gives accounts, 
coilectcd from various sources, of the STstematis^d.^hM imageprrwhlch accom- 
panies thought in certain persons.. But in crystal -Tision, as' in dreams 'and 
haliudnations generally, it seems to be the floating, half-developed, unsystematised 
images which make their ^rnence felt. The fullest and'most recent account 
of this unsystematised mental itnagciy underlying oui psychical life which I have 
seen is contaioed in a monograph supplement to the Psyckohyical Feview (New 
York, May, iSpS), “On Mental Imag^," by Wilfrid Liy. Mr. Lay b^lnsby 
distinguishing this half-consclons mental imagery from (1) what is<common1y 
known os “imagination”; (a) sensatiem; (3) visual aficT 4 mages;‘<s) mere 
memory images. Visual images appear greatly to preponderate as a rule. In his 
, own case they form about 57 per cent of the total, auditory images numbering 
. about 39 and olfactory about 6 per cent > 

' * IVoe. S. F. A*., vol. viii. pp. 473-S. , 
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experience, that the pictures in the crystal may represent things 
seen some time since and forgotten. Thus, on August asth, 1890, 
Mrs. Verrall saw in the pryptal an ‘ ugly clock in white alabaster, 
round face on hideous stand, dial black, Jetters gold.’ She made 
a rough sketch of the clock, but could not identify it. A fortnight 
later, -going to the house occupied by a sister of one of her servants 
(in .which she had been on one Occasion about a year before), she 
saw on the mantelpiece an alabaster clock Very closely resembling 
the clock of her vision. That the real had served as the prototype 
of the visionary clock is rendered more probable from the fact that 
Mrs. Yen-all had special reason at the time for thinking of the house 
in connection with her former servant. 

Mrs. Verrall’s’ crystal visions are mostly quite trivial and pur* 
poseless ; but she records that she often receives from the crystal 
intimations, not, however, pictorial, reminding her of things which 
she had forgotten. 


Mrs. Verrall^s expertence appears to be fairly typical. . The 
special points to. be noticed are that the visions are -quite 
unmistakably real at the time of their appearance; so real, 
and persistent,. indeed, that some seers find it possible to 
employ a magnifying glass to bring out the details; that 
they are spontaneous, and often can neither be summoned 
nor dismissed at will ; and that they are mostly as trivial 
and purposeless as dreams. No doubt, as a rule, the crystal 
pictures are simply reproductions or reconstructions of recent 
experiences; but with most seers it is only a small pro- 
portion that can be directly traced to their source. ^ There 
are a good many instances on record, however, in which the 
picture, as in the case of Mrs. Verrall's alabaster clock, has 
been prdved to be a more or less imaginatively altered 
reproduction of a scene long passed from the conscious 
memPry ; or of an object or mental image, perhaps of recent 
occurrence, which neve/ Ifeached the focus of consciousn«^ 
at all. An experimental parallel to these cases can w 
observed in hypnotic, subjects. The subject when awakened 
can often be made to see imthe crystal.some scene suggested 
to him, without retairrfog any recollection of whence the 
suggestion comes;* or will even, as in some of Professor 

. ■ * Thus in a rccrtl cxperimenl 1 had rcpealwl to a hypnotised subject, 

^ purpose of testing his memory, a Latin ‘version of a bit of Lnshsh il(^etcl : , 


“ Sanguinnlci>tn$ erat, si vera'est Cibuls, passer 
‘ Cui fuiC in plumbo sangoiDoienU domus," etc., etc. 

It then occurfe<J to me la UJ him sec ia a JooVin^-gl.is?, on »aUin^. 
described by the lines. On waVing, after writing some of the lines ^ i" ' 
tcAn// (t.e. writing reversed so as to be read in a mirror), he took up the g 
which had been used by me for interpreting the spiegd-ul^rift, and saiJ 
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Janet’s ‘amnesic patients, furnish by this means to his 
physician useful information on the events, long since wiped 
out from the waking consciousness, which caused the mhlady.* 
As in the present chapter it is proposed to deal solely with 
the psychological me<^amsm of crystal-seeing, I omit for 
the present all reference to' the alleged telepathic or clair- 
voyant significance of manyTof these visions. 

In one respect Mrs. Verrall’s experiences are exceptional, 
or her observation more critical than that of her fellow-seers. 
She believes, it will be seen, that the- bright points of'Jight 
seen in the crystal probably'act as points de rephre^ for her 
visions. Most crystal-seers do not recognise such ah origin. 
But that the bright polished surface df the glass or crystal 
does 'act in some way as a stimulus to the retina, and thus 
infuses a sensory quality into the vague images flitting 
through the .twilight of consciousness, .there xan be little 
question.' The fact that the substances commonly used for 
scrying — crystal, glass, water, dark polished wood, oiled finger- 
nails, etc. — have common physical characteristics is sufficient 
to indicate some physical effect- In a case recorded by 
Professor Hyslop the seeress, before a crystal was put into 
her hands, had been in the habit of seeing visions on the 
surface of sunlit water.® Mrs. Verrall, it will be seen, is not 
apparently aware of any alteration in her s^te of conscious- 
ness during her crystal visions. And, indeed, in the normal 
person it would appear that the disturbance in such cases 
is extremely slight. But some seers of visions recognise a 
subtle change in consciousness during the vision. . Thus 

saw In ic a small bird of some kind — a sparrow — and some straw in iU mouth ; 
U Nvas boilding Us nest in a gutter or s^nt. The vision soon faded; and he 
seemed to have no idea that it had been suggested to him hj the lines Quoted. 

^ See Nevroses et Idhs fixes; also M. Jaoefa remarks at the Lonaon Inter* 
national Congress of Experimental Psychology, qaoted by Mr. M)ers, Pne. 
S. P. R., vol. viii. pp. 402, 4S3. Miss GoodrieJx-Freer ' in Psychical 
Research. London, iS^) gives some inteie^Ung illustrations of forgotten 
incidents brought to light by the crystal. * 

’ A shining satfece is not absolutely .essenliw, however ; blank sheets of paper 
and other similar objects have served Uie purpose. 3 ' 

® i’ruf.S.P. .ff., vol. xU. p. 259. W. R. Kewbold /Jrt’iCB', July, 

1S95), from the observation of various cases of crystal-seeing, draivs the con- 
clusion that the visionary scene leprcseots the reflex response of the retina 
and lower optical centres to the prolonged, vague, indeterminate stimulus 
afforded by the lustrous surface of Jhe glass. The smoky or milky clouds seed • 
by most crystid-gazers represent, according to him, the first (mainly retinal) 
reflex ; and this first amorphous sensation gradimlly becomes modified 'b/ the 
ideational centres. He quotes the case of a cfy-stal*seer, a young prl, .who 
describes in the first instance a grey spot, and proceeds: “Then the grey spot 
seems to sink to the bottom of the glass, ami tarns and whisU about slowly ; 
then, of course, U has tg became something^ ^ ' 
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experience, that the pictures in the crystal may represeftt things 
seen some time since and forgotten. Thus, on August 25th, 1890, 
Mrs. Verrall saw in the pr^tal an ‘ugly clock in white alabaster, 
round face on hideous stand, dial black, letters gold.’ She made 
a rough sketch of the dock, but could not identify it. A fortnight 
later, going to the house occupied by a sister of one of her servants 
(in .which she had been on one dccasion about a year before), she 
saw on the mantelpiece an alabaster clock very closely resembling 
the clock of her vision. That the real had served as the prototype 
of the visionary dock is rendered more probable from the fact that 
Mrs. Yenall had special reason at the time for thinking of the house 
in connection with her former servant. 

Mrs. Verrall’s' crystal visions are mostly quite trivial and pur*, 
poseless ; but she records that she often receives from the aystal 
intimations, not, however, pictorial, reminding her of things which 
she had forgotten. . 

Mrs. Verrall^s experience appears to be fairly typical. . The 
special points to be noticed are that the visions are .quite 
unmistakably real at the time of their appearance; so real 
and persistent,. indeed, that some seers find it possible to 
employ a magttifying glass to bring out the details; that 
they are spontaneous, and often can neither be summoned 
nor dismissed at will ; and that they are mostly as trivial 
and purposeless aidreams. No doubt, as a rule, the crystal 
pictures are simply reproductions or reconstructions of recent 
experiences ; but with most seers it is only a small pro- 
portion that can be directly traced to their source. ^ There 
are a good many instances on rword, however, in which the 
picture, as in the case of Mrs. Verrall’s alabaster clock, has 
been prdved to be a more or less imaginatively altered 
reproduction of a scene long passed from the conscious 
memory ; or of an object or mental image, perhaps of recent 
occurrence, which never 'Reached the focus of consciousne^ 
at all. An experimental parallel to these cases can be 
observ’cd in hypnotic, subjects. The subject when awakenw 
can often be made to see iodhe crystal. some scene suggests 
to him, without retaining any recoll^tion of whence the 
suggestion comes or will e\^n, as in some of Professor 

^ ntus in a rccctit experiment I hart.rcpwted to a hypnotised suWeet, 
purpose of testing his memory, a Latin'xersion of a bit of English doggerel 
“SanguinoIcotOTerat, slrcra'csl fabuh, pas.«f 
- ' Cui fuit in pluinfio sanguinolcnta domus,” etc., etc. 

It then occurred to me to bid him see in a looking-glass, on waking, 
descrilxhl by the lines. On waking, after writing some of the line* v 
tchnfl (i.r. writing reversed so a» to be read in a mirror), he look op^ the fi 
which had been used by me for interpreting the spirit! scknjt, and »JiJ • 
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Janet's ’amnesic patients, furnish by this means to hts 
physician useful information on the events, long since wiped 
out from the waking consciousness^ which caused the malady.^ 
As in the present chapter it is proposed to deal solely with 
the psychological mechanism of crystal-seeing, I omit for 
the present all reference to" the alleged telepathic or clair- 
voyant significance of many !of -these vi^ons. 

In one respect Mrs. Verrall’s experiences are exceptional, 
or her observation more critical than that of her fellow-seers. 
She believes, it will be seen, that the- bright points of light 
seen in the crystal probablyact &s-f>oints de rephe for her 
visions. Most crystal-seers do not recognise such ah origin. 
But that the bright polished surface Of the glass or crystal 
does ‘act in some way as a stimulus to the retina, and thus 
infuses a sensory quality into the vague images flitting 
through the .t;vilight of consciousness, .there .can be little 
question. Tffe fact that the substances commonly used for 
scrying — crystal, glass, water, dark polished wood, oiled finger- 
nails, etc. — have common physical characteristics is sufficient 
to indicate some physical effect- In a case recorded by 
Professor Hyslop the seeress, before a crystal was put into 
her hands, had been in the habit of seeing visions on the 
surface of sunlit water.® Mrs. Verrall, it wi)l be seen, is not 
apparently aware of any alteration in her state of conscious- 
ness during her crystal visions. And, indeed, in the normal 
person it would appear that the disturbance in such cases 
IS extremely- slight. But some seers of visions recognise a 
subtle change in consciousness during the vision. Thus 

saw in it a smail bird of some kind — a sparrow — and some straw in its mouth ; 
it was building its nest in a gutter or spout The vision soon faded ; and he 
seemed to have no idea that it had been suggested to him by the lines quoted. 

' Sec Neurests e( Wesfixet; «bo M. Janct’e remarks at the London Inter- 
nationa! CongrcM of Espcrimental Ps)xno!ogy, quoted ly Mr, Myers, tree, 
S. P. P., vol. snii. pjx 4S2, 483. Miss Goodrica-rrecr' fffwayr in Psychical 
Research. London, 18^) gives some iatere^ting ijlustrations of forgotten 
inddents brought to light by the crystaL ’ * 

‘ A sHning sur&ce is not absolutely essenlw, however ; blank shqcts of japer 
and other similar objects have served the purpose. J- ' 

* Prc<.S.P. /?., vol. xii. p. lyy \V. R. Kewbold {Psychelesital Rn'ina, July, 
1895), observation of various cases of crystal-seeing, draws the con- 

clusion that the visionary scene represents the reflex responre of the retina 
and lower optical centres to the prolonged, vague, iniletcrminatc stimulus 
afibrded by the lustrous surface of the gIiU& The smoky or milky clouds seed 
liy most crystal gorcts represent, according to him, the first (mainly retinal) 
reflex; and this first anorphous sensation gradually becomes modified 'by the 
Meatioaal centres. He quotes the case of a crystal-sect, a young girl, who 
describes in the first inslanec a grey spot, and proceeds: “Then the grey spot 
seems to sink to the bottom of the gbi^ and turns and whiiU about slowly; 
ihen, of course, it has te become something-." 
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Mr. Keulemans, a welNknown scientific draughtsman, re* 
cords that: — . f 

“ The eye of a bird, 'during the slow process of drawing it, forms 
a capital point of conc^tratiort for the mind and consequent dis- 
traction from ordinary flows of thought. I noticed;that whenever 
strong impressions had got hold .of my mind ‘they had a tendency 
to develop themselves into a vivi^' mind-picture as-"soon as my eye 
and attention were concentrated upon the eyd in the drawing; and 
that wheneveV I began darkening the iris, leaving'^the light speck 
the most prominent part, I would slowly pass off into a kind of 
dream-state.”^ 

On the other hand, MtssGoodrkh-Freer(“ Miss X.’^) believe 
that her crystal visions occur without diminution-, of her 
conscious activity. But in the case of "fier spontaneous 
visions, at any rate, there would seem to be some disturbance 
of the psychic equilibrium. Here is an account ty a friend 
who was present during one of Miss Freeris visions r— 

“ 'X.' [Miss Freer’s pseudonym] and I were dressing tcfgo [ou,0 
when I suddenly noticed that her eyes were fixti on ike window tn 
a manner I knew weHy and have long learnt to associate with some' 
thing ^uncanny.' I waited until her face regained its normal ex- 
pression, and then asked what she had seen or what she felt. She 
turned to the clock and said in a dreamy ^ far-away tone, *A quartCN 
past eleven — I think Mr. C. is dead, or very ill.'"* 


In this case, however, the vision occurred spontaneously; 
and in Mr. Keulemans’ case the reverie whs' apparently 
hastened by a previously existing idea struggling for ex- 
pression. It is likely ^at under such circumstances the 
disturbance of consciousness would be more profound than 
in the deliberately induced crystal vision, where the attention 
is directed beforehand to observing and recording the results 
of the experiment.® 


1 iVoc. voL f»i pvjij. ■' ^ ... _,f„, 

3 Pree. S. P. P., vol. xi. p jJ»; see alsU Parish fto whom I 
ence), HallitcinatUns and dllusiont, p. 297 add elsewhere, on the 5ger 

dissodalioh of consdousness accooipaiiviiu; suoilar visions. Another ' 

“Miss A.,” wntes that if she looks long In the crystal her e>cs 
has “a feeling tis'if a band were tied round xay head” {PrK, S. P- A., 

^ ^ For other accounts of crystal ^vision see the records by 
quoted in Mr. Myers* article caJ *‘S«>soiy Astdroatism ***““,,*„ rffcr** 
tion” already refened to (/Vw. S. P. P., vol.«Viii.' pp. 43^535)* ^ ,goq); 
own account of her experience, in Essays in Psychical Ptuann (Ketlw y, 
an artide by Professor Hysiop, Free. S. P. P., vol. xii. p. ^59' * 
Experimental Study of Visions,” by Dr. Morton Prince, r 

Prof. S. P, P., voL xiv- n, Ths JSlaking of Pehgion, by 
Longmans and Co., 189S, chap, v,, on "CryslM Vision, Savage and cin • 
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Of o^her conditions, apart froip disease, which favour the 
production of sensory haUucmat&n, probably the most effica- 
cious are those incidental to a Spiritualist stance. The pro- 
longed darkness in itself appears to act as a stimulus to the 
retina; entoptic phenomena which escape notice in broad 
daylight be^m'e conspicuous in-the almost complete absence 
of external stimuli, just as organic sensations from the viscera 
come to the ^surface' in dreams ; or, a^in, streaks of light 
through crevices, or faint redcctlqns from polished surfaces 
become the starting-point for elaborate sensory figments. 
That the emotional conditions are peculiarly favourable for 
.sense-d^^ceptioh has been already" pointed 'but It is well 
.^kno^vn ' that vague cloudy lights are often seen'a^ .dark 
s^aneds, and thVt, as in the crystal similar photisms generally 
usher in definite pictures, so at the dark s6ancey these cloudy 
lights may precede or develop into the appearance of definite 
huih'an forms. Recently various critical oBsenxrs have rc- 
corded,Te'sults of this kind cither in their own experience or 
from oVsen’ations of others.^ 

By whatever means induced, this power of seeing visions 
seems to develop rapidly with exercise, to such an extent 
that the subject ts liable to be constantly hallucinated. I 
have known several Spiritualists of unquestioned integrity, 

, who would frequently see visions and phantasmal figures, 
often in broad daylight Most successful crystal-seers have 
experiencesrof such spontaneous visions. 

In dealing’ with clairaudience, the hearing of voices, music, 
and the like, we do not find any such wealth of material to 
assist our analysis ; nor, indeed, does the subject lend itself 
so readily to systematic investigation. But there is' no 
reason to doubt that the phenomena have, physiologically, 
the same origin as the visions which we. have just been' con- 
sidering ; that the voices heard ace. In fact, s{mply the result 
of the exaggerated activity of lower .'cerebral strata, released 

by the higher centres.* ' 

Psychological Reoiea, New York, Joly, 1S95, " The Experimental Indnctbn of 
Aulotnatic ProcessK,” by W. Romain<^NeWbold ; the writings’ of Pierre Janet ; 
an article on '‘Magic Mirrors,” etc., 1^ Andrew Lang, in the Monthly Magazine 
for December, 1901, etc. - ' 

I See especially “ A Stndy In Spiritistic Hallucinations,” by Professoi Harlow 
Gale, Pne, S. P. R,, vol. pp, 65-90: “Some Psychical Phenomena bearing 
uixsn the Question of Spirit Control,” by Wncipal C II. Tout, iiii:i.,ycii xi. 
P. 3095' Case of Psychic Automatism,” communicated by Professor W. 
James, iSit!., vol. xii. p. aSl. 

® Mr. Myers ( Prec. S. P. R.,\ol. via. p. 49a)t)uotes an account by " Miss X (Miss 
Freer) of auditory Iialludnations (human vedees and musical sounds) induced by 
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If we turn to the manifestations of motor automatism — 
inspirational writing, drawing, speaking*, movements of tables, 
rapping, etc. — we shall find a like explanation indicate'd. 
That our ordinary visible and conscious actii’ities are 
habitually attended by* innumerable suppressed motor 
reflexes is less easy to demonstrate than in the parallel case 
of faint sensory images. Not only is the unconsciousness 
more profound in the one case than in the other, but, for 
obvious reasons, no organism ‘could long survive in which 
a riot of unrestrained motor activities at all comparable .to 
the. lawless crowd of dream images was liable to occur, eveh' 
occasionally. To find a parallel, on the motor side, to the 
phenomena furnished by dreaming on the sensory side, we 
have to look to our hospitals and asylun:\s. Sudden out- 
breaks of mania, and especially the mania* rvhich follows 
a violent epileptic attack, are plausibly explained as due 
to the healthy functioning of the stiU unimpairejl inter- 
mediate regions of the cerebro-spinal system suddenly 
released from the inhibitory influence of the cortical 'centres, 
which are completely exhausted by the prior paroxysms.' 

But even in normal life we can discover traces of these 
imperfectly strangled activities. All thinking in the civilised 
man is “more or less successfully suppressed action, and, as 
a well-known muscle-reader expresses it, all willing is either 
pushing or pulling.’’® “Thinking aloud” may be regarded 
as merely an atavistic reversion to the primitive form of 
thought; and the effort to concentrate thought, to think 
strongly on a concrete matter, a name or an object, tends 
constantly to produce some form of muscular activity, either 
subconscious whispering of the name thought of, or sub- 
conscious movement in the direction of the object It is 
on this tendency ^haf-the marvellous success of professional 


holding a shell to thf ear. W. ^ NevhoM Reytew, >ew 

July, 1895) mentions a young woman in whom auditory hallucinations 
excited on hearing the sound of Water tunning from a smgot 5 also a 
who complained of hearing a continuous h^ng, whiA someUro« 
into abusive language ; the cause was ultimately traced to a chronic innatn . 
fion ol the inner ear (see also Parish, .HaUueifMttififit ami JJlusions, pp. 70i / 
Auditory hallucinations are, it is weU knOwn, comparatively rare araopg^t. , 
persons, "nic hearing of voices — i.t. clearly externansed voices, as distinguJ* 
from the “inner voice” — is not, therefore, so common a form of 
Ihe seeing of visions or phantasmal figures. But I have come across'®'^ 
instances .amongst Spiritumists- 

* See Crconian Lectures on the E^Nstutun esid-Dissolution ^ the A 
System, by Dr. Hughlings-Jackson, 1884. In the'^me way the fats see 
delirium may be regarded as the outcome of the still healthy intermediate sens / 
centres which have not been affected Iqr the disease. 

* Jislrow, Fact and Fable in Ptycielogy, p. 336. 
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‘"thought-reading,” more aptly called "muscle-reading,” 
depends. , -■? * ' 

Of late years some critical study has' been given to these 
involuntary movements. Professor Jastrow has devised an 
instrument, a modification of that employed in the case of 
table-turning by Faraday, for recording movements of the 
hand and body, when the mind is under the influence of 
various preoccupations. He has set his subject to name 
a list of colours, think of a given locality, or count the 
■oscillations of a pendulum; and he has found that the 
record of the slight automatic movements of head and hand 
tfends to show some rough correspondence -with the subject’s 
mental .occupation ; there is movement in the direction of 
the place thought of, or back and forward movements in 
sympathy with those of the pendulum.’ 

•Again Professor \V, R. Newbold- and Mr, Solomons and 
Miss Stein® have made experiments in eliciting automatic 
writing and speaking from normal subjects. The results 
obtained w’ere not perhaps very striking ; the specimens 
of automatic writing furnished by the latter observers, in 
particular, are very far inferior, in fluency and in intellectual 
content, to some of the “inspirational” writings which we 
have considered in previous chapters. But the experiments, 
nevertheless, go to show that, even in perfectly ^normaj 
individuals, there is a general tendency to movement without 
conscious*. motor impulse, for sensory ideas to pass on sub- 
consciously^ into motor reactions, and for the organism to 
react automatically to stimuli such as that afforded by a 
pencil placed in the hand ; that such normal persons may 
train themselves to write or read aloud, whilst the main 
current of their attention is otherwise occupied, in such Wise 
that they may be, for some moments at^a time, ignorant 
of the things written or spoken ; and -that, in particular, they 
may be entirely unconscious of any volition of their own 
in ^connection with the movement^ of the hand in writing. 
The movbment in such cases seems to thQ owner of the hand 

> fad and Fablt in Piycholasy,\sy JokjA Jastrow (Boston, b.S.A., I900). 
A record of these espenments first Appeared in ihe American Journal cf 
vol. iv. {1S92) p, 39S, under the title of "A Study of fnvolunlary 
Mos’ctnents.” A recort of fiirlher and more elaborate experiments on sUmLir 
lines, and tendjr.^ to simitar conclusions, will be found in an article by ^lilo A. 
Tucker, In vot.\nii. p. 39.I of the same review. 

’ Psyxhob^cal Kninc, New York, July, 1S95. 

* liU.t ^pt., 1S96. An article by Mi» Stein {ihid.. May, 189$), on 
‘•Cclm-atcd Motor AutomaUsni,'’containsao account of some later eiperimcnti. 
But none of her lubjccls s«m to have shown spontaneity in the aalomatic 
writing. 
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extra-personal ; and he finds himself in* some instances’ 
unable to distinguish between its spontaneous motions and 
those mechanically imposed upon it by the person conducting 
the experiment. On the w^joJe these results go to prove that - 
though the various motor automatisms which we have to 
consider in the case of spirit mediums may be regarded 
as merely exaggerated illustrations of phenomena constantly 
attendant on our waking life, they are -exaggerations which 
will rarely be found under ordinary circumstances in perfectly 
normal individuals.^ " > 

It is only in persons predisposed by constitution and, 
temperament to such exercises, or in whom the psychic 
equilibrium is temporarily upset through fatigue, lllnea/dr 
some strong emotional stress, such as grieC anxiety,' 6r the 
excitement produced by witnessing similai’* manifestations 
in others, that the automatic movements attain any notice- 
able development. At the ordinary iysirit stance, as already , 
shown, some or all of these causes are'*in operation. The 
assistants at such stances constantly feel a sensation of cool- 
ness. on their hands, see vague lights in the surrounding 
darkness, and experience spasmodic twltchings of their 
hands and arms. The latter soon evolve, under favourable 
conditions, into automatic drawing and writing : or the 
nascent medium may exhibit involuntary speech with or 
without temporary loss of consciousness. Abundant illustra- 
tions of all these developments, and of the contagious 
of example, have been given in preceding chapters. Of 
recent years there have been several critical studies of the 
phenomena. M. Flournoy, to whose work further reference 
will be made later, has published accounts of^ several 
of auton^atic writing 9bserved by him.* Mr. Charles HiU 
Tout, principal of Auckland College, Vancouver, has fur- 
nished a valuable'recofd.of some mediumistic experiences oi 


* As Mr. Solomons and I^Iiss'jStdn (bond. In healthy persons automatic 
csancl d^eiopi^yon^ a Mtam ^Dt, hecatae it is CKstioiisHy inhibitea oy 
action of higher centres. “Oar trooble,” they write, “never 
failure of reaction, but from a funethuing of attention. *It was our inaom y * 
take our minds off the experiment whichiinterfered.” • In the hysteric, a ^ 
point out, this difficulty does not exist, because he finds liimself unable to a 
to the sensation, his arm becomes aiuesthetic, etc. ’ The superior et^ y 
planchettft as a writing instrument wlwn the hands of more than one 
placed upon it may be due, as Mrs. Sft^wiefc has suggestW to me, to the W" , 
tunity thus afforded for each person todivcrt hii attention from thomo«ni 
his jown hands, and to attribute the resulting messages to the hands 

rhihsophwue, Feb., 1899. “ Genia; de quelques prelendus mes5as« 
sprites;” and /niJM d /rt Geneva, I900. ' 
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% About. 1892 Mr. Tout- took part with some neighbours in a 
series of spiritualistic s&nces. Subjective lights were occasionally 
seen hf himself and one other member of the circle. The ladies 
present were affected with spasmodic* twitchings and other move- 
ments, sometime of a violent character, chiefly in the fingers 
and arms. MK Tout felt a strong impulse to imitate these motions, 
and occasionally gave way to the impulse, though never to such 
an extent as to lose'complete control of his Jimbs. At later stances 
he on several occasions yielded to similar impulses to assume a 
foreign personality," Jn this way he acted the part of, a deceased 
woman, the mother of a friend then present. He put his arm 
*round his friend and' caressed him, as his mother 'might havedone, 
and theipersonation was*recognis^ by the spectators»M a'gennine 
case pf“*spirit control” On another occasion Mr. Tout, having 
under the influence of music given various impersonations, was 
finally oppressed, by a feeling of coldness and loneliness, as of 
a recently disembodied spirit. His wretchedness and misery wue 
teTrible,’and'he'was only kept from falling 'to the floor by some 
of ihfe other sitters. AV.this point one of the sitters “made the 
remark, which 1 remember to have overheard, ‘It is father controlling 
him,’ and I then seemed to realise who I was and whom 1 was 
seeking. I began to be distressed In my lungs, and should have 
fallen if they had not held me by the hands and let me back gently 
upon the floor. As my head sank back upon the carpet I ex- 
perienced dreadful distress in my lungs and could not breathe. 
I made signs to them to put something under my head. They 
immediately put the sofa cushions under me, but this was not 
sufficient — I.was not raised high enough yet to breathe easily — and 
they then added a pillow. I have the most distinct recollection 
of a sigh of relief I now gave as I sank back like a sick, weak* 
person upon the cool pillow. I was in a measure still conscious 
•of my actions, though not of my surroundings, and I ha^e a clear 
memory of seeing myself in the character of my dying father lying 
in the bed and in the room in which he died. . It was a most'eupbus 
sensation. I saw his shrunken hands ^Lnd.'face, and lived again 
through his dying moments; only now I was ’•both royself—in 
some indistinct sort of way— and roy with* Ids feetogs arid 

appearance.”^ . ^ ‘ 

Throughout his, impersonation Mr. Tout never seems to 
have completely'; lost consciousness of his doings ; and 
though his words and actions appeared to him at the time 
outside his own initiative, lie is satisfied that they are really 
to be explained 1 merely as the dramatic working - out, 
by some half-conscious stratum of his own personality, of 
suggestions made at the time by other members of the circle, 

• /Vof. toL »L pp. 309-lG. - 
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or received in prior experiences of the i<ind. He describes 
himself as peculiarly susceptible to suggestion, and as having^ 
been much addicted, In his earlier years, to day-dreams and 
the weaving of romances. 

In another autobiographical record of mediumship, com- 
municated to the ^Proceedings of the S. P. R. by Professor 
William James, ^ who is personally acquainted with the 
author, the automatism takes a more extreme development: — 

Mr. Le Baron (pseudonym) is a journalist, and has published 
some work on metaphysics. In 1894 he stayed for some time at 
an American Spiritualist camp-meeting, and joined a circle .which 
held stances at midnight in the pine woods for converse with the 
invisible brethren. At one of these meetings Mr. Le Baron bearne 
conscious of new and strange sensations. He felt his head drawn 
back until he was forced flat on the ground. Then "the 'force 
produced a motor disturbance of my head and jaws. -My mooth 
made automatic' movements, till in a few seconds I was distinctly 
conscious of anoth&s unearthly, awful, loud, weird—bdrsting 
through the woodland from my own lips, with the despairing 
words, ‘Oh, my people!'” Multerings of semi-purposive prophecy 
followed. t 

A few days later he spoke again in the same involuntary 
manner to the friend with whom he was staying, in (he character 
of her recently deceased mother. Again, after sleeping in the 
bed for some years occupied by his friend’s father, who had bwn 
lame, he awoke lame, and lim^d painfully for some hours. He 
soon began both to write and to speak sentences of semi-prophetic 
and mystical character, such as “ Ke shall be a leader of the host 
of th^ Lord”; “I shall be in thy heart, and thou shall answer to 
‘My* voice.” He learnt to converse by means of a pencil and paper 
with this -invisible monitor, which, or whom, he not very happily 
christehs " the psychophysical spontaneity.” Various journeys wwe 
enjoined upon him — to Stowe, in Vermont, to St. Louis, to Seville, 
to the Emperor of China'; the first two journeys were actually 
undertaken. Later he learnt that he was the reincarnatmn 0 
Raineses, and received iriany messages concerning his high mission. 
Rinally, it was given to him to speak in an unknown tongue, an 
to furnish to himself translations of the same. Some of tnes 
fragments were written down at the time by himself; others 
spoken into a phonograph in the presence of Professor James a 
Dr. Hodgson. Here is a specimen, together with its translation 

"T/ie Unknown Tongtit . — ^Te rumete tau. Jlee leteleeleluto s« • 
Impe re scele lee luto. Onko keere scete tere lute. _ Om'^ 
scele to here te kure. Sinte lute sinte Kuru. Orumo imbo 1 p 
rute scelete. Singe, singe, singe, era. Imha, Imba, 
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. ,'y ^ranslailoti. — ^The old word! I love Ihe old word of the 
heavens 1 The love of the heavens is emperor 1 The love of the 
darkness is slavery ! The heavens ate wise, the heavens are true, the 
heavens are sure. The love of the . earth is past ! , _The King 
now rules in the heavens I ” 

That these utterances were involuritary, and that their 
content was 'not wnsciously suggested -by anything io 
Mr. Le Baron’s* 'experience or hspifations, is proVed hot 
only by his own reiterated statepnent to that effect, but by 
^the fact that he' was persistent for some time in the hope’ 
^at the unknown tongue would prove to be a'^real'larlguage, 
wlthfan'alogies to some form of primitive human speech; and 
that he' spent ihuch time and labour in endeavouring to find 
its cfrigio ih‘'Coptic or Romany or some Dravidian tongue, 
It is" obvioU's, however, from a very superficial examination 
‘.‘Unknown tongue” is not a'language at all, and 
that.'Jts elements are fragments of EnglisH' speech. As a 
work* of art, indeed; It is far inferior to the "Martian 
language” employed by M. Flournoy’s medium, Helene. 
Again, the "deiBc verbiage” and psycho-automatic rhetoric 
which form the bulk of Mr. Le Baron’s involuntary utterances 
are scarcely more involved and pretentious, and distinctly 
more melodious, than his own normal style as exhibited in 
the record before us. ' 

The two cases last quoted aptly illustrate two stages of 
automatic action. Mr. Tout yields himself to the Impulse to 
personation, and is yet half conscious that he is acting a part. 
He is apparently in the same psychological condition a§ 
subjects in a light stage of hypnosis, who will faithfully fulfil 
the hallucination imposed upon them by the hypnotist, but 
will be partly aware all the time that they are making them- 
selves ridiculous, and that the comedy or tragedy which they 
are set to enact is but an affair of pasteboard and tinsel after 
all- nf. can.srJftjifjiRS?.., 

the one part acting as spectator and critic of the performance 
‘dnected by the other.* Traces of the same conflict of 
sejiarate systems 'of ideas occur in dreams, and it is said to 
form a marked feature in the delirium caused by haschisch.® 
;^n Mr. Le Baron’s case ^ve reach a further stage. Not 
only are the movements more completely beyond the subject’s 
control, but he is no longer conscious that they originate 

' S«e Professor Tames’ remarks upon ttris point \Print\pUt ef PsycKohgy, 
\xil. i). pp. 605, 606). .. 

^ See Parish, HaUucinalioits and JUusioHt, p. 45. and the references ^fheie 
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within his own organism. He can, indeed, with difficulty be 
convinced by subsequent analysis and reflection that the 
automatic utterance, and the intelligence displayed by it, are 
alike derived from himself. 

In both these cases, it is to be noted, the disturbances were 
of a temporary character, and we are perhaps entitled to infer 
that they had their origin rather in the special circumstances 

which the subject of the experience found himself placed 
than in any strong predisposition on his part to such psychic 
disaggregation. The cases furnish good examples of the 
type intermediate between that of the normal man and that 
of the medium born. Most mediums — at least most private 
mediums — probably belong to this transitiom.^^'pe. There is 
perhaps a slight instability of the nervous system .to begin 
with, but it is only the accident of some severe personal loss, 
or the companionship of Spiritualist friends, which furnish® 
the occasion for an outburst of visions or automatic \yriting; 
and when the occasion has passed, the automatism lapses 
with' it 



CHAPTER ‘vn 

DREAM-CONSCIOUSNESS 

% 

I T may b^'lnferred, then, that in normal persons auto- 
' mafism will not easily or permanently develop outside 
certain narrow limits. When these limits are rapidly 
overstepped; when, as in numerous cases cited in preceding 
chapters, the automatic writer begins with little practice to 
Write sermons and poems, or draw pictures whose prototypes 
are found neither in heaven above nor In the earth beneath ; 
when the visions in the cr>’stal grow into substantial spectres, 
obtruding themselves in the daylight— we are entitled to 
assume sotnc psychic instability, some tendency of the 
central nervous system to split up, or become “dissociated” 
temporarily or permanently. The Continental writers, on 
whom we arc mainly dependent for reports of first-hand 
systematic obscrwitions, have drawn their concliisiojis almost 
exclusivdy from the study' of cases obviously pathologic. 
In these the psychical symptoms, the division' of memory 
and of consciousness, the mutually independent and even 
antagonistic centres of volition in the same organism,' are 
accompanied by physical symptoms of a propounced charac- 
ter. The right arm, which controls the convulsions of delirium 
and prevents the left hand from inflicting bodily injury on 
rhft. ».s, ifsfJf. wsanFjMfi, *w. nr, 

thumping; the, hy'stero-paralytic, whose* picmory' is* split 
up into six difTering and mutually exclusive - fragments. 
' dtsplay.s six* corresponding states of partial paralysis and 
nnresthesia. When Lconic the Second, or, Miss Beauchamp 
the Third, befools one of her co-partners, we find that the 
physical organism, which is the common property of the 
partnership, is feeble and neurasthenic, if not actually 
defective m some sensory' equipment or muscular activity. 
But in less extreme cases it is more difHcult to detect anj’ 
physical symptoms corresponding with the psychical 'dis- 
sociation. Janet, however, and other observ’crs agree in 
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springs up ready-made, wl^out any conscious preparation 
bn the part of the subject; * It is this difficulty which has led 
so many persons 'to find the explanation of their own 
“automatic'* rhetoric in telestial inspiration. 

The explanation, no doubt, is that in such ‘cases there has 
been subconscious preparation — the beginnings of a second- 
ary consciousness. We find in a^remark of Mr. Hill Tout’s 
a clue to the mystery: — / \ • . 

“ Building and peopling chateau:i‘ en Espagne was a favourite 
occupation of mine in my earlier days, and this Tong-practised 
faculty is doubtless a potent factor in all my characterisations, and 
probably also in those of many another full-fledged medium.'*' 

It '^is probdBle tliat an over-indulgence in day-dreams 
forms {he iirst indication of the tendency to isolated and 
’Unregulated psychic activity, which in its rapre extreme form 
may develop into a fixed idea or an obsessfon. , The nature 
of the supposed process will be more clearly understood if 
we consider its workings in the first instance under circum- 
stances specially favourable for its development, that is, tn 
subjects of markedly neurotic temperament ; and then 
jettini’. to' the consideration of the effect of similar sub- 
cbnsddus reveries In persons of more stable mental constitu- 
tion. M.' 'Janet has traced in several cases this gradual 
development of a subterranean day-dream until it invades 
and< obscures the whole waking life. One of the most 
instructive of these histories is that entitled "A Case^of' 
Possession ” : — ® *. 

, ‘ r ‘ 

Achille is a French peamnt of bad family history, bis mother, 
in paiticular, and her family having been given to drunkenness. 
Achille himself in his youth was feeble, delicate, and timid, but not 
markedly abnormal. He raanied at twenty-two,' and all went well 
until one day in his thirty-third year, after returning home from a 
short absence, he became afflicted with extreme taciturnity, and 
in the end complete^’ dumb. He was e.\amined by various 
physicians, who successively diagnosed his ailment, one as diabetes, 
'another as angina pectoris. , Achille’s voibe now returned, he 
ruanifested symptoms appropriate in turn to either malady, and 
incessantly bfevrailcd his sufferings. In the final stage, he fell into 
a complete lethargy, and remained motionless for two days. At the 
end of that period be awoke and burst into a fit of Satanic 
laughter, which presently changed into frightful shrieks and com- 
plaints that he was tortured by demons. This state lasted for many 

• ^ Pf 0 <. S. P. /?., wL ai. p. 31 J. » ' 

® Newest! et Idles fixes, voL s. p. 377 et sej. .• • • 
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weeks. He would pour forth blasphemies and xjbscenitics ; and 
immediately afterwards lament and shudder at the terrible wor^ 
which the demon had uttered through his mouth. He drank 
laudanum and other poisons, but did not die j he even tied his feet 
together, and threw himself into the Vi^ter, ultimately coming safe 
to land. In each case he ascribed his deliverance to the fact that 
his body was doomed to be for ever the abode of the damned. He 
would describe the evil spirits which tormented him, ‘tKeir diabolic 
grimaces and the horns which adorned their heads. 

Ultimately he came under Professor Janet’s charge, and the 
latter satisfied himself that the unhappy man had all the signs of 
genuine possession as described by mediajval chroniclers; that his 
blasphemies were involuntary, and many of his actions un- 
consciously performed. Janet even made the devil write at his 
bidding — in French not too correctly spelt — poor Achille the while 
knowing nothing of the matter; and further established the fact 
that during the convulsri'e movements of the upper part of his body 
Achille's hrms were insensible to pricking and pinching—an old- 
time proof t)f demoniacal possession. In the end this most guileful 
of modem exorcists persuaded the devil, as a proof of his power 
over the. unhappy man, to send poor Achille to sleep; and in that 
suggested* sleep M. Janet interrogated the demoniac, and learnt the 
secret of his malady. He had acting out for all these months 
the course of a most unhappy dream. During the short absence 
which preceded his attack he had been unfaithful to his wife 
Possessed with a morbid terror of betraying his fault, he had 
become dumb. The physicians who had beeil called, m bad 
unwittingly suggested, by their questions, the symptoms of one or 
two fatal maladies, and bis morbid dream-self bad promptly seized 
upon the hints^and realised them with surprising fidelity. In the 
slow development of his uneasy dream the time came for the man 
to die; and after death there remained for such a sjnner as he 
nothing but ^mnation, The lesser devils stuck nails into the 
flesh, and Satan himself, squeezing through the holes so made, 
entered bn an ambiguous co-tenancy of the tortured body. 

It is pleasant, to record that the skilful exorcist was able to 
dispel the evil dream, and restore the sufferer to his right mind. 

It will be seen that here we’ have a veritable schftm of 
consciousness ; the dream state intervening in ordinary 
life produces the illusion of a double personality, which is 
interpreted, according to the tradition once prevalen 
throughout Europe, but now lingering only jn a few remote 
districts and in a few enfeebled intellects', as possession 
by the devil. It is only in markedly pathological cases tW 
the division of the personality is .so complete, and t 
consequence of a disordered dream so grave. But even i 
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very simple cases of- automatism we may trace the beginnings 
of the cleavage; 'and the-illusion of an alien personality, 
as we have seen in innumerable instances, is of very rapid 
growth. ' * 

Another case of M. Janet’s shows us, in an educated 
subject, a similar example of double personality of much 
slower growth, but of hardly less extreme type. In this 
case the automatism, beginning with manifestations of the 
ordinary mediumistic kind, developed, owing no dpubt to 
some native nervous instability, into a complete obsession, 
under which the unhappy victim, much against his con- 
scious will, committed all kinds of absurd and injurious 
actions. 

M, Ler.at the time of the observation’s was a’man of forty, of 
good .infelligcnce education, actively engaged in teaching, and 
wifii no definite ailment in the past beyond a tendency to neuras- 
thenia, When about thirty years old he became interested in 
Spiritualism, and soon developed as a \vriting and drawing medium. 
iJater he took to ‘ inspirational ’ speaking. At a still later stage the 
automatic manifestations, which bad at the outset been confined to 
the stance-room, or, at least, had been summoned and repressed 
at will, now .passed beyond the control of the unhappy ‘medium,' 
and took to appearing at att tiroes and seasons. Finally, the con- 
trolling ‘spirit’ imposed ridiculous and even hurtful commands 
upon him. When the victim ventured to disobey these commands, 
a curious penalty was exacted by the offended spirit. The man’s 
own hand, against his will, tore his clothes, broke his furniture,iand 
threw his papers into disorder. At the stage when Professor Janet's 
assistance was invoked the patient had begun to tear up bank- 
notes, and had on one occasion thrown himself into the Seine. In 
the victim’s own words, '// m'empeche de mangeV. -c/lf rn’empetdie 
de boire .... // est toujours pres de moi, et Tl chuchote^des 
menaces. II ne faut pas en rire, car II Jes execute trop sbuvent. 
II m'a d^ji jete h le Seine, et II finira par me tuer.' 

M. Janet, taking such cases as these for a text, interprets 
all systematised auWmatism, and especially all raediumship, 
as , examples of abnormally developed day-dreams.® It is 

J ^ 7 evroses et ld(cs fixti, voL H. pp. 172-g. 

» ® Janet’s words are: “Je cioe que nous sommes tons plus ou roolns 
sembiables a ces tout petits [children telling each other stories] et que nous 
airaoQS k nous raconter sans eessc de bdles hbtoires qui .nous font oublier la 
plate T6arit6 et nous donnent le 'courage de travailler a la transformer. Mals 
cette belle histoire . • . nous nous la racontons bien souvent dans la journee 
memc cn marchant, en mangeant, en accomplissant un travail m^canique qui ne 
demande pas trop d’attention, des writures, dcs dessins, de la couture surtout, 
,nous nous parlons sans cessc fet nous continnons ce recit interminable. 

“ Souvent mSme nous sommes ennuyes, quand les necessities de la vie nous 
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probable that he somewhat exaggerates '.the prevalence, 
amongst ordinary adults, of indulgence, in 'day-dreams of 
the kind supposed. Amongst adolt.EngHshnien the practice 
can hardly be supposed a comnfon one ; and some statistics 
recently published in the Atiicricap Journal of Psychology 
indicate that whilst most children 'and a large proportion of 
women are given to the practice, it is comparatively rare 
amongst men.^’ 

But ^probably with persons of strong imagination, and 
especially 'with those . of feeble health or character, or who 
retain many childish characte'ristics, the habit may persist 
into adult life, and form, as George Eliot puts it, a convenient 
mental opiate. . 

Nor, again, would it be reasonable to infer that because 
M. Let began by practising mediumship, and. ended by 
becoming a victim to a seif-imposed obsession, that all 
yield themselves to similar practices incur an 'lappreciable 
risk of a like fate. It would be more in accordahee with 
what )ve' ha\^ learnt of mental pathology to surmise that 
catastrophe must in any event have ovMtaken M. Ler. and 
that Spiritualism in his case, as demoniab* possessiorj in that 
of Achille, merely furnished a suitable embodiment ior his 
delirium. In any case the persons on whom ^Janet's 'pb* 
servations were made appear to have been nei^rotics’of njuch' 
more advanced types than are commonly met with, in thlsi 
country. In the following case, one of the most .jnstfuctivei 
'which I have come across in my own e,xperlence,'thd idea 
df spiritual* intercourse and its incidental practices, so^ far 
frpm decelerating, appears actually to have averted a serious 
crisis by providing a harmless outlet for pent-up nervous 
energies.® 

Miss A. B.j' a youqg woman of about thirty, experienced a 
sudden and demonstrative attachment for a man, C. D.^ hying in 
the same neighbourhood. The aflair attraefed some unplea«nt 
notoriety, and the young man, who had apparently acted a rather , 

foicent a faire attention A qMque chose der^l, et nous' noas batons de 
cette histoire qui dAoule ea nous sans cflbrt, d’une tnani^re si ucile e 

aeieable .” — Nevrosts et Idies Axtf, vdl i. p. 393. • . ..4 y 

The Continued Story,’’ by Mabel W. Learoj » 


» VoL vii. (i895),<p. 
yThe exact figures are : — 


- Dr. Garth Wilkinson, 
piactice^of automatic writing 


WouBN. Men. 

Ves. Na y Yes. > • 

. too ... n4 . ( 'SO ..y J2» 

- 41 ... ' 31 .' i 29 ••• *3 • , 

already stirted ^{above, p. 3 ^)» advoMte*! tbe 
actually beneficial in certain ascs of msanuy 
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passive part ^.lhIoughout, abruptly discontinued the acquaintance. 
'Miss A. B. contihued.'howeverj to cherish the belief that the man^ 
had .been influenced by the v^alice of . her enemies, and that he 
.was still profoundly attached to* h^r. A few weeks after the breath 
siie felt one evening a curious .feelmg in the throat, as of choking — 
the prelude probably, , under* ordinary circumstances, to an attack 
of hysteria. This feeling .was Sukc^ed by involuntary movements ' 
of the hands and a fit of longnirbntinued and apparently causeless 
sobbing. ThenJ-'in presence of a member of her family, she 
became, in her own belief, ' possessed by thi spirit of. C. D., 
personating his words and gestures and speaking in his character. 
After this date she continually held conversation, as she believes, with 
C. D.’s spirit j "he” sometimes speaking aloud through her mouth, 
sometimes conversing with her in the inner voice. Occasionally 
"he” Wrote messages through her hand, and I have the testimony, 
of a member of her family that the vfriting so produced 'resembled 
that of ^C. ,D. Occasionally also A. iB. had visions, in which she 
claimed to see C. D. and what he was doing at the moment. At 
other timbS' she professed to hear him speaking or to understand 
by some inner sympathy his feelings and Noughts. < i i 

• 1 ' 'ri ' * 

It seems clear that in this case we have to do simply with 
the dream of an hysterical girl — ^a device by wnich the 
-wounded pride is salved and possibly a serious nervous crisis 
averted. -But this dream, unlike ’other dreams, Is not con- 
fined to the hobrs when the higher centres are off duty, nor 
'manifested only in sensory images; it pervades the waking 
hours, and<asi‘n Achille’s case, but with happier results, is 
acted out in detail. A curious feature of the Case is '^hat, 
A. B.'s dream has imposed not merely on her^elf^ but also^ 
apparently on at least two members of her familyl* '‘‘I’Vr 

M. Flournoy, Professor of Psychology in the University 
of Geneva, has done more than any other recent writer to 
elucidate the genesis of mediumship. - His metho’ds' and 
results are similar to those of Janet and the French School, 
but he has had the -advantage of studying at close quarters 
• subjects of a less, abnormal type than th'e patients at the 
'•Salpfitriere. One of his instructive' observations is on 
a case of mediurhshlp belonging to the transitional type 
referred to at .the end of.’ the next chapter, which germinated 
in a few days, and flowered apparently only for some forty- * 
eight hours *.-7- ♦ ^ ‘ ' 

^ I should perhaps state that I received the accouat of the episode from A. B. 
herself and from one other member W the funtly, I could discover no grounds 
for their l>elief that A. B.’s sensa(ioDs were in any •a’ay connected with C. D. ; 
for U is impossible to attach any we^ht to ti« imuation of a handwriting with 
which A. B. was perfectly familiar. 
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M. Michel Til was a man.* of forty-eight, well educated and in 
good health. One Friday h<; was persuaded by some Spiritualist 
friends to try* his hand at automatic witing. He succeeded at his 
first attempt in obtaining some flourishes, and a few phrases written 
in a hand very different from his own. He continued the practice 
for the next twO days ; and on the Sunday, after an evening spent 
with the “ spirits,” he passed a very troubled night. An inner voice 
insisted on speaking to him, promising friendship and health, and 
prophesying a magnificent future for him : "Tes dtslimes witbenits, 
je serai ton guide et ton soutien.” His finger took to tracing similar 
phrases' on the wall in the darkness. 

The following day M. Til was much disturbed. The automatic 
movements continued incessantly throughout the morning, and 
finally the writing conveyed the terrible news that his son had been 
detected helping himself from his employer’s cigarette-box; that 
he had met reproof with insolence, and had been given notice of 
dismissal. The distracted furent went at once to the office where 
his son was employed. The head of the firm was out, but the 
chief eferk assured M. Til that his son's character was excellent, and 
that they had no fault to find with him. Whilst the conversation 
was proceeding, M. Til’s finger traced on the table a phrase which 
proved to be : “ Jc suis navri de la duplicitii de cet horome,” 

The unhappy parent could not be satisfied until the assurance 
of his son’s good conduct had been repealed by the iiead o', th® 
firm on his return ; and the guilty hand then wrote; ‘*Jo t’al tronipe, 
Michel; pardonne-mol.” ' 

M, Flournoy puts forward the following explanation of 
the tpi.sotle. M. Til had some three weeks before remarked 
that his s’on smoked a good many cigarettes-* The young 
man had bxplained that everybody at his office did so, and 
that the chief left his cigarettes about everywheie, so that 
any of the clerks could have helped themselves tf they 
wanted to. The latent and unacknowledged uneasiness 
which was apparently originated by this remark was stimu- 
lated to renewed activity by a chance tonversation, jus 
before the lying menage was received, with an old acquaint- 
ance, who asked, “ Is your son leaving his place? I hear 4. 
[the employer] has a vacancy for a clerk/' . M' Tii s psyc 
equilibrium had been already upset by the previous automa 
messages, and the disturbed night which supen^ened co - 
pleted the mischief; in the soil thus prepared 
the subconscious drama sprouted and -grew like Jonan 
gourd, happily to wither as quickly.^ 

* Hevue rhilasophique, Feb. 1S99, "Genisc tie quelqucs pr^tendus message* 
spiriles.” 
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Those who are familiar v/ith the manifestations of modem 
Spiritualism will have known many cases of similar sporadic 
outbursts of automatisirr, jn which the subject for a time 
appeared to lose control of his personality, and was only 
recalled by some such sudd^ shock as in M. Til’s case. The 
planchette took to writing .obscenities and blasphemies, the 
crystal revealed only purposeless horrors, or the inner voice 
sent the too trustful disciple on a fool’s errand. 

In his latest volume* M. Flournoy has given the results 
of five years’ observation on a case of automatism which has 
been, according to his explanation of the matter, incubated 
for the greater part of a lifetime : — 

Miss Helene Smith — the name is fictitious — was bom about 
1863. Her parents are well educated and healthy, by no means 
of the neurotic or ps>'chopathic type, though Mrs. Smith has had 
in the course of her life two or three hallucinatory visions. H^ 16 ne 
herself as a child was quiet and dreamy, and had occasional visions, 
but was, on the whole, not specially remarkable. She is, to all 
outward appearances at the present time, healthy, even'tq robustness. 
From the ago of fifteen she has been employed in a largc'commercial 
cstablisJimcnt in Geneva; and holds a position of some responsibility. 
But it IS in 1S93 that her real history begins. In that year she 
ivas persuaded by some friends to join a Spiritualist circle. It soon 
appeared that she was herself a powerful medium. At first her 
mwiumshtp consisted in seeing visions, hearing voices, and assisting 
in tilting the table, whilst still rcuuniog more or less consciousness and 
subsequent memory of her experiences. Shortly after M. Flournoy’s 
admission to the circle, in the winter of 1894-5, Miis Smith's, 
mediumship advanced a stag^ and she h-ibilually passed at%lhc-' 
seance into a trance state, retaining subsequently no memory of her 
visions 'and doings in that stale. Her development followed at fjrh 
the normal course. She delivered messages of a personal character 
to her sitters, purporting to emanate from deceased friends ahd the 
like. She offered numerous proofs of clairVdyan,cc. She was from 
time to time controlled by spirits of the famous dead. Some of 
her earliest trances ^were under the guidance and inspiration of 
Victor Hugo. Within a few months, however, the spirit of the 
poet — too late, indeed, for h>s own post-mortem reputation, for 
he had alrcadyperpctmted some verses— was expelled with ignominy 
by a more masterful demon who called himself Leopold. The 
newcomer xvas at first somewlut reticent on his own past, and when 
urgently questioned was apt to lake refuge in moral platitudes. 
Later, howexxr, be revealed himself as Giuseppe Balsamo, Count 
Cagliostro. It then appeared that In Helene herself was reincarnated 
the h-xpless Queen Marie Antoinette, and that others of the mortals 


* Dts ItUtt ibt phnUt Marz, 190a 
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represcDted Mirabeau, Philip of.Orleans, and the Princess de 
Lamballe. Cagliostro^ *‘ce cher .sdrcicr,” attended only in his 
discarnatc state. Of all the couitly functions then held in nine- 
tcentb-century Geneva, with all their ghostly memories of past 
splendours and tragedies, there is ho space to speak. But from 
M. Flournoy’s spirited description is clear that (he reincarnated 
queen was lacking neither in wit, grr&e, nor dignity. 

At limes Helilne’s memory in the trance went back to a 
still remoter past. As Simandint, daughter of an Arab sheikh in 
the fifteenth cenlUry, she had been courted by the princely Sivrouka, 
lord of the fortress oii Tchandraguiri, in the province of Kanara, 
Hindustan. She had 'enjoyed as his wdfe many years of married 
happiness, relieved by the chaste but passionate devotion of the 
Fakir Kanga, and had finally proved her fidelity by expiring, in 
wifely fashion, amid the flames of her lord’s funeral pyre. All the 
scenes of this forgotten history were enacted in lifelike, tableaux 
before M. Flournoy and his friends, and duly interpreted for their 
benefit by the serviceable Lcopold-Oigliostro. It should be added 
that the entranced medium, in her rdle of & princess of the Orient, 
wrote a sentence or two in passable Arabic and spoke a few words 
ct Hindustani. < 

It is H^l^ne’s extra*planetary experiences, however, which have 
excited most attention, and which furnished (o the attendants at her 
circle the most convindng proofs of her dealings with the spintual 
world. In November, 1894, the spirit of the entranced medium 
was wafted— not without Ihreatenings of sea-sickriess— throiigh the 
cosmic void, to arrive eventually on the planet hlars. Therearcer 
night after night she described to the listening circle thb people 
of our neighbour planet, their food, dress, and ways of |ifc 
times she tow p*lctures of the inhabitants — human and anii6al— 01 
their houses, bridges, and other edifices, and of the surrounding 
lan^cape. l*tcr she both spoke and wrote freely in the 
language. From the writings reproduced in M. Flournoys boos 
it is clear that the characters of the Martian script are unlike any m 
use on earth, and that the words (of which a translation is fumisneaj 
bear no resemblance, superficially at least, to any known tongue. 
The spirits — for several dwellers upon Mays used H4Iene’s organism 
to speak and write through — delivered themselves with freedom an^ 
fiuenty, and who iri thcii visage both oC the spokw 

and the written words! In fact', Martian, as used by the entranc 
H^ene, has many of the chaihcteristi<^ of a genuine language, a 
it is not surprising that some of the onlookers, who may W 
hesitated over the authenticity of the other . revelations, we 
apparently convinced that these Martian ^utterances were bey 
the common order of nature. . ■*' r* 

Such In brief outline are the mediumfstic revelations of 
Hdlfene Smith. Under M, Flournoy’s deft analysis 
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pretensions to a supramurfdane origin disappear. The 
Martian cycle is, in his^Snewj a romance pure and simple, 
the first germs of which ^re*to be found in the speculations 
of Flammarion and others as to the possible inhabitants of 
that planet. The descriptions ^of the -social -life, the dress, 
the habits of the Martians are, as he shows, infantile in their 
simplicity; the landscapes ‘are too obviously suggested by 
Japanese lacquer and Nankin dishes. And the language — 
marvellous work of art — is still a work of art, the creation 
of a mind whose mother-tongue ^^ras French. The vowel and 
consonant sounds are the same as in French ; the inflections, 
the grammar, the . construction are all 'obviously ''modelled 
on French; Martian even uses a double word for the negative 
(ke ani^ne pus), employs the same word, r/,to express “the” 
(/a) and " there ” (/d) ; and so on in innumerable other cases. 
In fact; the so-called Martian language is such a language^ as 
a young child might construct by substituting for each word 
in the Frerlhh dictionary an arbitrary collocation of letters, 
and for each letter a new and arbitrary symbol. • As’a work 
of art it is infantile; as a feat of memory it -is prodigious. 
In the same way M, Flournoy shows that the Arabic, the 
Hindoo, and the historical elements generally of the other 
cycles can be traced to sources possibly, in some cases 
patently, open 'fo the medium. 

. Again, M. Flournoy finds that H6I&ne’s clairvoyant 
messal^es to himself dealt almost exclusively with periods 
and, incidents with which Mrs. Smith was familiar,' and .of 
which HiSl^ne might well have heard her nvoth^r speak, ^or 
in any other of Helene's trance revelations, sorne of which 
are curiously like those of Madame Haufie and other noted 
seeresses in the past, can M. Flournoy, predisposed though 
he is to believe in the possibility at least of telepathy, find 
any positive proof of the acquisition of knowledge through 
supernormal channels. 

Thus, to take o^e'oC.the roost reroarkable cases. At a 
‘s^nce held in 1899 H^ene has a vision of a village and 
a landscape which she cannot recognise, and an old man 
who possesses himself of her hand, and wites “ Chaumontet 
Syndic.” Later, the information was given that the old man 
was Syndic of Chessenaz in '1839. At another stance H^l&ne 
wrote a message of three lines and signed it ‘,'Biirnier, Curd 
de Chessenaz.” •» , • 

^M. Flournoy made inquiries, and found that there is a 
small village named Chessenaz in Haute Savoie, about' 
sixteen miles from Geneva, and learnt by correspondence 
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with the mayor that in 1839 syndic of the village was 
one Jean Chaumontet, and *the cur(J was named Burnier. 
Moreover, the names written through Helene’s hand pre- 
sented some resemblance to the authentic signatures of these 
two worthies preserved on a document forwarded by the 
mayor for M. FloUmoy’s inspection. H^l^ne stated that she 
had never been in Chessenaz-; but she had relations in a 
neighbouring village and had been to visit them. The case 
cannot, I think, be regarded as affording strong evidence of 
supernormal faculty.^ 

A case of this kind inevitably suggests that the facts given 
at the stance were got up beforehand for the purpose of 
imposing upon the sitters. The same explanation is 
facie indicated in some others of H^I&ne’s clairvoyant mani- 
festations, such as some of the personal messages given to 
M. Flournoy and others, the reproduction — obviously by a 
person who was ignorant of either language — of fragments 
of Hindoo and Arabic, and so on. But M. Flournoy is 
absolutely, satisfied of the good faith of his medium ; and 
his five years' acquaintance with her clearly entitles his 
opinion on the matter to some weight His own explana- 
tion of these incidents, that they represent probably the 
revival of latent memories. Is consistent with his view of the 
whole case. 

H^line’s mediumship ts, in fact, according to .her sympa- 
thetic chronicler, simply a reversion to the dreams of her 
childhood. As a little girl she was quiet,’ dreamy, fond^ of 
solitude, and very timid. Her tendency to ‘automatism 
showed itself in various ways ; she would draw with a peVtcil, 
or compose, with bits of cloth, fantastic designs in an 
oriental style ; she would sit in her chair on Sunday after- 
noons and see vision after vision arise before her eyes 
golden landscapes, ruins standing in the midst of a desert, 
chirareras on pedestals — foreshadowing, no doubt, the Hindoo 
arjd Martian scenery of her later trances. The child saw 
al&Q several apparitions ; onc» in particular^ representing a 
monk in a brown robe, with a white cross on his breast, who 
appeared to her in moments of terror and danger— nhCf’ 
attacked by a dog, or addressed with undue freedom by a 
stranger. In her later years Leopold-Balsamo-Caghostro 
claimed that tliis shadowy protector of her girlhood n^as none 
other than himself. 

’ Of. eii., pp. 406-10. M. Flonmenr ctjwKscs no deeiJeJ uVe 

particular case, but he is disposed, Hiihout dr^ttiallsing on the subject, 
the view that H<line possesses real teIe{Kithic and daif\o)'ant powers. 
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Moreover, it appeared tl\at H^line as a child was some- 
what at odds with her surrounding. -’Her mother thought 
her unhappy, her father and brothers that she was proud 
and despised their humble- circumstances. There seems to 
have been some truth in ‘this latter accusation ; at any rate, 
it is recorded that on one occasion she asked her parents 
whether she was really their own child, and not a changeling. 
Discontented thus with the limited horizon offered to her, 
she appears to have turned her thoughts inward, and in- 
dulged, as children will, in day-dreams.* The growth of the 
dream was favoured by the child’s love* of solitude, dis- 
inclination to active exertion and artistic temperament. In 
her inner life she became a queen, and escaped at will into 
other centuries and other worlds. The habit of dreaming 
was thus formed, and much of the material w'hich appeared 
later in her trances was no doubt accumulated in the critical 
period between her tenth and her twentieth years, when her 
reveries and hallucinations appear to have been most marked. 
After the latter date these automatic phenomena, under the 
pressure of external circumstances, and her absorption in her 
daily occupations, appear to have been In abeyance, until the 
Spiritualist stances which began in 1892 gave them a new 
impetus. From that point they developed rapidly; and the 
store of dream imagery inherited from her earlier years was 
enlarged and .embellished under the influence, now of Allan 
Kardec, or Fiammacion, or Dumas, no\v by suggestions of 
the admiring circle who attended on her trances. In M. 
Flournoy’s view, then, we have in H€Iine’s trances a reversion 
to earlier stages of consciousness. The Martian cycle is 
marked out as the earliest of these childhood reveries, by 
the naive and infantile character of its leading conceptions, 
and by the fact that the Martian “language" shows no trace 
of any influence but French, whereas Hdlfene in later child- 
hood had learnt some German.' The two other main cycles 
afford indications not only of a later stage of mental develop- 
ment, but of historical knowledge acquired probably in more 
recent years. Hdlene in the trance is' just a child of larger 
g^o^vth, weaving her gorgeous reveries in happy oblivion of 
the commonplace and sordid restrictions of her waking life. 
Just as in pathological states of the physical organism 

■ V 

^ op, (it., p. 342. M. Flournoy pewts out that the linguistic faculty shown 
ift the fonsUucUon of the MatUan of which faculty little trace appears 

in the waking IldSne, is probably ^ived from her fotherr who had a great 
facility for the acquisition of bngoage% and could speak five or six European 
tongues fluently (p. 15). 
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certain groups of primitive^cells may multiply and produce 
various morbid growths, “de irieme, en psycJjologie, il semWe 
aussi que certains elements*' recnl^s et primitifs de I’indiviclu, 
des couches infantiles encore doudes de plasticity et de 
mobility, sont particuliferement aptes a engehdrer ces dtranges 
vegetations subconscientes, sortes de tumeurs ou d’excrois* 
sances psyqhiq'ues, que nous appelons des personnalitcs 
secondes.”^ 

But though M. Flournoy finds the tumour in this instance 
benign, the phenomenon is none the less, as he points out, 
pathological. Physical proof of Hyifene’s pathological con* 
dition during her trance is to be found in various disturbances 
of the muscular system (contractions, convulsions, and in- 
voluntary movements of various kinds), partial paralysis, and 
local anjesthetic patches. One significant symptom is the 
frequent occurrence of complete “allochiry" — a confusion 
between her right and left sides of such a nature that she 
will persistently look for her pocket on the left side, ipstcad 
of on the right ; and that if one of her finger® pricked 
or pinched behind a screen, so that she cannot w the injured 
member, it is the corresponding finger of the other hand 
which is agitated.® * This curious inability to distinguish 
between the right hand and the left is one of the stigmata 
of hysteria.® • , 

Again, though Hyi^ne in her adult life appears to as 
a rule, quite normal and healthy outside the sdance-ropm, 

and manages the duties of her post to "the satisfaction fol - 
her employers, yet fragments of the subliminal romances 
occasionally intrijde themselves into hours .of business— an 
irruption of subterranean Java into the -peaceful upper strata 
of her being. Thus some of her 'letters contain sporadic 
Martian characters, and when consulted on the colour o 
a' ribbon, she has been known to drop into poetry.* More- 


‘ Of. til., p. 2SS. ’ Of. «7., p. Cl. , ,, „ 

3 Janet, Nevrostt tl LUes ftxrt, toI. i. p. aj^.^ctc. ; Etat 
p. &7. 

* Here i> the quatrain m question — 

‘ ‘ Les nuances de ces ruU^ns 
A!e rappetent mex Jeunes ans 
Ce bleu rmli je men soutwr ^ 

Dans mes dieveux alloH si Lien.’’ 

The case is further complicatnl by Uie feci that, in w ritinjj 
inciilenl to M. I/smaitre, a collngue of M. rioumoy’s in 
lifeline wrote tlw italiased words and parts of words in the script “Pf. 
by the stance-consciousness for Afarie AnfoineCte, and th.st I ride" 

which occompanied the verses beloi^ctl obiiously to the ' 

(PP- S3. 54). 
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over, for a period of “"six jnbnths,” when she was suffering 
from general tiebility and menorrhagia, and unable to 
attend to her business, the automatic nianifestations invaded 
her waking life almost to the'point of'actual inconvenience.^ 

Miss Smith’s mediumship included manifestations of all 
kinds. The physical phenomena were, indeed, few, and 
ceased at an early period. 'But they were of an'unequivocal 
charatter ; they resembled closely the early manifestations of 
Mrs. Guppy and other noted mediums, and it is conceivable 
that under favourable circumstances H^)6ne’s mediumship 
might have developed on similar lines. Thfe earlier circle at 
which these phenomena appeared was,* however, composed 
of inharmonious elements, and icon broke' up. After the 
commencement of M. Flournoy's acquaintance with Helene 
the physical phenomena appear to have been confined to 
occasional levitation of tables and transportation of flowers, 
etc., at Helene’s own home, with her father or mother as ; 
witnesses. ‘The only case which M. Flournoy cites in 
detail occurred during the six months’ illness above re- 
ferred to. .. 

At the earlier stances, however, which were held in the* 
dark, besides movements of the table, etc., there werq 
'Occasohal playing on a piano and other instruments at 
a distance, and “ appprts.” The apports ” included at first 
flowers of va’rious kinds, branches of trees, a leaf of ivy 
bearing* in legible characters the name'of one of the chief 
’^"eommunicators” at the time. Later, when Hdl^ne’s exotic 
and ’oriental visibns began, the “apports" changed their 
■ character correspondingly. The circle now received shells 
filled with saifd and still wet from the sea,' a china vase full 
of water containing a rose, Chinese money, etc., etc.® 

’"Here, then, we have the problem of physical mediumship 
expressed in its simplest terms. Miss Smith is a young 
’ woman of good character: she has none of the ordinary 
motives for deception an acute observer, with prolonged 

‘ j 

' Pages 38, 47. I • 

- Op. cU., pp. 354 '®** As'tegatds Ihe “appoits,” M. Flournoy contenls 
himself with pointing out the diflicurtied in the way of the hypothesis of a fourth 
-dimension, or the passage of msttei: through matter, and prefers to express no 
'^opinion as to how the-lWngs capicaiato the circle, which sat, naturally, with 
. closed doors. On general CTonnds,'howe\er, parUy because of the experiments 
of Thury, Kichet, and &0<£.es, add purtly no doubt because ,of his conviction of 
the honesty of the medium, he is iociiaed to believe in ihtf Risible genuineness 
of the simpler movements — levitation of furniture, transjwrtation of flowers 
and oranges, etc. — which involve, as he justly remarks, no more cumbrous 
hypothesis than that of a force radiating from the medium "which should be 
capable of attracting or repelling objects in the ncighbouthoorl. ' 

U.— Y 
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. and ' exceptionally favourable 'opportunifies for observation, 
is convinced of her cbippjete -.honesty, ^et she rolls oranges 
about the floor when her father is not looking, and smuggles 
white lilac and sea-shefls ’ ihfo, the roorn at a dark stance. 
Miss Smithes unquestiondbly.an unconscious and involuntary 
agent in t^ie' prolonged, draim of the Martian cycle She 
is an involuntary, if not wholly, an unconscious, agent when 
she spouts versus from behind the counter' in answer* to a 
customer.^ It’is difficult to suppose that these other actions 
were altogether bnpwingly and wilfully undertaken. But 
the "z^pports” implj; a prolonged process of preparation; 
the objects had tti ,'be selected and procured beforehand, 
introduced surreptitiously into the sdance-room, and pre- 
sented at the appropriate moment to the expectant circle. 
If the, whole process is performed automatically — or, let us 
,say, without the full concurrence of will and consciousness— 

• we have to assume, first, that the programme of each stance 
iSv prepared beforehand in some subliminal^.^anufactow 
The elabgrate structure of Miss Smith’s romance \s^ald 
by itself indicate some previous preparation; and we h^vc 
ip‘ certain cases evidence that various scenes'bf^the drama 
•had been rehearsed before their presentation {6 -fhe' circle^ 
\Ve have further to suppose that this process of stlblimmal^' 
preparation may include the performance, during .waking 
life, of acts more or less completely ignored by the^ordinary 
consciousness. ,We\have seen that Miss Smith urpvittingly^ 
intercalates fragmefits of Martian or royal, wfitti^.rrtto hef^ 
private correspondence. Could she, with e'qual .innocence, 
put a bunch of white lilac or a china vase hito 'her, pocket 
before the stance? ^ < ’r ♦ 

Many analogous cases can, of course, be r|uoted of sets 
performed in obedience to an impulse, the secret spnngs 
of which are hidden from the knowledge of the* agent 
dreams occasionally exercise 'a more or less unconsciou 
influence on the waking life. Tissi^ narrates a 
which a man repeatedly committed thefts in the dayutw*, 
in reluctant fulfilment of the dream of the 
More worthy of credence perhaps- is an instance which i 
relates in his own experience: Walking in the 
one day, he found himself executing an involuntaiy • 

* It is probatlc' thbl these waUng Mtomalisms would in many 

instantly fade frdtn the meniory if there were no external ”***. r,* tbtit 

the injunction to vote tldwa at ooce an account of such incidents— to , 

ir.icc in consciousness. ■ ' 

* See nr. I'foumoy's renurfcs on this point, pp. . 
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jaryet, and traced the nioveWnt"ta/the vague’ reminiscence , 
of a recent , dream, in «which,Ii€s’had been pushing a heavy 


handcart.^ MoU .givfes otheiV instances of dreams inducing 
subsequent action.- ; 

Again, when the nervous sj'stem^is enfeebled^ by disease, 
exhaustion, or old age, the patient^ may commit acts now 
merely trivial and purposeless, notv« actually repugnant to 
his conscious w(ll,',as in coprolalia and' kleptomania. In 
certain states, such' as masked epilep^, thb patient may 
continue to .act," to all outward seeming,' in an intelligent 
manner, though he himself retains no subsequent recollection 
of what he has done or said. He may even commit crimes 
or other actions foreign to his ordinary character. Tfibse 
rare and striking cases of double consciousness and multiplex, 
personality which have been so much studied of lata' years 
in France and America furnish additional illustration^. 'But.-' 
these catastrophic disturbances of consciousness are perhaps i. 
too remote. from ordinary experience to throw much light 
updrt ■ 'th6 ' problem. It is in more commonplace^ though 
•hardly, more* familiar regions, in Uie facts of hysteria on the 
^ hand, ^and of post-hypnotic suggestion on the djher. 
•that' we find’.fhe. strongest support for the interpretation q'f 
•*Jihysicat mediCitq^htp above indicated. 

^ ‘.Iri the hysterical patient we see the same exaggerated self- 
consciousness' which cliaractertscs the magnetic somnambule 
tand her succfessor.lthe spirit medium. In both the mastcr- 
‘impUtse' is tlre^id®sire to attract attcotion, sympathy, and 
tidmiration. The young woman who in Orte generation anti 
in orle'seUqf social conditions seeks to make herself the 
centre of^iCT^Jittle world by an imaginary spinal complaint,' 
or a prolonged exhibition of saintly dying, at other times 
and in othdr circumstances will achieve the same end by 
surreptitiously ringing the household bells, or by rapping 
on U\e legs of her ehalt. The acts of the hysteric, again, 
are like those of the medium and the Poltergeist child in 
,ttlieir apparent purposelessness. The servant girl who sets 
fire to the house, or the Baby, widi no other aim than to get 
herself talked about, exhibits hardly greater disproportion 
of means to end than^ the private medium who keeps up the 
dull farce of spirit. rap5 and spirit voices for nearly half 
a .century. The study of hysteria paints for iis in rather 
coarser colours just such a weakening of the ‘moral sense, 
such an inextricable mii^ling of imposture^and reality, - 


' Tissi#, Les Kh.'ts, 
* {lyfMtan^ (Enj " 


w, ^ 154, 170, ett ra'tU, 1890. 
iglish tnos.), |v 202. London, iSqo. 
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, and such examples of unnatural cunning posing under the 
mask of innocence, as \vc find, in raediumship. It is hardly 
necessary to remind the reader that the historical cases which 
are claitncd by Spiritualists as instances of possession are 
classed in modem text-book? as exhibitions of hystero- 
cpilepsy. 

The view of hysteria commonly accepted in this country 
regards it as mainly a disease of the will, a perversion of 
the moral sense, and conceives that the patient knows what 
he Is doing, and can be taught, by moral admonition or 
judicious neglect, to do better. But the records of the 
Saipctriire and similar institutions furnish grounds for be- 
• lie\’ing that, in some cases at any rate, tlie eclipse alike of 
wit and will may be more complete than is allowed for in the 
. common view. Janet has recently described a case from 
his owm Clinique, which admirably illustrates the present 
discussion : — 

, Some two years back a young woman of tweni»sDc, Meb, was^ 
'brought to Janet who was suffering from halludnalions of a dJS* 

. IrcsSing nature. On making inquiry into the previous history 
of the patient, he found, as is not unusually the case, that the- 
hallucinations, which had persisted for many ye^, had beas 
originally of a devotional character. Amongst these earlier yisioas 
the most conspicuous figure was Saint Philomela, whose reality was 
held, not only by the patient herself, but by her mother and aunt, . 
as incontestably proved by cerhun substantial tokens — pebbles, 
feathers, flowers, and small pieces, of cheap jewellery— which the 
saint had brought with her. These ‘'apports" were sometimes [owa 
lying about on the stairs or in other unlikely spots, as if fallen there 
by chance; sometimes they would be discovered by thy patient in 
her bedroom on waking in the morning. On one occasion she thus 
found several small objects arranged so as to form a cross; at 
another time a pair pf wings was stretched out on the eider-down 
quilt. Occasionally, ‘again, these “apporls” made their appearanw 
my’Steriously in the daytime in other parts of the house; 
nn. non. nrJ'Jiiunn. fyjUhrys. dnym. fmm. the ceiling, upon ta 

family assembled at their evening meal. , 

Janet threw Jleb into the hyptroric sleep, and she then 
vealed the secret of these manifestations: it was she herself, m 
state of natural somnambulism, who had arranged little 
glass in the form of a cross ; she who had placed pebbles and si 
brooches on therstairway; she who had put a stool on me » 
and, mounted thereon, had lightly fastened small feathers ^ 

quilt with pasteto the ceiling of &e sa//e d so that the 

of the lamp mighl bring them fluttering down. Tn her waking s 
she had professed to share the surprise wliicluthese portents exci 
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in her relations, .and Janet, 'after careful study of the case, is - . 
inclined to think that .the profe^ioQ was genuine, and that when"'" 
awake Meb retained no recollection of her skilful preparations for 
these thaumaturgic exhibitions.^ 

The analogy of "post-hypnotic suggestion lends support 
to Janet’s view of the innocenpe of the waking Meb. The 
hypnotised subject, at the request of his operator, will com- 
monly undertake in the trance to perform actions, even of 
a complicated and arduous nature, and r^dll faithfully perform 
his promise after .being aroused from the trance. The in- 
.terval between promise and fulfilment’itiay vary from minutes 
to months ; the enjoined act may be the blowing out of a 
candle, the mispronunciation of a household word, a mimic 
murder, the working out of an elaborate arithmetical calcu.-- 
lation, or the vision and salutation of a phantasmal figure.- 
The state of the subj'ect during the performance of the 
enjoined action varies very widely. In some cases he tfelapses 
into a state indistinguishable from that of the original.trance, 
‘and immediately after the performance will be found to haVtf 
forgotten the”, whole incident In other cases, thougl]|,-'the 
paction iis. carried out with full consciousness, and tjie agerlt 
7 IS not eveh^at 4doss fora plausible .motive for his’" conduct, 
-■the real-source, of the impulse is entirely hidden from him. 
Io~yet 'other instances it would seem that there is a faint 
recollection of the original undertaking; just as in the 
earlier trances, as already pointed out, the,hypnotised subject 
is often, half aware, whilst;feajising sonje' suggested illusion, 
that he is acting a part. Sb Miss ^mith, as-we have seen, 
was vaguely aware of the absurdity of -Her occasional lapses 
'into poetry during business hours. In the early stages of 
automatism .there is often a conflict between the idea auto- 
matically suggested and the normal consciousness. The 
subject is partly conscious of what he 'is doing, but, not 
^knowing why he does it, feels as if he was not personally 
• responsible for . the thing done. Eventually, if the auto- 
matism is indulged, it is conceivable that it may become 
systematised, and the unconsciousness thus become complete, 
as we have reason to believe it frequently is in the case of 
^ post-hypnotic performance of suggestion. 

Whilst, however, cases such as that dt^cribed by Janet 
'have a direct bearing upon our present problem, we should 
not be justified. in pressing the'analogyvtoo closely. Meb, 
as Janet’s account of her condition shows, u’as an hysteric of 

‘ BtilMi’iiie f Jnsfiiui Psyikolggigit* fnSrrrtati^ia!, Dec., IJOI. 
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a comparatively advanced type, much farther removed from 
sanity than was the case, apparently, \i’ith the English and 
American mediums whose “physical phenomena” .we have 
been considering. There were no such patent indications of 
abnormality in Home or Stainton Moses, or even in Helene 
Smith, as would permit us lightly to assume that “apports" 
and other phenomena involving prolonged preparation and 
considerable forethought could have been produced wholly 
without the participation of the agent's normal consciousness. 
It is more in accordance with known analogies to suppose 
that the medium in sufch cases yields, perhaps, innocently at 
first to the promptings rSf an impulse which may come to him 
^as from a higher power, or that he is moved by an instinctive 
•compulsion to aid in the development of his automatic 
romance ; that, like a child of larger growth, he plays his 
'part in a self-suggested drama ^vith something of the free- 
•dom from moral and rational limitations which characterises 
our nightly dreams, but with something also of tha^ double 
^consciousness which warns us, even in dreams, that we are 
.playing a part In any case, if he continues to' abet, anp 
encoufage this automatic prompting, it is not likely that he 
ean long retain botli honesty and sanity imimpaircd ,,The 
matT*\vho looks on at his hand doing a. thing, but acquits 
himiclf of responsibility for the thing done, can hardly cl^m 
to be considered as a moral agent; an'd thestep is'^hort to 
instigating and repeating a like action in tht futpte, without 
the excuse of arfervenriastering impulse! •' i 

This, or somethjrig'jike it, is probably the* histoiy 9^ 
development dPrnost, cases of private “ physical mediumsbip. ’ 
How far, in each' ■’particular case, the “medium” may be 
unconscious of the action at the moment, or frwvfrom 
responsibility for the whole process of deception, it is, o 
course, impossible for any external observation to determine. 
But that, after all, is a question' of ethics rather than o 
psychology. ’ t 

Vi. •‘vhRther. hncjuisn. her good sen 

warned her of 'ihe danger,- or possibly because her 
of personal dignity (which M. Flournoy assures us is a ve y 
prominent feature in her- character)* was ^outraged hy ^ 
dentally becoming aware of the suspicions 'of her good t . 
* 'entertained by some members of. the circle, or from s 
^ Other cause, .the physical phenomena soon ceased a 
Seances, and her automatism developed 6n less equivpc 
, lines. . * j 

These considerations raise an issue 
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importance, how 'far, to wit, the cultivation' of what may 
conveniently be calfed mcdiumistic powers involves the risk . 
of injury to the medium. Probably tlie dafa are not yet 
sufficient to admit of the. question being ‘fully answered. 
But even now we can see that there is a/wide distinction 
in. this respect behveen the psychological and the physical 
manifestations. Crystal-gazing and trance-speaking, even 
when practised for many 'years, appear 'tb have no ill effect. 
One of the, best crystal-seers of my acquaintance is a lady 
in robust ■^healfh, tnentally and physically. Mr. Lang has 
given similar ’testimony as regaids -the crystal-seers whose 
visions he' has described.' Mrs. -Piper’s health would 'hot 
appear, to have suffered by her prolonged course of trances. 
H^l^ne Smith could carry on nightly conversations with 
the inhabitants of other worlds, and retain her waking 
faculties unimpaired. At a large meeting of Spiritualists and 
their friends I have picked out two well-known ‘tclairVoyant’I 
mediums, one of them a lady who has kindly given ntuch 
of her iime for purposes of investigation by some of my^ 
colleagues, as being, of all the company, conspicuously'pn 
^the best ferms with their physical organisms. .The medipm- - 
isttf , Seems closely akin to the hypnotic ^trante, arW fhp * 

• 'automatic phenomena incident to the two states are almd’st 
» precisely parallel. ‘ There are cases in which men and \v6men 
• have^ been for prolonged periods the 'subjects of hypnotic 
^ experiment: wntnout apparent injury to health, intellect,' or 
character. ' ' , V. 

,j.‘ ’On'the 'Cvhole, then, the experience So far gained furnishes 
i little grobnd for apprehension tliat-; the, '^'investigation of 
.psycHological phenomena of this kind- -in adults, if con^ 

'■ 'ducted with reasonable prudence, is likely to have injurious 
effects on the subject But the case 'is' different when we. 
turn to physical mediumship. It is obvious, on any view ' * 
of the case, that the departure from the normal involved * 
in the production of physical phenomena is much greater. 
And if we accept the view here presented,* that such 
'phenomena are invariably fraudulent, the 'resp>onsibiUty which 
rests on. those who invite their producfion is necessarily 
grave. That in the interests of knowledge even this form 
of moral vivisection cannot be defended, I, for one, should 
' hesitate to affirm. But no one who realises the true sighih- 
...Cance of the facts would lightly embark upon an enterprise 
" which involves-the risk of such serious. moral dangers. "To - 
attend the s&inces of a professional medium is perhaps at 


* In Tat e/ chapler on Cryslal Visions. 

iji 
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worst to countenance a swindle; -to watch the gradual 
development of innocent automatism into physical medium* 
ship may be to assist at a process of moral degeneration. 

For the beginnings of such automatism are like the be* 
ginnings of disaffection in the State. Alike in the corporeal 
and in the political liierarchy certain anarchic elements may 
free themselves frdm constitutional control, and work out 
their own ends, within limits, with impunity. In a fairly 
stable constitution those limits are soon reached, and the 
rebellious elements are suppressed, or learn to acquiesce in 
their limitations. When, however, from stress of external 
circumstances or inherent defect, the forces of control are 
enfeebled, the contagion of disorder may spread fur^er, and 
a permanent centre of rebellion thus be formed— 
in imperio — ivhich may grow strong enough to rival and 
ultimately even to overthrow the central Government. So, 
in persons of unstable ner\'0us system it would seem that 
these automatic manifestations tend tp develop until a point 
is reached at which they pass beyond the control, an^ it 
may be, even beyond the consciousness of the work-a-day 
selh And “unless we are prepared to admit that these 
dubious phenomena do indeed testify to the working oi 
physical energies unknown to Science, we .’are forced to 
recognise that, however trivial and innocent may seem the 
first steps in “physical medlumship,” where the good sense 
of the medium or his friends does not, intervene to stop the 
further development of the manifestations, they must en 
either in a dishon’esty which carries less disgrace^ than t e 
dishonesty of the market-place only b^Aose the vjetim m^ 
be supposed not wholly responsible, or in rft. permanent ^ 

of rational contrbl, less dangerous no doubt than recognise 
forms of mental infirmity, as being partly feigned. ' ‘ 
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^ THE TRANCE UTTERANCES OF MRS. PIPER 

, T) Y the admission that, while the so-called phy.sical 
Ij phenomena of Spiritualism afford no evidence of the 
action of any physical force beyond that exerted by 
the human muscles," the, medium himself .in performing the 
feats may be a not jvholly conscious or voluntary agent, 
the ground is cleare,d 'for the real problem of SpirituaUscn. 
Inadequate, as we have endeavoured to show, as an explana- , 
tibn even of the physical phenomena, deliberate fraftd is seen ' 
to. .be preposterous as a final solution of what are .con- 
veniently .called . the mental manifestations. 'Automatic 
oratory and crystal vision may .no doubt be feigned,, and 
probably are constantly feigned for trade purposes. But 
no one who has seriously studied the evidence at' first 
hand can doubt that*^the entranced subjwt, at any rate, has 
in m'any cases powen^of perception and ..apprehension which 
are beyond those exercised by normal , persons, and which 
cannot be" deliberately acquired by the most prolonged 
practice. Even 'the professional “ thought-reader 'V who 
exhibits his powers on a public platform, or, the equally 
professional “sensitive” who performs at the clinigue of 
'some Paris phj^icians, probably owes his success not more . 
\c» 'naimrig \Vian \t> TraltmA enAuwnierA. And -wbere \ric’Kery 
isvpreduded by -the very conditions of the experiment we 
often find indubitable indications of some preternbrmal 
• receptivity to impressions. The manifestations which have 
been supposed to afford evidence of such pretemormal 
receptivity in. mediumistic or sensitive subjects may con- 
v^iently be classed into two main groups. In the first 
group are included those cases in which the influence, “ 
whether of the living operator or of inaniipate objects, on 
the sensitive subject is apparently exercised close quarters. 
Such are 'the -alleged instances of community of sensation 
32^ 
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described by the earlier Magnetists in this countrj' and on 
the Continent ; the supposed action of metals, gems, drugs, 
and mhgnets; the apparent ability of the sensitive, to detect 
mesmerised water and mesmerised coins. .With these may 
also be grouped, perhaps, the exhibitions' of Phreno- 
Mesmerism, where the subject was demonstrably ignorant 
of the location of the phrenological organs, and most 
instances of clairvoyance at'close quarters, or seeing objects 
with closed eyes, as described In the report’s of the second 
Prench Commission, and by Townshend and other English 
Mesmerists. In some instances, as in the case of Major 
Buckley’s clairvoyants, who professed to be able to 'read 
mottoes in §ealed nuts, commonplace trickery is probably a 
sufficient explanation. In other cases, the nature and extent 
of the success achieved, and the ease with which expert 
observers, including conjurers, were baffled, force us to look 
for some agency more equal to the marvels recorded. No 
;doUbt in such instances the results may generally be 
attributed, on the one hand, to hyperaesthesia of the’seo5« 
of touth, hearing, or sight, conditioned by the somnambulic 
state ; on the other hand, to the indications furnished by the 
vbJee, look, gestures, or breathing of the innodent experi- 
menter. Most of the results recorded by the earlier Frenclj 
Magnetists, by Reichenbach, by Elliotson arid Ws co^ 
temporaries, may, so far as the records enable us to judge, be 
safely attributed to the effect of such unconscious suggestion 
acting on specially 'receptive, that is, generally^hyperjestlletic, 
subjects. Nor, 'unUl similar results are obtained' under 
conditions which*' preclude the op^ratioh of sugge^tloh by 
normal channels— and I have failed ^o far to find any 
record of such experiments — need ^v'e foofc for any other 
explanation of the alleged action at a distance^ of metals, 
drugs, and magnets, the transference of sensibility, an 
similar marvels vouched for by modem French . observers. 

In a few rare instances in the past, however, as I have 
endeavoured to show in discussing the records of early 
Mesmerism, especially in this country,^ the results wou 
seem to go beyond anything which, in the stated condition , 
the acumen *of the most hyperaesthetic sensitive could 
from the most apocalyptic of experimenters. It is not ea y 
IT .thus to explain all manifestations noted by P^t^tin, Bertra . 
r ''and Elliotson ; it is still more difficult to suppose that Bra , 
‘^vho'was, at any rate, fully alive to the risl« of 
suggestion, should in his expenihents in Phreno-Mesmen 
" * See abo>e, Boolt if chaps, viii. anJ ix. 
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have SO flagrantly neglected the precautions which he was 
constantly. Enforcing on others. ' . • ' 

In the .second group are placed the alleged instances of 
the perception, of distant scenes and persons. Clairvoyance 
of this kind'hulks, as we have seen, very largely in the early 
history of Spiritualism. As ‘a matter of fact, however, from 
1848 onwards until a quite reemt date, whether because the 
observers 'were generally lacking in scientific training and 
habits of accurate observation, f or because the spurious 
physical phenomena diverted an Undue share of interest 
to themselves,' we find amongst the numerous references to 
clairvoyance hardly any records sufficiently detailed to be 
worth consideration. Prior to 1848 the trance "utterances 
of Cahagnet’s somnamhules,* and some of the clairvoyant 
descriptions recorded by Gregory, Haddock, and , other 
English Mesmerists merit most attention.- ' 

’/Speaking generally, however, the instances alike of com- 
munity of sensation and of clairvoyance at a distance 
recorded by the older ’observers are scarcely sufficient in 
thehiselves to afford a case for investigation. The observers 
Ave're, if not always untrained, in almost every case, ignorant 
of the special dangers to be guarded against and the spetfial 
.precautions necessary ; moreover, the conditions and surround- 
ings ..dre, Tor, the most part, very imperfectly described, and 
the results are generally vitiated by the amiable confidence 
•‘professed i)y the observer in the good faith of his sensitive-— 

-a cohfidence which, being founded on experience of the 
sensitive in his normal state, was, as we jtpw know, in the 
actual birciimstances -irrelevant. Again; 'in most cases of 
“travelling” ' clairvoyance, we are told 'too little of the 
antecedents and general circumstances of the case,- or of 
th& 'precautions, jf any, which were taken to ensure that the 
information uttered in the trance could not have reached 
the clairvoyant by normal means. And, finally, except in 
the case of Cahagnet’s somnambule, Adele, the records are 
sporadic, dnd.the accounts given, which have obviously been 
selected and preserved because of their special e'xcellence, 
may merely represent the few lucky hits out of a very large ,1 
number of barren experiments. I have already -pointed out 
that the records of.the clairvoyance shown by Alexis Didier 
are vitiated by. considerations of an analogous kind, Alex^/ 
being able to choose the one or tw9. persons to whom'h^”, 
furnished successful tests out of the. large number present' 
at his seance^ > • 

' Kook 1 . chap. vi. ’ Booi^pdiap. x. * Vol. I. pp. 147-8. * 
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But since the foundation, in 1882, of the Society for 
Psychical Research, and tlie more rigorous methods of ex- 
periment inaugurated by professor W. F. Barrett and his 
colleagues, the problem has assumed a new aspect Within 
the last twenty years a large mass of evidence hhs been 
accumulated for the operation of some faculty "which can 
take cognisance of things outside the scope' of any possible 
extension of the known senses. This hypothetical faculty, 
U’hich is assumed to represent the action, unmediated by the 
external sense-organs, of one mind or brain upon another 
mind or brain, has been provisionally named ihoughi-trans- 
fercnce or telepathy. Space will not permit here of any but 
the briefest reference to the bulk of this evidence. It may 
be conveniently grouped under three main heads, 

(1) Experimental The one party to the experiment, who 
may be close at hand, in an adjoining room, or at a distance 
of some miles, endeavours to impress upon the other party 

.some idea with which his own mind is occupied at the 
moment — an object in the room, a number, a mental picture, 
■and so on. In a few rare instances the agent has succeeded 
in evoking experimentally an apparition of himself before 
the distant percipient. 

(2) Sponianefius. A large number of instances of appari- 

tions coinciding with death, intimations of illness and acci- 
dent, have been critically examined and, as far as the ctreum* 
Stances would permit, verified by careful inquiries, inspection . 
of letters and diaries, and collation of other corroborativ’C 
testimony. •'t.-j 

(3) Trance observations. Within the last ten years a thud 
source of information — the trance utterances of certain clair- 
voyants — has assumed considerable, and may • ultimately 
assume preponderant importance. Under the conditions 
observed by Dr. Hodgson in the case of Mrs. .Piper, the 
best-known of these clairvoyants, this form of inquiry more 
nearly resembles in rigidity and precision an e.xperimental 
investigation in the laboratory than a mere record of spon- 
taneous mediumistic outpourings. 

Mrs. Piper is a typical medium. By a fortunate combina- 
tion of circumstances she has been saved from the temptation, 
•to which nearly every other clairvoyant medium of note has 
"at one time or another succumbed, to advertise her ^ 
resorting to physical phfenomena.^ For many years past er 


I S6 far as I at 
failed at one time 
of table-rapping, j 


aware, no other claimant medium of 
r another to exhibit ihysical phenomena, if only i, 

I part of her f&ediamistic gifts. Even with the earlier 
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trance manifestations have been the subject of accurate and 
continuous observation and record, and have no doubt in the 
process been modified by the constant suggestions received 
from her environment. Hut at the outset she appears to 
have repre^nted the ord(nar)' phases of trance mediumship 
as c-\hibit^'in America fifteen or- twenty years aga In 
iSSs.she came under the obscrx'alioh of Professor William 
James, of Harvard, and two -years later of Dr. Hodgson 
and other members of the 'American Society for Psychical 
Research. From Dr, Hodgson's subsequent inquiries it 
would appear that Mrs. Piper in 18S4 had visited, for medical 
advice, a professional clairvoyant, whose leading control pur- 
ported to be a French physician named Finne*, or Finnett. At 
her second visit Mrs. Piper herself became entranced, and was 
controlled by an Indian girl named {mimbtle dicin') Chlorine. 
Thereafter other controls appeared — Mrs. Siddons, pach, 
Longfellow, Commodore Vanderbilt, Loretta Ponchinj. A 
year or two later, when she was first seen by W. James and. 
others, a French doctor had succixdcd in obtaining almdst 
ejjclusivc control. The name of this French doctor was 
.Tcportcd to be Phinult. For the last fifteen yc.ar.s Mrs. Piper 
in iter trances has been under thc-almost continuous observa- 
tion and supcn.'ision of members of the S.P.R., chiefly Dr. 
Hodgson, and nearly all her utterances— especially during 
the latter part of this period — have been exactly recorded. 
For some ‘years past, moreover, the task of preserving a 
complete rfecord has been simplified, as the revelations 
through the trance have for the most part betfn given through 
hci* hand in writing, instead of orally, as at’thc outset. 

Here is a typical illustration of one of her trance con- 
versAtions. The case is chosen partly as being, by exception, 
a condensed description only, and, therefore, short enougli 
to quote,' partly because the narrator, Professor Shalcr, of 
Harvard, is a well-known man of science, and by no means 


an<l German sotnnaniliules, os iIiowd in U<x«k T., slonC‘thro\Ning ami other 
movements of objects occasionally appeared. And since that date the colloca- 
tion is 80 eencral as to be cslrcmejy si$;nificant. I have already dwelt at length 
on the eases of Home and Stainton Moses. It is enou(;h to say here Inat 
Stainton Moses appears in this respect to be typical of private mediums generally. 
The chief private clairvoyants, whose experiences hive been recorded In-lhi 
S.r.R.,havc also been on occasion mediums for ph)sical phenomena. Som<^, 
times the phenomen-t have l«en recorded elsewhere, under an assumed nimc ; 
sometimes they hive taken place onl^in the family circle or amoisgst intimite 
friends, and have not been made public.at ad.* But the fact of ihcif occurrence 
in such circumstances, where the operato^could have had no adequate oc reiuUIy 
intelligible motive for fraud, affords strdhg confirmation of the view taken in the 
text that mediumship is a pathcdoglc 
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prepossessed in favour of Mrs. Piper or the ' Hypothesis of 
telepathy. The sitting was held on May 25th, 1894, at the 
house ^of Professor James, in Cambridge, Boston ; Professor 
Shalcr, with his wife and Professor James, wKo was taking 
'notes, being present Professor Shaler writes to ‘Professor 
James on June 6th ; — ^ v • 

" My dear James, — At the sitting with Mrs. Piper on May 25ih 
I made the following notes 

“ As you remember, I came to the meeting with my wife ; when 
Mrs. Piper entered' the trance state Mrs. Shaler took her hand 
After a few irrelevant words, my wife handed Mrs. Piper an en- 
graved seal, ‘jvhlch she knew, though 1 did not, had belonged to her 
brother, a ^eoilcman from Richmond, Virginia, who died about 
a year ago. ..’At bnce Mrs. Piper began to make statements clearly 
relatjng to the deceased, and in the course of the following hour 
she showed a fomeWh^ intimate acquaintance with bis affairs, those 
of his immediate family, and those of the family in Hartford, Conn , 
wijh which the Richmond family had had close social relations. 
Thfe statements made by Mrs. Piper, in my opinion, entirely Mclude 
the hypothesis that they were the results of conjectures, ‘directed 
by the answers made by my wife. I took no part in ibe question^ 
in^ but observed very closely all that was done. ■ ; ' 

“On the supposition that the medium had raadd very carefu^ 
preparation for her sittings in Cambridge, it wohld have been 
possible for her to have gathered alj the informatfpn which she 
tendered by means of agents in the two cities, though 'P®ust 
confess that it would have been. rather difficult to havd donCjlhe 

“The only disUnctly suspidous features were that certain lamiliar 
baptismal names were properly given, while those of an unusual 
sort could not be extracted, and also that one or two names were 
given correctly as regards the ceremony of baptism or the direwory, 
but utterly wrong from the point of view of family usage. Thus 
the name of a sister-in-law of mine, a sister of my wife’s, wm given 
as Jane, which is true by the record, but in forty years’ experience w 
an intimate sort I never knew her to be called Jane — in fact, I did 
not at first recognise who was meant 

“While I am disposed to hold to the h)pothesis that the per- 
formance is one that is founded on some kind of deceit, I mus 
confess that close observation of the medium made on me me im- 
pression that she is honest. Sedng her under any other conditions, 

. ^Ahould not hesitate to trust ray instinctive sense as to the truthiu - 
'ness of the woman. ^ , 

‘ ’ “I venture also to note, thot^ with some hesitancy, the la 
that, the ghost of the ancient Frenchman who never existed, 0 
who purports to control Mrs. Piper, though he speaks with a iirs - 
> I’m. S. F., Jf., voL xiii. pp. 524. 5*5' 
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rate stage Frciifih accent, does not, so far as I can find, make the , 
characteristic blunders in the order of his English words which we 
find in actual life. Whatever the medium is, I am convinced that 
this Mr^uence’ js a preposterous scoundrel. , ' 

“I think I'did not put strongly enough the peculiar kind of 
knowledge which- the medium seems to have concerning my wife’s 
brother’s afiairs. Certain of the facts) .as, for instance, those relating 
to the failure to find his will after his sudden death, were very neatly 
and dramatically rendered. They had the real life quality. So, too, 
the name of a man who ^ras to ‘have married ray wife's brother’s 
daughter, but who died a month before the tiiB0»6«d for the 
wedding, was correctly given, both as regards’ sumaihe'^ind Christian 
name, though the Christian name was not jemeaibercS by my wife 
or me. V ' V 

“I cannot detennine how probable it h that* thn'raedium^’ know- 
ing she was to have a sitting with you in {Cambridge, or rather 
a number of them, took pains to prepare for the tests’ by Carefully 
working up the family history of several of your friends. If she 
had done this for thirty or so persons, I think she could, though 
with some difficulty, have gained just the kind of knowledge which* 
she rendered. She would probably have forgotten that my, wife's, 
brother's given name was Legh, and that of his mother Gabriella, 
while s^ie remembered that of Mary and Charles, and also tljaf 
oivti. son in Cambridge, who is called Waller.' So, too, the fact 
that'hll troubl'e.'on account of the missing will was within a fortnight 
after the death of Mr. Page cleared away by the action of the 
children ' -was unknown. The deceased is represented as still 
troubled, though he purported to sec just what was going on in his 
family. , 

“1 have given you a mixture of observations and criticisms; let 
me Sajr.that I have no firm mind about the matter. 1 am curiously 
and yet absolutely uninterested in it for the reason that I don't see 
how I can exclude the hypothesis of fraud, and until that can be 
excluded no advance can be made. 

“When I took the medium’s hand, I had my usual experience 
with thfiHL, a, few preposterous crimpUmenti concatniog tm cleax- 
ncss of my understanding, and nothing more. 

“Faithfully yours, ' ' < 

“N. S. SHALEk.” 

The foregoing account, though of course not so valuable 
as a completer record, conveys with sufficient accuracy the 
impression left on impartial observers by a fairly successful*,., 
interview. Professor Shaler, it will be, seen, is confident that « ' 

I ’ Professor Shaler’s argument is scarcely ssund. On the assumption that 
Mrs. Piper had got up these particular btiotebanj, she would probably have 
made a point of remerirberhi' the unusual names, though she might have for- 
gotten, or misapplied, the common oaes. , 
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the information given about family affairs was too ^detailed 
to be due Jto .mere guessing, and could not have been ex- 
tracted by skilful "fishing” from Mrs, Shaler and himself. 
There remains the supposition that Mrs. Piper had got up 
the information beforehand, for the express purpose of 
bringing it out at this interview. In this 'particular ca’se 
there is no great improbability in such a supposition. The 
visit to Cambridge (Boston) had, no doubt, been decided 
on some time beforehand. Mrs. Piper could easily guess 
that she w<juld be likely to meet at Professor James’ house 
other members of the Harvard Faculty ; and even if it is 
assumed that the precaution generally taken at these stances 
— that of introducing the sitters under assumed names— was 
duly observed in this case,^ Mrs. Piper would no doubt, on 
the 'hypothesis of fraud, have made it her business to pro- 
cure beforehand photographs or personal descriptions of all 
the li.kely sitters. Again, such a source of the information 
given in the trance would be in accordance with precedent 
Apart from the general presumption in ikvour of a known 
cajase, fraud, in preference to an unknown cause— clai^ 
voyance, telepathy, or spirits — we have evidence that fraua 
of the precise kind indicated by Professor Shaler has been, 
and probably is still employed, especially by American 
clairvoyants. 

Now the fact that nearly all those who have had sittings 
with Mrs. Piper have been impressed by her transparent 
honesty is, in strictness, irrelevant. VVe have seen that miny 
of Foster’s and Home’s sitters were equally confident of the 
medium's honesty, and that, generally, the ability to impress 
his clients with confidence in bis integrity is an essential 
of a medium's equipment. Further, it should be remembered 
that the conviction of the medium’s honesty in this case 
is founded on experience of Mrs. Piper in her waking state, 
whereas the revelations proceed from Mrs. Piper entranced 
Nor would the genuineness of Mrs. Piper’s trance, if it could 
be substantiated, be conclusive. The reproduction^ in a 
genuine trance of knowledge fraudulently acquired is not 
more difficult to believe than the fraudulent performance 
of conjuring tricks in a state of trance. It is more 
point that all those who have made a careful study 
hand of Mrs; Piper's trance utterances, and 
fore best qualified to speak — Professor W. James, a 

son, Sir Oliver Lodge, the late K W. H. Myers, Mr^ • 
Sidgwick, Dr. Walter Leaf, Professor Romaine Newbo , 

* Professor Shaler, it will be seen, docs not refer to this point. 
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Professor J. H. Hyslop — have put on record their conviction 
that the results attained cannot be explained by fraud or 
misrepresentation. It is, unfortunately, impracticable within 
the limited space at my command, especially in view of the 
volurriinous 'nature of the records, to give here a fair sample 
ofthe evidence on which this conviction is founded. Two 
or three more e.xtracts from brief descriptions of stances 
must suffice. For fuller information the reader is referred to 
the Proceedings S. P. R.^ where he will find many accounts 
of stances given in full, and to Mr. Myers’ forthcoming book 
on Human Personalily} 

Here, for instance, is an account by Professor J. Estlin 
Carpenter, of Oxford, of a sitting with Mrs. Piper on 
13th December, 1894. The sitting again took place at the 
house of Professor James, who prefaces the account with 
the following note : — • 

“ Mrs. James and Mrs. Piper were in the same room when 
Professor J. EstUn Carpenter, of Oxford, entered. He was intro- 
duced as Mr. Smith to Mrs. Piper, and withdrew, speaking to her, 
to (he end of tiie room. His wife then entered, and was greeted 
by Mrs. James inadvertently as 'Mrs. Carpenter,’ which, of course, 
annuls the best test of this sitfing.” 


The following is the statement by Professor Carpenter: — 
“Cambridge, December 14M, 1894. 

“Dear Professor James, — I had a sitting yesterday with Mrs. 
Piper at your house, and was greatly interested with the results 
obtained, as they were entirely unexpected by me. Various persons 
were named and described whom we could not identify (my wife 
was present); but the names of my father and mother were 
correctly given, with several details which were in no vray present 
to my mind at the time. The illness from which my father was 

'* The easiest account of Mrs. TijMr is to be found in the Keport on 
Medvumistic Phenomena by Froiessor \V. Tames {Prot. Am. S. P. R., p. loa). 
The accounts of her trance utterances published in the Proeeedings of the English 
Society are extremely voluminous, but the evidence cannot Tartly be appraised 
vkilhout an atletiUve study of at least some of these records. &e Proaedings 
S, P. R., vol. vi. 436^50, containinc records edited respectively by the late 
F. \V. H. Myers, Dr. Oliver Lodge, and Dr. Walter Leaf; vol. viu. pp. I-167, 
containing a discussion and furihet detailed tepotls of sittings edited by 
Dr. Hodgson ; vol. xiii. pp. 2S.1-5S2, a further report and records by Dr. Hodg- 
son ; \-ol. xiv, pp. 6-49, .-I fuilher record by Professor Fomainc Neubold ; 
voL svi. (649 pages) consists of a tepott and record of a series of sittings by 
Professor Ilyslop. 'There are critical articles on the subject by myself, vol. xiv. 
pp- SV-jS, by hlrs. Sidgwich and Mr. Andrew Lang, vol. xv. pp. 16-3S and 39- 
$2 rcyxtctively. Further material h awaiting publ^tioa in the Preceediun, 

’ Ptve. S. P. R,, vol. xiii. pp. 52?, 539. 

11. — Z 
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sufTering at the time of his death was identified, but ^ot the 
accident which took him from us. A penknife which I happened 
to have with me ^Yas rightly referred to its place on the desk in 
bis study, and after considerabJe hesitation Mrs. Piper wrote out 
the word organ when I asked concerning other objects in the room. 
She added spontaneously a very remarkable item about which I was 
in no way thinking, vir. that on Sunday afternoons or evenings 
(Iter phrase was ‘twilight’) we were accustomed to sing there 
together. She stated correctly that my mother was older than 
my father, but died after himj and she connected her death with 
my return from Switzerland in a manner that wholly surprised me, 
the fact being that her last illness began two or three days after 
my arrival at home from Lucerne. She gave the initials of my 
wife’s name rightly, and addressed words to her from her father, 
whose first name, George, was correct She also desired me in my 
father’s name not to be anxious about some family matters (which 
have only recently come to my knowledge), though their nature 
was not specified. Pinally, though I should have mentioned this 
first, as it was at the outset of the interview, she told me that I was 
about to start on a voyage, and described the vessel in general terms, 
though she could not give me its name, or tell me the place where 
it was going. I saw enough to convince me that Mrs. Piper possesses 
some very extraordinary powers, but ^ have no theory at all as to 
their nature or mode of exercise. -A . 

“Believe me, fattl^fully yours, 

“J. Estuk Carpenter." 

Here, again, is an account given by the well-known French 
author, M. Paul Bourget, who paid two visits to Mrs. * 
in December, 1893. The account, which is taken, from the 
Figaro, January 14th, 1895, apparently relates to the first 
of these visits.^ 

“ Mrs. P. — me tenait les mains, et elle touchait en mSme temps 
une toute petite pendule de voyage ayant appaitepu^i quelquun 
qu’elle ne pouvait pas avoir connu, — un peiotre qui s'est tue dans 
des circonstances particuli^rement tristes de foUe momentane 
Comment arriva-t-elle a me dire et cette profession de 
proprietaire de la pendule et sa folie, et le genre meme ® 
suicide ? Y avait-il une communication entre mon espnt et so 
esprit i elle, d^doubU dans cette royst^rieuse persorinautc 
docteur Lyonnais? Mes mains, qu’elle tenait entre 
revelaient-ellcs, par des fremissements pcrceplibles i I’hypcrac 
de ses nerfs, mes impressions sous chacun de ses mots, J5t 
conserve, dans son sommell, un pouvoir de se hisscr guider par 

‘ An account of M. Bourget’s second visit wiH be found lO /’/<«■• 
vol. xiii. pp. 495-99. 
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minuscules jalons ? ‘ Ou bieo, car il faut toujours rdserver une place 
au sceptidsme, etait-elle une comAlienne incomparable et qui 
devinait mes pensdes au ton seul de mes questions et^‘de mes 
reponses? . . . Mais non. Elle elait sincere. Les physiologistes 
qm I’ont observee dans ses crises ont trop souvent reconnu le 
caractere magn€lique de son sommeil Ji des indices m^caniques 
qui' ne trompent pas. , Tout ce que je peux conclure des details, 
reellement extraordinaires qu’elle me donna a moi, un etranger 
de passage, sur un disparu,'et dont je n'avais pari^ i personae dans 
son entourage, c’est que I’esprit a des precedes de connaJtre, non 
soupsonnes par notre analyse.” 

These three records may be taken as 'fairly typical. The 
information given, it will no doubt be admitted, ‘is beyond 
the scope of chance coincidence, or of skilful conjecture 
based upon hints let drop by the sitter during the interview. 
On the supposition that Mrs. Piper worked up the dossiers 
of her sitters beforehand, she might conceivably obtain her 
facts in various ways—fa) by her own observations, c.g. by 
reading private letters ; (i) by information derived from othct\ 
mediums ; (r) by the employment of private inquiry agents.^ 
Probably all these methods have been and are habitually 
employed by professional clairvoyants.^ The conviction 
entertained by those \vho are best qualified to judge that 
Mrs. Piper's informatiorf was not obtained by such methods 
is based partly on the precautions employed, partly on the 
nature pf 'the information itself. 

^ Tl is, of course, extremely difiicult to get trustworthy evidence on a matter of 
this kind, mainly because the persons whose testimony would be most valuable — 
ex-mediums and ex-agents of mediums — arc by the nature of the case hopelessly 
discredited as witnesses. I have met a man who professed to have worked 
up cases for SUde and others in this country. He would not give me details 
except for payment, and obviously testimony of that kind >raen purchased 
would be of even less value than when tendered gratuitously. Truesdell 
' {lioUom Fetts of Sfiriiiialiivi, p. 30S, etc.) shows how the thing could be done. 
The medium or his agent, in the capacity of a book-canvasser, etc., would 
thoroughly work a given town or district and make notes of all the inform.alion 
gained, and would return a few months later to reap the harvest by giving 
clairvoyant sittings. There is a belief, no doubt well founded, araocigst the 
more clear-headed American Spiritualists Uiat there is an elaborate organisation 
for obtaining and interchanging infonnation thus acquired amongst all the 
members of the guild. It is perhaps in this way that we may cxjjlain the ' 
peculiar good fortune of well-known Spiritualists in obtaining “tests." Some ' 
of Mrs. I'ipor’s sitters bad previously visited other mediums; but if the pre- 
cautions taken to prevent her knowii^ the names of the sitters were effectual, as 
t!)^ probably were in most cases, it seems hardly likely tliat she could have 
utilised any information thus gained. 

Again, except in this country, where she stayed for some lime in private 
houses of members of the Society, Mr. Piper's opportunities of personally 
acquiring information by surreptitiously reading letters or questioning servants 
aptie-nr to have been extremely lunited. But, of course, it must always be 
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As regards the first poin^ Mrs. Piper has been under dose 
scrutiny and supervision, chiefly by Dr. Hodgson, for many 
years, and no suspicious circumstance of any kind lias come 
to light But the precaution on which we are entitled chiefly 
to rely is fhat nearly all her sittings for more than ten years 
past have been arranged beforeliand, again mainly by 
Dr. Hodgson, without the names of the sitters being 
communicated to her.. In almost every case the sitter has 
been unknown to her by sight, and has been introduced to 
her under the pseudonym of “Smith" — the incognito being 
strictly preserved, at any rate throughout the first sitting. ^ 

In some instances, especially in this country', the sitting 
was improvised for the benefit of a chance caller, of whose 
very existence Mrs. Piper can hardly be supposed to have 
been aware. In one or two cases the sitter, with praise- 
worthy caution, concealed his identity even from Dr. Hodgson. 
That occasionally during this long term of years carelessness 
or malign chance may have oflered a loophole for fraud is, 
of. course, not improbable. The strength of Mrs. Pipers cas* 
lies in the high proportion of successful sittings, and in 
extraordinarily high proportion of correct statements at many 
individual sittings — proportiorts so high as to render the 
hypothesis of fraud very difficult -to sustain. _ 

An argument which carries harcf|y less weight will be 
found in the nature of the information itself. Obviously 
if Mrs. Piper acquired her information from such sources 
as newspaper obituaries, registers, and tombstones, or as 
a result of reading private letters and making inquine 
amongst servants and tradespeople, we should expect tna 
the information, taken as a whole, would betray its ongm* 
We are not left wholly to barren speculation in the 
Amongst the records of clairvoyance in the past wc_ do 
some which more or less clearly point to such an ^ 

which indicate also pretty clearly the high-water mark 
effort in this direction. There are three clairvoyants 
to us whose records are sufficient}}' full to permit o* so 
comparison being made. These three are Adwe J 

Alexis Didicr, and Stainton Moses.* Now thc“clatrvoyan 


iis^unie<l th.il a nic\lium will s»>iin liimsclf of oppotlunilii.*^ of iS? <'t) 

will m-iVc il liU liQsIncss twsccl. fotoj^rtuniiic», Ttuwilell yA C ’■ 
tlwcriiics a shtc w riling stance of liis own where ^ 

ncquireU l>y teading a priTatc Ictlcf m the wUcf’s ‘ ^ 

surptiiinj “clairvoyant” ^ 

' Home ihould ncthapi licaddeil, Iwl the recotdi of ffome * 

certainly tcM complete, and it it obvious that he enjoyed eicepuoau pp 

for acijuiriflg inforasthn by illtcit laeans. 
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his death he purported to possess Mrs. Piper’s organism, and 
from that time onwards for some years has assumed the chief'' 
control, has carried on many artd prolonged conversations 
with Dr. Hodgson and others, and'fumi.shed numerous proofs 
of his knowledge of the doings^ ?nd affairs of the person 
whom he represents. He has made reference .to G. P.'s 
manuscripts and personal • effects, to private conversations 
which took place before his death, arid to many other matters 
betraying an intimate acquaintance with G‘. P.’s own concerns 
and those of his friends. One of the most striking proofs 
of identity furnished is his constant recognition, amongst 
tlie numerous persons who have since his' death consulted 
Mrs. Piper, of those known personally to G. P. when alive. 
Not only so, but the supposed G. P. has-accorded to each his 
due measure of welcome, whether as hear relation, friend, 
or mere acquaintance. Nor is Dr. Hodgson able to find any 
instance where’such recognition has been incorrectly accorded. 
There have been many other trance personations speaking 
through Mrs. Piper’s organism which have been accepted by 
sitters as genuine representations of deceased friends. 

To other students of the records, including the present 
writer, the evidence itevertheless appears at present insuffi- 
cient to justify the Spiritualist view, even as a working 
hypothesis. It would be impossible, within the limits of our 
remaining space, to set forth fully the reasons for regarding 
these trance personalities as illustrations of the plastic powers 
of the medium’s own spirit, rather than as representing alien 
intelligences. But the' case is open, of course, though to a 
less extent perhaps than in any instance previously recorded, 
to the objection that the emotional state of the sitters in- 
evitably tends to bias their judgment j and that evidence of 
identity derived from gesture, manner, or even Idiosyncrasy 
of speech, is peculiarly difficult to appraise dispassionately. 
Again, the ordinary characteristics of the secondary person- 
ality, as observed in cases where the agency of the dead 
cannot reasonably be invoked, can be traced, though no doubt 
more skilfully disguised than in any of her predecessors, 
through most of Mrs. Piper’s impersonations. We find the 
same tedious and childish repetition ; the same lack of any 
sense of proportion ; the tendency to dwell on the concrete 
and trivial ; the tentative and piecemeal exhibition of in- 
formation, as 'if angling for signs of assent or dissent from 
the sitter; extreme suggestibility; and, above all, disin- 
genuousness and reluctance to admit ignorance or mistakes. 
No doubt, as Dr. Hodgson argues with good show of reason, 
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pointe as these more difficult to acquire by normal means, 
but it is obviously much more difficult to retain in the 
memory. • • 

, But if in tlfeir general character Mrs. Piper’s trance utter- 
ances differ widely from those of Stainton Ikloses and Alexis 
Didier, both of whoroi as we have already seen, are open, 
on quite other grounds, to strong suspicion of fraudulent 
practices, they bear, on the other hand, a strong resemblance 
to those of an earlier medium against 4vhose good faith no 
suspicious circumstance has been alleged— Ad^le Maglnot, 
the somnambule employed by Alphonse CahagncL Like 
Mrs. Piper, Ad^le Maginot appears to have been vague 
about names and dates, and sparing in her descriptions of 
scenery and the furniture of rooms. But in all that pertained 
to the emotional aide of her interlocutors’ reminiscences her 
information was frequently as copious as itSvas apparently 
accurate. She would describe in unmistakable terms^ the 
dress, personal appearance, physical and moral charactcn'stics 
of persons whom in life she had certainly never seen, of 
whose existence she can hardly have been aware. The 
points of agreement between Addle’s revelations and Mrs. 
Piper’s, and their marked differences 'from the outpourings 
of the common run of professionah clairvoyants, seem too 
marked to be purely accidental. •• 

Partly, then, from the stringent nature of the precautions 
taken and the high measure of success nevertheless achie\’cd, 
partly from the nature of the revefations themselves, we arc 
led to the conclusion that Mrs. Piper’s trance utterances 
indicate the possession of some supernormal power of appre- 
hension — at lowest the capacity to read the unspoken, and 
even unconscious, thoughts and emotions of other minds. 
To many of those who have investigated her trances, /n- 
eluding Dr. Hodgson himself, the evidence appc.irs_ to go 
beyond this, and to point to communication with spirits ol 
the dead. Certainly here, if in any case in the whole histoty 
of Spiritualism, is such evidence to be found. Many of tne 
personalities, or pseudo-personalitics, who speak, write, on 
act through the organism of the entranced Mrs. l ip® 
present so faithful a mimicry of the persons whose namw 
they assume as to have prevafled in some cases . 
natural reluctance of sceptical outsiders. The tnost c/Tcrtiv 
of these impersonations is that of the so-called G. I . tx. • 
was a young journalist and author of .i,* 

acquaintance of Dr. Hodgson, who died suddenly fmtn m 
cfTects of an accident in Fcbruar>% 1892. A few weeks a 
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his death he purported to possess Mrs. Piper’s organism, and 
from that time onwards for some years has assumed the chief ^ 
control, has carried on many and prolonged conversations 
with Dr. Hodgson and others, and’fumished numerous proofs 
of his knowledge of the doings and affairs of the person 
whom he represents. He has made reference ,to G. P.'s 
manuscripts and personal effects, to private conversations 
which took place before his death, and to many other matters 
betraying an intimate acquaintance with G. P.’s own concerns 
and those of his friends. One of the most striking proofs 
of identity furnished is his constant recognition, amongst 
the numerous persons who have since his^ death consulted 
Mrs. Piper, of those known personally to Gc P. when alive. 
Not only so, but the supposed G. P. has^accorded to each his 
due measure of welcome, whether as hear relation, friend, 
,or mere acquaintance. Nor is Dr. Hodgson able to find any 
instance where such recognition has been incorrectly accorded. 
There have been many other trance personations speaking 
through Mrs. Piper’s organism which have been accepted by 
sitters as genuine representations of deceased friends. 

To other students of the records, including the present 
writer, the evidence Tievertheless appears at present insuffi- 
cient to justify the Spiritualist view, even as a working 
hypothesis. It would be impossible, within the limits of our 
remaining space, to set forth fully the reasons for regarding 
these trance personalities as illustrations of tlie plastic powers 
of the medium’s own spirit, rather than as representing alien 
intelligences. But the' aise is open, of course, though to a 
less extent perhaps than in any instance previously recorded, 
to the objection that the emotional state of the sitters in- 
evitably tends to bias their judgment ; and that evidence of 
identity derived from gesture, manner, or even idiosyncrasy 
of speech, is peculiarly difficult to appraise dispassionately. 
Again, the ordinary characteristics of the secondary person- 
ality, as observed in cases where the agency of the dead 
cannot reasonably be invoked, can be traced, though no doubt 
more skilfully disguised than in any of her predecessors, 
through most of Mrs. Piper’s impersonations. We find the 
same tedious and childish repetition ; the same lack of any 
sense of proportion ; the tendency to dwell on the concrete 
and trivia! ; the tentative and piecemeal exhibition of in- 
formation, as'if angling for signs of assent or dissent froth 
the sitter; extreme suggestibility ; and, above all, disin- 
genuousness and reluctance to admit ignorance or mistakes. 
No doubt, as Dr. Hodgson argues wnth good show of reason, 
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none of these suspicious circumstances are inconsistent with 
the supposition that the spirit who is endeavouring to com* 
municate through Mrs. Piper’s organism is hampered by an 
imperfect acquaintance vvith the mechanism to be operated, 
is distracted by various interruptions from both the earthly, 
and the spiritual side, and is possibly further hindered by the 
very fact of partially resuming the vesture of mortality. It 
must be conceded to Dr. Hodgson's ingenious argument that 
we have no right to reject these utterances as unauthentic 
because they do not conform to our preconceived idea of 
what communications from the dead should be. It is im- 
possible, however, to disregard their genera! resemblance to 
other manifestations of secondary personality; a resemblance 
which is still further emphasised by the fact that Mrs, Piper's 
spirits, like those of her predecessors, indulge in a good deal 
of vague talk about the conditions of planetary life, astral 
bodies, and other matters which have formed the common- 
place of mediumistic revelations for two or three generations 
past 

But, after all, the criterion by which the hypothesis of 
spirit intercourse must ultimately be tested consists in the 
nature of the information furnished. It is contended that m 
many cases the information given tlirough the hand of Mrs. 
Piper, even when the hypothesis' of, thought-transference 
from distant friends is exploited to 'the full, is of such a 
character that it cannot plausibly be ascribed to any 
intelligence but that of the spirit fronx whom indeed it pur- 
ports to proceed. My own view i^,’ b/ielly, that the instances 
which seem to point to some external source of inspiration 
are neither sufficiently numerous nor sufficiently free from 
ambiguity to warrant any such inference. The accurate 
appreciation of evidence of this kind is an almost impossible 
task. As already indicated, Mrs. Piper’s trance utterances, 
though less cumbered with incoherence, circumlocution, and 
ambiguity, designed or fortuitous, than those of her pre- 
decessors, yet contain sufficient alloy to make the extrication 
of the pure metal a delicate matter. Her trance personality 
does not commonly deal in precise and categorical state- 
ments of fact : names are frequently uttered or witten 
meal and in tentative form : diseases are diagnosed uy 
symptoms often by no means distinctive: persons are 
indicated by descriptions of a dubious kind ; incidents an 
relationships arc shadowed forth by obscure and inadcqua c 
hints. In a word, the information given is ^ 

incomplete or of uncertain meaning, and needs expcri 
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interpretation. Thave already said that, taken as a whole, 
the evidence produces on my mra mind the almost complete 
conviction that Mrs. Piper»in trance is possessed of some 
faculty beyond the normal-^ faculty at the lowest of tap- 
ping the thoughts of her interviewers. But beydnd that 
it does not seem to me safe to go. Some of 'the most 
successful shots may be ascribed to chance-coincidence, 
which must operate to some extent in so wide a field : many 
more may be due to cunning conjecture and inference on 
the part of the entranced medium, whose training and 
experience for some years past have afforded unprecedented 
opportunities for developing any native gift in -tliat direction. 
But the most serious objection is that the difficulty and 
uncertainty of interpretation gK’e \vide scope to the un- 
conscious bias of the interpreter. How ihuch room is as 
a matter of fact left for difference of interpretation may be 
illustrated by a single example. Dr. J. H. Hyslop, Professor 
of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, New York, has 
lately published^ a record of 'a series of sittings held with 
Mrs. Piper in 1898 and 1899. No pains have been spared to 
make the record complete. His report, which is considerably 
longer than the presehV volumes, contains the verbatim record 
of seventeen sittings, with exhaustive commentaries on the 
evidential aspect of tf^e utterances, and accounts of experi- 
ments designed to elucidate the supposed difficulties of 
trance communication. ^ The conclusion at which Professor 
Hyslop arrives, after dri investigation in which no item of 
the evidence has failed t$’be weighed and analysed, and no 
possible source of error would seem to have escaped con- 
sideration, is, briefly, that the explanation which best fits the 
facts, and the only explanation so far adduced which fits 
them all, is that of spirit communication. My own view, 
after an examination less exhaustive, no doubt, but by no 
means superficial, is that these last recorded trance utterances 
of, Mrs. Piper do not obviously call for any supernormal 
explanation. I cannot point to a single instance in which 
a precise and unambiguous piece of information has been 
furnished of a kind which could not have proceeded from the 
medium’s own mind, working upon the materials provided 
and the hints let drop by the sitter. I agree with Professor 
Hyslop in rejecting telepathy as the explanation of these 
latest revelations, not, however, as being inadequate, but as 


* As vol. xv{. of the FrocerdtH^ of the Society for PsjchicaV Research, 
LonJou. 
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being sup^fluous. I do not ask the reader to accept my 
judgment on the caser' The point of the illustration is that 
a subject in- which it is possible for two Iionest and fairl)- 
competent investigators frorri the same set of facts to deduce 
such divergent conclusions is clearly not yet sufficiently 
advanced to serve a^ a basis for any but the most modest 
generalisations. 

Once more, a weighty objection to accepting Mrs. Piper's 
trance personalities at their own valuation is that they have 
again and again failed to answer the test questions put to 
them, and that the manner of their failure has often proved 
more fatal to their claim than the failure itself. Thus, the 
soi-disani Hannah Wild on several occasions dictated what 
professed to be a copy of the contents of a sealed letter 
written by the real Hannah Wild before her death, for the 
express purpose of the test; and all these versions were 
entirely wide of the mark.* The spirit of Stainton J^fose^ 
asked to furnish the real names of his earthly guides,* which 
were unknown to his questioner, professed on several 
occasions to give the names, and on each occasion gave 
them incorrectly.^ G. P. himself, when pressed to mention 
the names of two persons assodiated with him in a certain 
undertaking, excused himself W-'the ffirst instance on the 
ground that the test would be/unsatisfactory, as the names 
were known to one of those present Later he gave tw“o 
names which were not correct* ' 

In short, these trance persoriaJities, though more lifeliKC 
and better informed than most, appear to have the common 
failings of their class. It is impossible to believe that in 
these trance utterances we are listening to authentic and 
unembarrassed messages from the dead. Nor, notwithstand* 
ing the subtle and convincing character of somc^ of the 
impersonations, and the fact that in many cases the informa- 
tion furnished has been known to no one present, possioiy 
even to no one living, is it easy to accept the hypothesis 
of communion with the dead even in the modified form 
suggested by Mrs. Sidgwick.* What evidence ^ .. 

regarded as sufficient to prove such agency it is difficu 


^ /’ree. S. P, P:, vol. viii. rp. 10-15. . - . , 

* Kectof, Docior, Imf’crator, Mcalor, etc., the “fjuMee” ‘-mW 

wctc supixjscd to represent hbtwicaJ person^cs. 'nljuyr names had 

by Moses in his lifetime to tw> or ihree Inlim-stc friends only. 

* Prof. .y. P. P., voj, >v, pjx 2J-4. 

* Hi sill. xiii. 1’. 30J. 

* Ibid., vol XV. p. 37. 
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to say; on the facts so far 'adduced we can but sa5^,''‘Not 
pioven.”' ’> ^ 

• CtUical examlfi9,tioiis of Ihe c^idcace afiarJeJ by Mts. Tipet’s trance 
utterances for communication with spirits of the (lead will be found in articles 
by Dr. Leaf vol. vi. n. 55S), Mrs. 'll. SiJgwicI; and Mr. Andreev Lang 

(/tw., vol. XV. pp. 16 and 39), Marcel Mangln {AnttaUs des Scitnees P>yehiques, 
july-Oct., 1S9S). All these writers, it should be pointed out, though indisposed 
to accept the spirit hypoiheris, are ol ojanion that Mrs. Piper’s trance utterances 
(xinnot be espmined by fraud. Dr. tiuMgson’s own account of the genesis of the 
rhinuit control should also be refened to (/Va*., voL viii. p. 46). 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


T he time has come when we must attempt to formulate 
an answer to the questions which we set before us 
at the outset of our inquiry. In the course of our 
survey we have seen that Modern Spiritualism in ifs present 
form is the outcome of I’arious pre-ex/stent beliefs. On the 
one hand, it stands in direct historical .succ^sion to that cult 
of Animal Magnetism which prevailed more or less in every 
civilised country from the days of Mesmer, and which 
attained an exceptional development in America in the 
period immediately preceding the outbreak of the Rochester 
Tappings. The doctrine of^Aninial Magnetism itself, with 
its hypothesis of radiant effluences, .^h8>fantastic analogies 
between the corporeal and »tnlneral magnet, and its vague 
hints of kinship with the stars,' we /traced back through 
the sympathetic system to the long tradition of the 
Alchemists, The various psychological manifwtations, how- 
ever, of the induced trance, which these cosmic forces were 
by the genius of Mesmer invoked to explain, find their 
nearest parallel, not in the practice of the Alchemists, but 
in scattered spontaneous outbreaks of clain*6yance, possesion 
and speaking with tongues; in the crystal visions of Dr, Dm; 
in the healing powers of Valentine Greatrakes. On the 
other hand, true ancestry of the physical phenomena 
of Spiritualism, which are but scantily represented m the 
annals of magnetism and religious fanaticism, is to be sought 
in a system of belief which in its later years, at any rate, 
formed the characteristic superstition of the vulgar— in wrtcfi- 
craft and its associated phenomena. , . 

We have seen that the hysterical children, who m the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries played a leading 
in the discovery and conviction of witches, habitually r^ 
inforced the sinister indications afforded by their se • 
suggested fits and convulsions by the employment 
various mechanical devices — the vomiting of pins and other 
small objects, throwing of stones, movements of furniture, 

34S 
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and occasional surreptitious levitations of themselves. AVith 
the passing of the generations these mischievous outbreaks, 
which to this day still make their appearance from time 
to tirhe not only amongst the uneducated, gradually changed 
their external form, as the belief of the spectators ebbed from 
witchcraft to possession, and from possession to occult forces. 
Mistress Faith Corbet, the two little modest girls of John 
Momp^son, Hettie Wesley, Mary Jobson, Angelique Cottin, 
are all links in the one chain of evolution. The motive 
in all cases appears to have been the morbid craving for 
notoriety and excitement on the part of a sickly child ; tire 
means employed vary from age to age only with the oppor- 
tunities offered for deception; the explanations adopted by 
the sympathetic spectators repeat accurately their individual 
beliefs and temperament, or the current traditions of the 
country and the time. In the case of Faith Corbet and the 
Drummer of Tedworth the effects were ascribed to the 
malignancy of witchcraft ; in the Wesley household, as 
in most modern outbreaks, the disturbances were supposed 
to indicate a spirit of doubtful character. Mary Jobson, in 
the eyes of Dr. Clapny, \tos th© recipient of angelic inspira- 
tion ; whilst the ^efformanws of Angelique Cottin were 
' ascribed in scientific Paris to'th'e operation of electricity. 

For generations th^’f wo* streams of superstition had pur- 
sued a parallel course’ without meeting. The learned had 
believed in their fluids, the .vulgar in their Poltergeists; but 
whilst the magnetic sprnnambule had for the most part 
eschewed physical phenomena, the naughty children had 
found the seeing^^f visions and trance-speaking too tame to 
satisfy their ambitions. With the introduction of Angelique 
Cottin to the s’cientific world of Paris the two streams had 
seemed about to unite; but it was not actually until two or 
tlxrce years later, and in America, that their fusion became an 
accomplished fact. 

In France, the land of its birth, Animal Magnetism had 
been from the first predominantly maturalistic, though even 
in France there had been a few men who, following the 
example of the great Swedish seer, had seen in the trance 
an open gate to the spiritual world. In 1847 this inter- 
pretation received strong support from the trance utterances 
of Cahagnet’s somnambules. In Germany the Spiritualist 
interpretation had found many and enthusiastic adherents, 
and a special cult had been founded on the revelations of the 
so-called Seercss of PrevorsL In England, mainly owing no 
doubt to the predominant Influence of ElHotson and to the 
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it offered consolation to the mourner; and to all some hope 
of light on the mystery of the universe. The movement 
Was thus inspired, jn its beginnings, with a genuine enthu* 
siasm which may not unfitly, perhaps, be called religious. 
With all their imperfections/the early apostles of Spiritualism 
in America seem to have been for the tnost part disinterested. 
Sometimes, as with Spear, Ferguson, Warren Chase, Edmonds, 
and," a little later, Robert Owen in this cduntry, the enthu* 
siasm was of a high type. There was egotism, no doubt, 
but the objects of ambition were not of a personal kind. 
The new cult, as represented by its Jeading spokesmen, was 
rarely sordid. Even the repulsive extravagancesjof Thomas 
Lake Harris had, at the worst, something of idealism. But 
the limitations of the new gospel betrayed its origin. The 
epithet " religious,” indeed, seems to require sofne justification. 
If the prostration of the heart before the vision of Ideal 
Righteousness, of the mteliect before Supreme Intelli^nce, 
is essential to religion, the movement was so far not religious. 
Its prophets held their offices as self-constituted seers, by no 
ordinance of higher powers. The universe for them con* 
tained no mastery; their vision was limited by the monstrous 
shadow cast in their own likchiess on the void. Their appeal, 
in fact, including as it did^he proffered solace to bereaved 
affection, was of an almost .exclusively mundane character. 
They held out the promise, ifbt of new knowledge of spiritual 
things, as “ spiritual ” has been interpreted in other religious 
movements, but of a practicable and imminent millennium, 
freed from the fear of death, and continuing, on the grey 
level, through indefinite generations. . Their gospel aimed 
not at raising earth to heaven, but at bringing down heaven 
to minister to the needs of earth. The grace and beauty ol 
medixval belief had, of course, long since vanished. Spint- 
ualists no more than their contemporaries could hope to 
realise the poet’s vision : — 

“With while feet of angels seven 
Her white feet go glimmering, 

And above the deep of heaven. 

Flame on'.flarae ana wing on wing.” 

Probably, no body of earnest men and women- ever pre- 
sented a’ more unlovely picture of. the hereafter. Ye | 
spite, or perhaps because of the concreteness ' 

and th6 parochial limitations of its chief prophets, the n 
ideas had sufficient motive power to overrun the Amen 
continent. 
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It has not been thovight necessary to dwell at length upon 
the .more repellent side of .the movement in America, the 
intrusion, in response ’to the popular demand for marvels, of 
the professional charlatan, and the rapid concurrent degrada- 
tion of the cult. It is more profitable, from the presentf* 
point of view, to study the growth of the movement in this 
country. Prior to 1S52 the Spiritualist interpretation of the 
utterances of magnetic somnambules had found here but few 
and half-hearted supporters. The irruption in’ the autumn 
of that year of one or t\yo professional rappers from America, 
and the concurrent development of table-turning, seem to 
have acted mainly by stimulating the students of the trance 
to fresh investigations, and .by making known the phenomena 
of automatism to'aHvider circle. It was on the manifesta- 
tions of trance-speaking, automatic writing, and similar 
manifestations in private households, not on the fraudulent 
phenomena of the professional medium, that the new faith 
for some 'years almost wholly depended in this country. 
With the return of Home from the Continent in 1859, and 
the invasion of other American mediums during the next 
few years, English Spiritualism entered on a process of 
popularisation and debasement similar to that which it had 
undergone in the land of {t§ birth. In this country, however, 
the process was of much more ’gradual development Pro- 
fessional mediumship its'elf wai of slow growth here ; it 
was not until towards the end of the decade 1860-70 that 
English men or women, .with one or two exceptions, were 
found to rival the feats of Home, Foster, and the Davenports. 
And it is noticeable that some of those who were first in the 
field were young girls, in whose case it is easier to take the 
charitable view that- the deception had its origin in abnormal 
conditions of physique and temperament. 

Private mediumship — the production of spurious marvels 
for other motives than those of direct pecuniary gain — 
formed for some years the distinguishing characteristic of 
English Spiritualism. Again, the genuinely religious interest 
of Howitt, Shorter, Mrs. tfe Morgan, and the Wilkinsons, 
on the one hand, the scientific attainments, on the other, 
- of men like Varley, Crookes, and Wallace, who thought the 
matter worthy their serious study, tended to keep ‘things 
at a comparatively high level of thought and feeling. The 
cult, indeed, in this country has never attained to such 
dimensions as a popular-movement, nor sunk to quite so 
low a level of fatuity and imposture as the , latter-day 
American Spiritualism. This result is no doubt partly due 
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to the legal restrictions which have operated here to hinder 
the exploitation, of the credulous, partly, no doubt,’, to the 
influence!’ of the’Press, and generally to the difference in 
social- conditions, and to the fact that there have. always 
been found in this country persons of credit and seriousness 
, to take an interest in the subject. * 

.•But from 1870 onwards various causes have tended to 
lowerthe general character of the movement . First amongst 
these, no doubt, is to be reckoned the growth of pro- 
fessionalism, and coricurrently the increasing /frequency of 
public exposures. But the death' of retirement of its earlier 
champions had much to do with this result! The little band 
of men and women who assisted at the incubation of 
Spiritualism from 1855 onwards gradually died or lost their 
active interest in the matter, and '■in its later aspects 
Spiritualism had for some years ceased to' attract men of 
like mind to replace them. ‘ ^ 

If we turn now to the evidence, we find| that' it is not 
primarily on the discredited physical phenomena, of which 
enough has been already said in previous chapters, that the 
belief in spirit influence or ^ccult force is‘ founded, but on 
manifestations of another ordeiy of-which these feats of leger* 
demain form an incidental 'ahd ’dubious accompaniment 
Ecstasy, possession, somnambulism, the magnetic, medium- 
istic, or hypnotic trance ar^,’dpnd!tions exhibiting certain 
common characteristics, the most marked being that the 
■ subject loses, more or less completely, control over his actions 
and consciousness of his Identity. When the hand acts with- 
out the knowledge of tKe'pwner, when the mouth speaks 
words foreign to the thoughts and character of the speaker, the 
inference, in an age of faith, is inevitable' that the utterance 
and the action are to be attributed to alien spiritual powers. 
The nature of the influence, whether diabolic or divine, iw 
supposed, to act through the Intermediary of 
reflects accurately current traditions and 
children and hysterical nuns have been possessed, ank® 
their own and in that of the spectators, by the us 1 

and his angfels’; the proscribed peasants of the Cevenn<» a 
the membeVs of Irving's congregation were . 

times , of tribulation by the fancied visitation of a 
afflatus'.-, 'With the philosophic Dr. Dee the 
of ambiguous habitation, held discourse neither o! ne 
nor belli but of the primieval language, of magic. . 
mystic'’ relations of numbers. In eighteenth-century » 
when spirits were no longer fashionable, the somnam 
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visions were all of fluidic emahatiorts' and her revelations 
were concerned with' the subtle'intcraction of animate and 
inanimate bodies. , ' • ' “ -• ’ , 

' Mbdern psycholo^ has learnt something of the nature df 
these departures from jnermah cdnscibusne^s, arid' has found 
their • an^ogues, on the one •» hand; in 'reverie, sleep,'" and. 
automatism; on the other, in delirium," hysteria, and, other 
morbid conditions. Further, it has' explained and justified 
the belief in an alien influence held; by ^ the patient him'self 
and those around him. For together with the division or 
restriction of consciousness, which is 'the common charac- 
teristic of these states, there is, as we have already seen, 
a concomitant alteration of the physical basis of conscious- 
ness. Even in automatic writing the automatist is frequently 
unconscioUs. of the'^movement of his hand, and, learning 
what has been 'written in the same manner and at the same 
time as' the ,othef spectators, by the eye alone, he tends 
to regard the movements of his hand as extra-personal. 
In cases of trance and other states where the division of 
consciousness is more comjdete, tlie corresponding physio- 
logical changes are unquestionably more far-reaching. 
Probably, as Ribot ‘has: suggested, there is some alteration 
in that complex of organic'sensibilities, on which the feeling 
of personal identity may^be’-presumed largely to depend. 
The subject is conscious'thaCilre is no longer the same man. 
A good illustration of the manner in which a change in these 
obscure sensations may suggest a change of personality is 
afforded by Mr. Hill Tout’s experience, quoted 'above.^ His 
assumption of the r6Ie of his dying father appears to have 
been primarily inspired by his own feelings of physical 
weakness and depression. Again, in spontaneous trance 
or in deep hypnosis wc constantly find that the subject refers 
to his waking self in the third person. He feels himself 
another man, and naturally assumes another name. 

In these obscure physiological changes, then, aided by 
suggestion, which is rarely lacking, from the;fepectators,“ is to 
be found a sufficient explanation of the constant assumption 
by the entranced subject of alien personalities, and of the 
claim put fonvard on his behalf for external inspiration. 
The mere fact of the claim being made, and.rha'dq'obviously 
in good faith, is no evidence for its authenticity •' ^ 

* fagCjOj. ' ' 

* The qatslion “Who ate connoont^ adctrcisod lolhc taWc 

or pLinchetlc Is obviously well calctihted to call spirits from the smstj* dee^ See 
l*iofcssot rattick’s texnatks upaattus point ui his article oa “ Ptculuiitlrt of the 
Seconiiry rerjotubty’* AVww, New V'oik, Nov., JS9S), 
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_ Nor, again, does the realistic character of the impersona- 
tion and its fidelity to the facts in itself.'fumish any better 
guarantee of-the'claim. The hypnotised 'Subject will in lik'd 
manner^ at a hint from the operator, assume any required 
r 61 e and carry it out with dramatic power and consistency. 
The impersonation by Mademoiselle Helene Smith of 
’Marie Antoinette and Simandini, or by Mrs. Piper of the 
French physician Phinuit^ are instances of the extraordinary 
coherence and lifelike quality which these trance creations 
may assume in capable hands.^ 

■' The proof that the intelligence which speaks to us through 
the mouth of the apparently unconscious medium is, indeed, 
the particular spirit which he professes to be is more and 
more clearly seen to depend less on the evidence afforded by 
dramatic personation or imitations of gesture, intonations, 
and other external characteristics, than ‘ on similarity of 
mental content. Nor is even here a superficial resemblance 
sufficient to justify the presumption of identity. 'If the 
entranced medium speaks to me with the voice of my dead 
friend, uses his characteristic gestures and phrases, or repro- 
duces his bandwriting, we may be dealing merely with a 
pseudo-personality created by the subliminal fantasy of the 
medium. If the “control” converses with me on subjects 
known only to myself and friend, there is still the 
possibility that the knowledge ^dfsplayed may have been 
derived, by whatever process of transmission, from my own 
mind. It is only if information should be furnished on 
matters familiar to the dead .but unknown to the medtum. 
her interlocutor, or any living mind, that we are entitled 
to look for the explanation elsewhere. , ‘ 

\yhether any tests of the kind could suffice to prove the 
existence of discarnate spirits; and, again, vvhetJier in face 
of the unknown and unimaginable possibilities of deception 
in that presumed other world, any conceivable proof ot 
personal identity should suffice, has been questioned by 
competent authorities.- -But scepticism on 'the first he*’' 


» Bee Dr. Hwlgstfn’s ftccoant (A-«. 5. vol. >ili. p. S?) 
of “I'hinuit” and Ids own abortw-e xesearches into that f"} 

earthly career. . Dr. Hodgson has, l.bnderstand, of late years mwifieJ 
as to the esact nature of the Phinuil personality; but it seems haruiy j* 
ilouht that it Is a creation and not a reincarnation. n.isape 

* As regards’ the first contention, take, for instance, die foUp^’j’B P . 
from Mttnslerberg ; "The question is . . . whether departed 
communication with living men mediums and by incarnation. . 

docs not admit a compromise; with rcgnnt to this he flatly 

. ; . the facts as they are claimed do not exist, and never mil eiuat U /• 
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exhibits, perhaps, some confusion of thought, on the second 
.something of pedantry. Proof 'of the existence of other 
-minds outside our own, even in this world, is hardly capable 
’,of expression in logical formula;; and proof of the existence 
of -spirits, 'discarnate but not necessarily divorced from'alj 
material embodiment,* might conceivably be obtained, ofiike 
quality, which should m sufficient to ''produce practical* 
conviction. And if there are spirits at* all, to trust them on 
the same terms as we trust our fellow-niortals would be our 
most prudent as it would be our only practicable policy. 

The old foundations pf the Spiritualist belief, then, have 
been undermined by recent addition^. "to our knowledge. 
But just" as, the faith migltt have seemed to be tottering to 
its final fall, it has-b'een buttressed anew out of its ruins, and 
now stands to the eye more firmly established than before. 
In so far as this added support Is derived from the laborious 
investigations of Dr. Hodgson and his colleagues on the 
trance, revelations of Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Thompson, and other 
clairvoyant mediums, the final result will no doubt depend 
on the manner in which the trance personalities meet the 
test already indicated. If in the course of the next two 
or three decades attempts to obtain information which is 
outside the knowledge of any terrestrial intelligence meet 
with as little success as they have met with up to the present 
time, it will seem a reagbnalrfe conclusion that the soi-disofit 
spirits are only, in the last analysis, creatures of the medium’s 
imagination. If the test is satisfied, a notable advance will 
have been made in the direction of proving personal im- 
mortality. V'- 

But an argument of another kind has assumed prominence 
of recent years. The remarkable speculations of the,' late 
Frederic Myers have gone far to vindicate, on new lines, 
the Spiritualist contention, and to bring it once more as 
an open question before the court of science. '-The special 
interest of his theory lies in its assimilation of those latest 
results of experimental psychology, which on a superficial 
consideration might seem fatal to the claims of Spiritualism. 
To offer an adequate summary of Mr. Myers’ views within the 
present limits of space would be impracticable,^ but briefly 
and baldly stated his position *is that recent investigations 
demonstrate, below the superficial consciousness which 

aiiii Life, pp. 252, 253). On the second point see F. H. Bradley, in the 
Forlni^ktly Review for December, 1885, on *' the Evidences of Spiritualism.” 

* The reader is referred for a fuller exposition of the theory lo Mr. Myers’ 
forthcoming work, Human Persenedity and its Survival ef Bodily Death. 
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commonly passes for the whole personality of the man, 
the existence of a huge psychic organism, as yet imperfectly 
expressed in terms either of action or thought. To adopt 
his own simile, our -work-a-day consciousness may be com- 
pared tp^ the visible 'spectrum ; it is but a fraction, and a 
Seemingly accidental fraction, of a 'larger whole. Of the 
invisible portion of this ps)rchic spectrum orthodox psycho- 
logy, recognises only .one, and that the inferior, moiety. Or, 
to' choose what is perhaps a more exact simile, consciousness 
’is- regarded by psychologists as fulfilling in the body corporeal 
functions similar to those. discharged by a newspaper ia the 
body politic. Each represents in highly condensed form 
the multifarious operations of the organism. And alike in 
both the share of representation accorded to any particular 
activity is determined by its need rather than by its intrinsic 
importance. Foreign relations, the reaction on an ever- 
changinjff environment, the acquisition of new knowledge, 
the cultivation of new modes of action, and interests yet 
more ephemeral than these, fill the columns of'the newspawf 
as they occupy the field of our waking thoughts. But alike 
in the individual and in the public consciousness, the activities 
on which the whole complex mechanism depend, the labours 
of unnumbered millions in the vast- organisation of industry, 
the ceaseless movements of bipod and lymph, the ceaseless 
growth and change of tissue, ^all-the things wliich are too 
deeply knit up with the essential fabric to need contmwl 
supervision and direction, go on for the most part unrecordM. 
But if in times of popular disturbance the editor should 
temporarily abdicate his functions, or if the man fall into 
sleep or trance, these subterranean activities may at once 
become articulate. Mr. Myers, accepting so far the ordinary 
psychological view that sleep and trance introduce us to 
a more primitive state of consciousness, and bring us nearer 
to the merely organic life which we share with the savage 
and the brute, holds that in these lapses from waking con- 
sciousness we may also -gain glimpses of faculties as yc 
unexercised and unbreafhed, the mere existence of 
is proof that map is called to nobler destinies’ and equipped o 
a larger stage than this material life can furnish. Only m tli^ 
conditions of partial psychic. dissolution, or on rare 
of stress and danger, when*the ordinary niachinery ol 
organism^is unequal to its task, do these hidden facu 
make their power and presence felt As if bcliind 
editorial chair there should stand h more august , ' 

content for the most part to delegate its ofiice, but a , 
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when the need is ^urgent, to voice and direct a nation’s 
policy. • ' 

Now the strength of the position here- presented lies in 
this,, that it--* makes i>the ordinary Spiritualist ^ume'nf 
superfluous. Mr. * Myers does not, ' indeed, ‘reject >that 
ai^ument. Whilst admitting that many, perhaps most, of- 
the. trance personalities are but <lrcam*figures, created 
of the subject’s own fantasy, he finds ih' fcertain '’cases proof 
of communion with spirits of Uic' dead. But if his main 
contention is well-founded, Spintualtsts can aflbrd to dis-, 
pense with :these dubious revelations. Whether or not the 
conditions of anotlier world permit its denizens to hold 
halting communication with those hbre is a question of 
slight and transitory import, if we have it in our power to 
demonstrate, from its own inherent properties, that the life 
of the soul is not bound up with the life of the body. If in 
states of trance or ecstasy the soul has knowledge of things 
distant and/ things hidden, can foretell the future and read 
the past as anjopen book, it seems a lawfuMnfcrence that, as 
such faculties have assuredly not been acquired in the process 
of terrestrial evolution, and find but little empldyment^or 
justification here, they must testify to a world of higher uses, 
and an evolution not conditioned by our material environ- 
ment 'In a word, such faculties must be regarded not as 
vestigial, but as rudimentary; a' promise for the future, not 
an idle inheritance from'the past. 

It is important to note that the theory here baldly out- 
lined is not a mere philosophical speculation founded on 
assumptions which are incapable of verification, but a 
scientific hypothesis, based on the interpretation of certain 
•alleged facts. , As such, we have to consider not merely the 
validity of the inference, but the authenticity of the facts. 
It is from this quarter that Mr. Myers’ position is most 
assailable. That, if prevision, retrocognition, clairvoyance, 
and other transcendent facvitics can be proved to inhere in 
the soul, the (‘Soul’s independence of the body is made 
manifest, need not perhaps, be disputed. Bui. the evidence 
seems at present far from/ sufficient to ^feblish, hardly 
sufficient perhaps to justify the speculation. ^ 

Taken altogether, the evidence for clairvoyance, prevision, 
and 'the other supramundantf. faculties postulated by the 
theory falls far short, alike in bulk and in quality, of the 
evidence for telepathy. And that evidence, as we know, is 
in common estimation held as insufficient. -Even if the 
operation of telepathy should be as clearly demonstrated, 
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say, as that of the cathode rays, it does not follow that the 
transcendental position would be strengthened by the 
demonstration. The little band of investigators — amongst 
them Mr, Mj^ers himself — ^who are mainly responsible for Sie 
hypothesis of telepathy have, wisely, perhaps, refrained from 
committing themselves to any theory of its mode of action. 
That mind should affect mind (so runs their cautious state- 
ment of the problem) in 'a new mode may mean no more 
than that' brain can act upon brain by means of etliereal 
• vibrations hitherto unsuspected, The power itself may be 
biTt a last relic of our discarded inheritance from the past, 
a long-disused faculty dragged from the dim lumber-room 
of a primitive consciousness, and galvanised into a belated 
and halting activity. * *' ‘ 

In fine, the first question is not what new agencies may be 
inferred from the facts, but whether the facts justify 
inference of any new agency at all. We have traced 
throughout the history of recent mysticism, from the 
sixteenth century onwards, the prevalence of a belief in 
some power of divining the unspoken thoughts of 
minds, of exercising influence by the unspoken mil, of 
discerning things extraneous to the scope of the ordinary 
senses. The mere existence, however, of a belief in such 
powers, prevalent throughout the civilised world, persisting 
from generation to generation, and supported hy an ever- 
increasing volume of testimony, raises but a faint presump- 
tion that the belief Is well-founded. We learn from the 
whole history of witchcraft and kindred superstitions, and 
from the extraordinary persistence down to our own d^, 
and amongst persons of some scientific attainments, of the 
belief 'in fluidic emanations from magnets, crj^stals, drugs, e 
and other substances, that belief in such agencies is apt m 
such material to breed its own justification. . , 

\ Moreover, the case is weakened by the _ observation tna 
the psycholpgical facts, upon which the belief is based, nav 
been accofnpanied, sporadically at first, but 
with increasing frequencyrby facts of another kind, obuous y 
explicable as due to trickery or other familiar causM, a 
that both sets of facts have for the most part met 
credence from contemporary -(vitnesses. The qu^tmn, tn - 
fore, is reduced to one of evidence. ^ The task . 

the patient analysis of the existing evidence, and the atte p • 
preferably by direct experiment, to acquire new evi e 
on the subject As regards the hisforical testimony , 
transmission of thought and clairvoyance, I have air } 
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recorded my personal conviction that it amounts to very 
little. I have thought it expedient to devote some space 
to its recital and analysis, because it forms a necessary 
element in the problem j but, owing to the defectiveness 
of the records and the ignorance, on the-part of the earlier 
observers, of now recognised sources of error, we can have 
little assurance of its value. It is only. because of the 
accumulation, in recent years, botli by observation and by 
direct experiment, of facts pointing in the same' direction, 
that we can feel justified in* regarding the matter as an open 
question ; and the recent evidence loses perhaps more than 
it gains by juxtaposition with the historical records. Mrs. 
Piper would be a rhuch more convincing apparition if she 
could have' come 'to* us out of the blue, instead of trailing 
behind her a nebulous ancestry of magnetic somnambules, 
witchridden children, and ecstatic nuns. 

But the study of the past furnishes us with an equally 
emphatic warning against an error of an opposite character. 
There is 'a superstition of incredulity; and the memory 
of that discreditable episode in the history of science in 
these islands, the contemptuous rejection for nearly two 
generations of the accumulating evidence for hypnotic 
anresthesia and kindred phenomena, should suffice to teach 
us that even the extravagances of mysticism may contain 
a residuum of unacknowledged and serviceable fact We 
must not, for the second lime, throw away the baby \vith 
the water from the bath. 


THE END 
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piled from TAr Saturdtry Witlmuutrr 
Caafdt Coropetiiioss, tpecigey. Cr. Ira 

vInICH*AND HER TREASURES, nim- 
trsfed. fraud ctmfrt- fiaf.ttr. j». ■»». 

Aristotle. THE ETHICS OF. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Jonn 
Bobkbt, M.A. CArafrr unr, Trwylre 
tor. id. DcL 

Alhinsotl (C. T,), M A, FeRow of Etefer 
CoKmo, Oxford, someiiae Demy of M»r- 
dalen dollege. A HISTORY OP CEK* 
MANY.frostsis-tltS. lUuilraled. D/«y 
IwA ta/. 64 itr/. 


A GLOSSARY Of TERMS USED IN 
ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. lUui; 

(tated. Srrmd Sd/tiT’*. Fea/.tp*. yr.t* 

«f(. 

Atterldge (A, n.\ *^APOLEOirs 
BROIUERS. lUuifrateil D/my trr 
tit. rut. 

ATOS fEraeSt). CO-OPFRATIVE IN- 
DUSTRY, CV.Ire. V-att- !_ 

Baeot (Rlehapdh THE LA^ OF 
NORTHERN JlALY. Wastrated. ffA 
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BMn (R. THE E^tST KING 

OF POLAND AND HIS CONTEM- 
PORARIES. lllustrwed. Dtinj ti». 
tot 6d. ntt~ 

EalRiar (Graham), the LIFE OP 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, lllnj- 
tnied. r\Jtk EiUiittt in *n* tWnm*. 
Cr. iff. Enetram, 6t, 


RUSSIAN ESS.AYS AND STORIES. 


A BOOK OF THE RHINE TyrtMi 'Cev« 
to ilainz. lUuitmti,'y Sffttvi ■ Edi/i^, 
C^fM. 6 /. // '' ' ' 

A COOK OF the' RIVIERA. IlW 
(rated. SectitJ €t. . 

A BOOK OF THE PYRENEES. 113q» 
traled. Cr. 8ev. rAt.- < 

Barker (E.\ M.A. (Late) Fenoir ef Kfertau 
College, Oefcrd. olHE POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF PLAIO AND ARIb- 
TOTLE. Dtmj tvf, /^tor. 6J. lUt, 

Bar«n(R. R. )l,). M, A*. ‘FRENCH PROSE 
CO.M POSITION. '■Ftur/i Editten. Cr. 
8pe. ar. 64. Ary, 


Barlnff-Gould (S.). THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. lUusiialed. 
Sntnd Edtttan. IVtdt E»yal tvo. tor. AL 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE CASARS; 
A Stuot o» rmt CiTAiAcntas or the 
(L uAKS or Txa Jitiiah A>n> Claomam 
H ouiss. lUuttnted. SnmH £dittm, 
Rayal 8ps. ia». 6A ml, 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illutlialed. 
Sttond Edifvn. Cr, tv*. Snttratn. 6*. 
Alta AMium tv». 6d. 

OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. Wov 
(tiled. Third Ediiim. Cr. 8ve. PwA- 

THE Vt^R OF MORWENSTOW. Re- 
nted Ed dan. WiiA a Portnlt. Third 
Edttim. Cr. tv*, w 64. 

OLD COUNTRY LUE. lllustnted. Ff/lh 
JLtrr* Cr. tee. 6r. 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONOt 
Eogluh Fellc Senn with tbelt Traditional 
Meladici. Collected and arranged by S. 
DARii>a-GovtJ> and il. T. Snsirtixo. 
Dr my it*. 6t. 

SONGS OF THE ^VESTi Folk Songi of 
Oaron and Cornwall. Collected from ihc 
Mouibtol the People. ByS. Oarihc Could, 
M A., and H. FLRrrwoos StiErrARp, MJ(. 
((tw and Rertted Edsitoa, wider the tnutical 
editorship of Cecil }. Share. Larir /«*• 

S'^RANC^ SURVIVALS tSottaCitAercRt 
IM THB Hittort or Mam, lllettraied. 

I Third EJitim. Cr. «*r, a*. 6d. luf. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES! Imctohits 

I AMD STRAMC* Ev»WTa EX/Ji Edilum. 
Cr. tr* ar. 6d. tut. 

A BOOK OF CORNIYALL. llltutraied. 

d'iTrj(dE'./i/iV»t Cr. (nt. 6t. 

A BOOK OF DARTJIOOR. Illiutriied. 
Smmd Edilttm. Cr.tva. tt. 

I A BOOK OF DEVON. lUuMrated. Third 
Edilimt. Cr. tv*. 6t. 

A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. Illui- 

traied Cr. ftw. 6/ . 

A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. Uln*. 
traleti Cr. lor. &/. 

A BOOK OF BRITTANY. IDxetrated. 
' S/ertvd Z3\Urm. Cr. t«. 6t. 


THE EVOLUTION ’of LiFE.’’ iuu*. 
ttated. JDrmy tv*, jt. 64. ntt. 


Feof. tee. rt. id. nit. 

THE SUMMER OARDEN OF 
PLEASURE, lllwtnted. n'tdt Dtmy 
8rr. tjr nit. 

Beckett (Arthur).. THE SPIRIT OF 
IHE DOWNS: Impreaileni and Remi. 
nItcencRt nf the Sunex Dnwna. IUu%ua(«d. 
StCfnd Sdilint. Vtmjtv*. v)*,td.nrt. 


Beh!nen(Jacob). DIALOGUES ON THE 
SUPLKSESSUAL LIFE. Edited by 
BRRMArd Hollamo. Fcaf, Sre. sr. 6d. 

Bell (Hrs. ArlhUP C.L THE SKIRTS 
OF THE GREAT CITY. lUustrated. 
Stand Edilitn. Cr. 8tw. 6r. 

Belloc (H.>. if.P. PARIS. IDnrtrated. 

hremd tditum, Rtvittd. Cr.tv*. it. 
HILLS AND THE SEA. Th.rd Editum. 


J ECTS. TAi'rif EdiEtn. FcAt. loe. er 
EVERYTHING. Srcrnd Editim. /■«/. 

tor. V. ___ 

MARIE ANTOINETTE. Illartrated. 

yAierf Editim. J3emy 8rff. tj/. tut. 

THE PYRENEES. Illnitrat^ J«eiU 
Editun. Drmy It'O. 7/. 0d ntt. 
Be«oX(K.H.L.\MA. S« JanerCl- A. a> 
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Bennett (Joseph). FORTY YEARS OF 
AIUSK^ jS$j-2;o5 . lUniCrtted. Z>HinZv*. 
t 6 s. ntt. 

Bennett (W, H.>. At. A A PRIMER OF 
TH^ BIBLE. -Fifth EiHtxtit. Cr. 8t>«; 

Bennett(W.H.)»ndAdeney,(W.F.). A 

BIBLICAL INTRODUCTI6n. Wuh » 
eonefae Bibliography. Fifth Etblun. Cr. 

Svt. jt. 6d 

Benson (Arehbtshop). GOD'S BOARD. 
CommQBion Addresset, SttmJ E^ititn 
Fcttf. tv*, y. tit ntt, 

Benson (R. M.), THE WAY OF HOLl- 
NE5S_ An Ezjiosition ef P<atEn cxut. 
Arulytical asd Devotioaal. Cr. tvt. y. 


Beppy (W. GPlntOB), M.A. PRAh 
SINCE WATERLOO. niustr»t«<L 


Betham-Gdwftpds(Mlss). HOME LIFE 
IN FRANCE lUuttraxd. F(/th£iiH*». 
Cr. III*. S2. 

SJndlerlT. BepbeptX B.D. THE OECU* 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 
FAITH. With latroduetko* »od Noto. 
Secmd Siitim. Cr.tvr. it.nrl. 

BlnyoD (lAorenee). S«« BUk« (WUQan). 
Blake {WlIIlAreL ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE BOOK or JOB. Wuh CsMnI In- 
tredoAioo tf LAUittnea Sltrroti. Vita- 
tnt(d. Qttarit. tit. tut. 


tht Pshliibxd a 

~ dT.V-- - - -- — 

BoKir, D.D.. F.R.S.E Dtrty 
ttm*. v.td. 

Boultlne(W,). TASSO AND KIS TIMES. 

llltistratM. D/m/ (v« lo/. td. ntt, 
BoyUl (W. B. FopstepL HUNGARY 
AND THE HUNGARLANS. Ulutnted. 
Etmj’ tv*, ft. id. lul. 

Bowden (E. M.). THE WHTATION OF 
BUDDHA; Ceisr QsoUticiiii from 
Boddbist Literature for each Day to Ike 
Year. Fift-t Sitltnt. Cr, ttm*. at. M. 
Brabant (F. 0.), M A. RAMBLES IN 
. SUSSEX. Illustrated. Cr.tv,. 6a. 
Bradley (A. C.). ROUND ABOUTWILT- 
SHIRE lUusttated. Ste*nJ£difi'*». Cr. 

•nw romance of nortkumder. 

LAND. Illiutrated. Stttnd SJilitn. Dtmy 
In. ft. 6J. mat. 


Braid (James), Open Chaniptoo, tmi, iwt 
and ffloS. ADVANCED GOLF, lllostnred 
Fifth Edition. D/m/ In. i«/. 6d. ml. 

Braid (James) and Others. GREAT 
GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. Edited 
by IIenkt LiACH. lUustratsd. Sietnd 
Editien. Dimy ivo. ft. td. ml. 

Braflsford (H. N.) MACEDONIA t I« 
Races akd tiieik Futube. Blastrafeij. 
D/m/ tvff. XU. td. mt. 

Srodrick (Kary) and Morton (A. Ander- 
sonl. A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 
EGYPTIAN ARCHEOLOGY. A Iland- 
boolc for StudeDti and TravcHera. Illuf 
dated, Cr, tva. y. 6 J, 

Brown (J. Wood), M A. THE BIHLDERS 
OF FLORENCE Ulustiated. Dmj\tt. 
18/ ntt. 

Browning (Robert)- PARACEIEUS. 
Sdited »iih InIroduruOB, Notes, and Bibliir 
graphy by MaiSaBIT t. Lxa and Katka- 
»nJB B. LococE. Fcaf tva. j/ 6 d ml. 


Ea/aJtva «/■ 

Buli (Paal). Amy Ooplaift COD AND 
OUR SOLblERS. Snand Sditm. Cr, 

Bulley (Mtss). Se« Dilke (Udy). 

Barns (Robert), THE POEMS. Edliedbr 
Ahdbbw Lano and W. A. CaAici*. Wiia 
PortraU. Third Sditiom U’idt Dtmy tta, 
Zdtttf. 6 /. 

Bussell (F. W.), D.D. CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOG Y AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 
(The Bampton Leetvef «f i|os)- Dm/ 
S<v. iw. td. ml. 

Butler (Sip Wllllara), 

C CB. THE LIGHT OF THE tt^T. 
With some other Wajlide HioothU, itSf 
190S. Cr. Ivf, ii. ml. 

Butlln (F. a.) AMONG TUB DANIS. 
lUosIrated. Vmiytva, fttd ml. 

Translated by A. R. AU-tusOH, ICA 
lUustratcd. Drmytva. fi. 6 d.niL 

Cameron (Mary loeett). 

ANDMODliKN rUSCANV. Hltotr/eeA 
SaemdEdilian. Cr. tva. (*. ntt. 

Carden (Robert W-l THE ^ 

GENOA. lUustrated Pmtytva. lat.m 
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Edited br c. 

Fletchsb, Fellow ef Magd^ea CoUege, 
Oaford. Tiree yelunu. Cr. 8«. l8a. 
THE LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF 
OLIVER CROMWELL. With an In* 
trodcetion by C H. PniTK, M.A., and 
Notes and Appendices by btn. S. C. Lomas. 
Tkrt* V$lumet. Drmjtivi. lii.ntt. 


Chandtep (Arthur), Bishop of Bloemfootrin. 

ARA CCELl: Am Essay im Mystical 
Thkolosy. FsmHX £dili*n~ Cr, tvr. 
JS. tj, Mit, 

Cheslerfleld (Lord). THE LETTERS OF 
THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD TO 
HIS SON. Edited, with talotrodaetton by 
C STAACHaY, with Notes by A. CALTMaor. 
7W ytlumn, Cr. tve. iw. 

Chbstwleu (O.K.). CK ARLES DICKENS. 
With two Peitrslet in Photo|rsrut«. Sixl* 
SdtlUn. Cr. (»«. dr 

ALL. THINGS CONSIDERED. S^ttk 

. FLES. />wrrt 

Editifn. /*««/. 8yy. ji. 

Clausen iO«ep«l. A.R.A . R.W.8. SIX 
LECTORLS ON PAINTING. Khutnied. 
TAtrdCdtltm JiMrTtfiut. So#, y. td.net. 
AIMS AND IDEALS IN ART. Eiebt 
Lecttmn deliTcred to the Students of the 
ROTMAcadcBiyef Arts. Illattnted. Setmd 
Fatten, Lnrjt Pitt (rs. jr. net. 
CIutton-Bpoek (A.J SHELLEY; THE 
MAN AND IHE POET. lUutrsted. 
Dtmj gne, jt. M net. 

Cobb (W. F.), M.A. THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS t wub AH Introduction and Notes. 
Dentj tc». jot. id. net. 

. .. . J^RIM rAtHERSi 

TKSIB CBUSCII AMD COLOKT. lUttStntcd. 
Demy to*. 7/. td, net, 

Coltlnrwood (W. 0.1. blA. THE LITE 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portrait. 
Stxt* Editten. Cr.tr*. u.td,ntt. 

CoWm (Helen H.). ST. TERESA OP 
SPaIN. IllcuCrated. Set*nd Editun. 
Demy !iw. 7.*. td, net. 

*Condamloe (Robert de laL THE 
UPPER CARDEN. EtA/. It*, y. net. 
Conrad (Joseph> THE MIRROR OF 
THE SEA: Memonet and Imprcsueas. 
TiirdEdit>*n. Cr. Ir*. tt. 


Cooper(C,S.),F.R.H.S. SeeWesUtl(W.F.) 
Conltoo (G. G.x CHAUCER AND HIS ' 
ENGLAND. IlIiLrcraled. Stt*ndEdiH*n. 
Demy Itw, ie.r, 6d, net. ‘ 

Cowpop fWIlllain). THE POEMS. 
Edited with an JotrodBCtion snd Notes by 

J. C. Bailky, M.A. llIusttAted. Demy 
to*, toe, 6d net. 

Crane (Walter), R.W.S. AN ARTIST’S 
REMINISCENCES, lllustiated. Second 
Editten. Demy tv*. tSe. net, 

INDIA IMPRESSIONS. inostiaied 
Steend Edttian. Demy tiv. yr. 6d, net. 
CrlSM (T. E.X REMINISCENCES OF A 

K. C. With a Portraits Sft*nd Edition 
Demy Boo. to/. Sd. net, 

ilnh HA l.._ ....... 

— lltnitraled. 

to/. }<. td. ml. 

Dante (AUsblerlX LA COMMBDIA DI 
DANTE. Tbs luJun Text edited by 
pAOCTToTM»as,M A.,D.Iitt. Cr.to*. U. 


Davis (It. W. C.), U.A.. Fellow and Totot 
of SaJUol Collesi. ENGLAND UNDER 
THE NORMANS AND ANGEVINSi 
lodd*t*7a. lilastnitod. Demytv* ta/.dd^ 
met. 


FIVE QUEENS: kATnAajmorAaACOH, 
Ahmb Bolvtm, Xtaar Quaair or Scot*, 
llAai* AHTOZMarra aM CAaouira or 
Baonswica. lUostrstei Stcmd Editien. 
Demy to/, tor. td. net, 

Oearmer ( 

OF CHR 
lew. «/■ 

DTste (UarraretX INTRKCLtNARIES 
WITH A CAMERA. IDottnled. Cr.tv*. 
ft. td. net. 

DleldnsOQ (C. L.\M.A., FeUewoT Klog'i 
Collece, Csmbridce. THE CRELK 
VIEW OF LIFE. SiventA mnd Stvutd 
Editten. Crram tv*, a/, td, net. 

Dltehfleld (P. H.l. M.A., F.S.L. THE 
PARISH CLERIC lUnstraled. Tkird 

Edition Demy tv*, ft. td. net. 

THE OLD.TIblE PARSON. lUustnted. 

Sec*nd Sdiliert. Demy tv*, ft. td. net. 
Douglas IHUBh A.). VENKSONTOOT. 
Wish the Itineraiy of the Grand CansL 
Uiuirsted. Set*nd Editien, •Fc*f, tfw. 
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Douglas (James) THE MAN IN The 
I’ULPIT. Cr. Sff. 4/ U ntt 

Dowden {J.)> DD., Late Lord Bitbob of 
EdinUirgh. FURTHER STUDIES IN 
• THE PRAYER BOOK. Cr. Ivt. 6*. 

•Drlyer (S. R.), D D.C.L., Regios Pro- 
fessor cf Hebreir iq the UniTersUy of 
Oxfori SERMONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Cr. Saw. U 


Oumas (Alexandre) THE CRIMES OF 
THE BORGIAS AND OTHERS. With 
an latroductioa by R S Gaikstt. 

Illustrated. Cr, Bt«. 6 i 

THE CRIMES OF URBAIN ORAN- 
DIERAND OTHERS. Ultutrated Cr. 

the’ crimes of THE MARQUISE 
DE BRINVILLIERS AND OTHERS 
IlIuitrAteA Cr. Saw. Sr. 

THE CRIMES OF ALI PACHA AND 
OTHF.RS Itluilrsted. Cr.Zet. 6 i 
hlV MEMOIRS TnnsUted by E. AL 
WAtUt. With an Istreductioa by At'oasw 
Laws WithFroniupiectiiaPbeiocavtire. 
Xs SIX Vclumw. Cr.tvt. it taeKv^mt. 
Vot. I j8o»-iSai. Vot. IV. 1830-itjt. 
You 11. aStt-iSai. Vot. V. rSti-tSia. 
Vot. IlL iSsd-iSM Vou VL «S3a-t$^ 
Ity PETS. N«»(y tfinalaud by A. R. 
AtairsoN, M.jL lUgamed Cr. fw it. 

Dunean (David). O.Sc, LED. THE life 
AND LETTERS OP HERBERT 
SPENCER. lUuscrated. Dtmfivt. ijr 

Ounn-Pattlson (R. P.). NAFOLEOIrs 
MARSHALS. lilastrated. Ptmj t^f. 

Stetnd Editun. aar itL nti 

THE BLACK PRINCE nioiMIcd. 

Stetnd Edilitrt, Dmtj ivt. yr. 6 d. tut. 

Durbam fne Earl of)* A REPORT ON 
CANADA, with an locroducteiy Note. 
Drrrtf taw. 4/. id, ntt. 

DuttCW.A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

llJuitrated. Stttnd Rdtiitn. Cr, Sow. it, 
WILD UFE IN EAST ANGLIA. UJo,. 
trated. StcmdEdiliott, Drmf Sow. yr. id. 

SOME LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF 
EAST ANGLIA. Ultutrated. C/w/ Sm. 
lar. U. tut. 


LIFT'-LUCK ON SOUTHERN BOADS. 


Egerton (H. E >. M.A. A HISTORY Of 
BRITISH COLONIAL POUCY. TM 
Edttttn Dtnt/ Etw. yr. id. tut. 

Everett'Creen (Kary Anne). ELIZA- 
BETH; ELLCTREbb PALATINP-AND 
QUEEN OP BOHEMIA. Rensed by 
her Niece S C Lomas. With a Prefatory 
Note by A. W. Waxo, Utt.D. Demy Stw. 
tat. id Htt. 

Falrbrother (W. H.). M.A. THE PHILO. 
SOPHY, OF T. H. GREEN. Stand 
Edttun. Cr. Siw, 3r. id. 

Fea (Allanl THE FLIGHT OF THE 
KING, inuitrated. Ktru and BtvurJ 
EJilien. Demy ttw. yr. id. net 
SECRET CHAMBERS AND HIDING- 
PLACES. lUeatrated. AVw and Errtted 
Ediliatu Demyivr \t.tdtul. 

JAMES ll. AND HIS WIVES. lUiutriled. 
Demyivt. tat.id.nit. 

Fell (B. F. B). THE FOUND.ATIONS 
OF LIBERTY. Cr.tvt. it. ntt. 

Firth (C. H). M.A.. 

Modem Hutoir at Oxford. CRO'i* 
WELL’S ARMY: A HUtery ef lie P.»fli>b 
Soldier duruif the Civd Wars, the CoBmo"' 
wealth, asd »e Pretenora:e. Cr tcw> w> 

nuGereld (Edward). .THE RUBAlViT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Ptlwed fren 
the Fifth aad laitt Editlen. Wiib a Cm* 
Beeurr byMn. Sirmtit Bataom, asd a 
BiegT^hy cf Ottiy ^ K D. Roa*. 

•Fletcher (B. F. aed _H. P.). .THJ 
ENGLISH HOME, lllutttaied Stand 
Editum. Dtmy tre. iw. tut. 

netelCT (J. s ]. A EOOK or roRK. 

SHIRE, llluairated- Dtmy ta. »». >*• 

ntt. 

Flnx (A. W.). M A., YimUm Daw iWe^ 
of PcJilkal 

Mootreal, ECONOMIC PRlNCIi'LEa. 
Demy tvr. 1*. (d. net. 

root ICORSUlOtO H I 

DERLAND. llluitrated. Stand Editien- 
Cr. lew. X td net. 

Forel (A.V THE SENSES OP 
tmaalated by MaCISOC 
trated. Demy Ive. tat. id. net. 

Foneud Ita Hotlcf. SCSTMiJ AND 
Hli COMPANIO.NR Tra^Ute^y ^ 

EdUitn. Cr, $ 9 *. (t 
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u S&D., : Hob. FtHow 


PEOPLE : THKiK Social Lir«. Reugiooi 
B iLisrs AMD IkstitutionSiASoDomsstiC 
Life, llliutnted. Dimy tv«, <«i. ti- 


DUSTRY IN ENGLAND « HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With s M^pi. Ft/t\ 
Edititn Dtmftv*. loi li. 

TUB INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. lUuLtiU«<L Aut'ctKCA 
J-dilum. Cr, tv». V. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Ste^td Edilian. Cf. tv*, n, 6d. 

See aIm Ha^eMi R.A, 

Gibbon (EdwuJ'd). MEMOIRS OF THB 
LIFE OF EDWARD GIISCON. Edited 
brO. DifkmiCk KiLU LLD. Cr.tv*. 6t. 

•THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes. 
Aimsdices. 4Ad Ms;**, br /• 0. Dv*t, 
M.A.i tdti.D j Repus Prar«s*or of Modem 
HUiott at Canbrtds«. IllusCrated. /■» 
Siv*n DtMf So«. T*/- 

SmA lor. 6d "*f- 

Gibbs JPhlllpl THE ROMANCE OF 
GEORGE VILLIERS: FIRST OUKS 
OF BUCKINGHAM. AND SOME MEN 
AND WOMEN OF THE STUART 
COURT. ItlifSinted. Bdthfn. 

Dtmftv*. tft.fi*/. 


GIOTOr (T. R.Ii tI.A., Fellow aod CUtsical 
Lecturer cf SI. Joho's CoIWe. CamlTidEe. 
THE CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS IN 
THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 
FfvrtX £d$/m. Dtmj Sro. 7<. UU lul 


CodfrCT (Elizabeth]. A BOOK OP RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Bone Lyrical Selections 
for cTcry In lh« Year. Arraoeed fay 
]& Godfrey. Stc*nd Edtlifn, Fca/. tv*, 
ti. 6d. ntl. 

ENGLISH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN 
TIME, llinttnted. SnmdEditifU. Vtmj 
8 p». j». 64 utt. 

GodleytA. 0.1. U.A., Fellow ot Magdalen 
Collrzc, OaforJ. OXFORD IN tHE 
EIcAtEENTII CENTURY, lllujttaied. 
Stetnd Edtiif. Ptmjtv*. it. (id ntt. 

LYRA FRIVOLA. F*urtk EMUn feaf. 
tw*. sr. 64 

VERSES TO ORDER. StenJ EdilUn 
Ft**. 8 r*. */. td. 

SECOND STK1NC& Ft*/, tv*. ti.U. 


Con (Aajrust). CRIMINAL TYPES IN 
SHAKESPEARE. Authorised Tnnsla. 
Iran ftuB the Danish by Mrs. Chaklh 
W etKU. Cr. tv*, s/. h*(. 


I field). HOME LIFE IN ITALY :Lbtte*s 
I rnosi Tiu Afsnmikss. Illustrated. Snvnd 
I Edtiitn, Vtinjf tv*, sot. 64 ntt. 

I CostllnslFniDeesM.). THB BRETONS 

AT Hume. llJuslraied. Stttnd Edihen 
Dtmj 8o* tot. 6d. ntt. 

Graham (Harpy). A GROUP OF SCOT* 
TISU WO&IEN. Illustrated. Stemd 
Editun, Demy tv*, tot. 6d. ntt, 
Grahamo {Kenneth}. THE ^ND IN 
I . THE WILLOWS. Illustrated. Fi/lA 
I Edition. Cr, tro. fir, 

I Cwynn (Stephen). M.P. A HOLIDAY 
IN CONNEMARA. Illustrated. Ptmy 


Hall (llAroineni!). THE YOVKO EN. 
GINEEK: orMoDBiKEKCiMasANVTHSit 
Modbla llluiirated. Stetnd Ediittn. 
Cr. tv*, y. 
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St Francis of Assisi. THE LITTLE 
FLOWFRS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER, AND OF HIS FRIARS. 
UMift into English, with Notes by William 
H svwooo. LiusUzted. Demy Em. net 

•Sakl'{H,MuDro) REGINALD. 


HOUSE CIRCLE. lUustraled. Sicend 
Cdtiitn Dimjf Svt. lu. id. mi. 

•Scctl (Ernest). TERRE NAPOLEON. 
AND THE EXPEDITION OF DIS- 
COVERY DESPATCHED TO AUS- 
TRALIA BYORDEROF BONAPARfE, 
1S00-1S04. Illustrated. Demy Sor. loi. id. 


TOMMY SMITHS OTHER ANXRtAtS 
Illusuated, Flflk Edihen, Fta/ lev 


iniL ruUR FOLlOd. i6»3t iSssl <M4l 
*685. Each ;C4 s' "'A er > tumplett tet, 
£itw. - 
F« 

the - 

SPEARK. With aalotniduetiDn end Ndiu 
by Gsokcb WrKDKAM. Dtmylvt Bmch- 

nme, ftlt tv/, jot. td. 

Sharp (A.). YICTORUN POETS. Cr. 
ivi. V. 6i 


BdstivH, Drmy tvf. 

Sfme (John). See Utile Books on Ail 


Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edit -d with *n Lur^uMioii 
and numereu* Nutti by Ei;*w CUakah, 
M.A. Tin* yelamer. Dimyitv. tu.irit. 

Smith Sophia S ). DEAN SWIFT. Ulia- 
trated. Ire. lot. id. net. 

Snell (F. J ). A BOOK OF EXMOOR- 
lUuitcated. Cr. tw. Ct- 
stanellffe' GOLF DO’S AND DONTS 
Stttnd Editivn. p«/. 8v«. 
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ACE PENSIONS EEGAK TO BE. 
IIIiutTitcd. JJemj' Svf. at. td, nrt. 

Stevenson (II L.1. TIIE LKTTERS Or 
UOBUKT LOUIS ST-EVLNSON TO 
ins FAMILY AND FRIENDS. StlfCiMl 
md Fil'ua\)7 Su Sijjsx-T Covvw. KinlK 
EJiliffi, Twa I'ahtmtt. Cf. Bt*. rat. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. B’iili tn Etfhfd 
PnrtrwT by Wiiuam Strakc. EifM 

Edilitn, Cr. Sm. Buekrtim. €t. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
BaI/ow (G.). 

Stevenson (M. IJ. FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Beirj; Letlen 
written by Mrs. Si. I. Stcvehsom c!uiib£ 
iSSt-BS. Cr, tt'a. tt. k*t. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA.'iB4t-9J. ErJItta 
and arranged by M. & RAtfOUa. lllos- 
Irale^ SttanJ Zdi/ian, Cr.tPa. 6a. «t/A 

Slorr (Vernon F.l. M A., Canm at Wtn- 
ehKter. DEVELOPMENT AND 
DIVINE PURPOSE Cr. tea. it. *//. 


f ^PLE. Illustrated. Ctm/ See. ler. 6-< 


Taylor (John W.b THE COMING OF 
THE SAINTS. Illnstrated. Siw. 

jt. 6A trrt. 

ThlbaudeanfA. C-)- BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE. Ttana'ated and 
Edited by G. K. FoRTascua, LL.D. lUua. 
trated. Drmy Sva. tot. 6d, tut. 

Thompson (Francis). SELECTED 
POEMS OF IRANCIS THOMPSON. 
Witb a Bio;ptipbicaI Note by WiiraiD 


CHAUCER TO CARY. Twa yelurut. 

Dtmj Bjitf. »j». ntl. 

See alio Oxford Biogntpbiu. 

Tozer (Basil) THE HORSE IN HIS- 
TORY. Illustrated. Cr, Sea. 

Trench (llerberU. DEIRDREWEDUED. 
Ai»t> OTHti PoBH*. StcatiJ and Rraiiea 
Sdi/iait. Larrt Patitva. 6r. 

NEW POEM& Stcand Ed./Can Lam 
Pate Sea. 6t. 


Trevelyan (C M ), Fellow of Trinhy College, 
OojbiiJje. K.S'CLAND UNDER THE 
StUARTS. With Maps andPIaoi. Faurti 
Editian. Drtnjt tea, tat. id, ntt, 

Trl«s (Inlpo H.), AR.I.B.A. TOWN 
PLANNiNG: Past, PaasBffT. and 
P ossitLic llbstrated. Sitend Eilitlan. 
WtJt Raytd Sea. tit. ntt, 

Vaughan (Ilerberl M.>. B.A.(p»on), F.EA. 
THJ- LAyP OF THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART, CARDINAL. DUKE 
or YORK. lUunrated. Setand Edttum. 

I Drmf tea. tea. 6d. net. • 

THE MCDICI POPES (LEO X. Ai«a CLE* 
MCtn VII.). lUuttnied. D/my Bcv. 15/. 

I met. 

' TIIE NAPLES RIVIERA. lUuxtnted. 

I Stetmd Sdilian. Cr.tea. it. 

I eFLORENCB AND HER TREASURES. 
lUostrated. Fta/, tea. y. net, 
VemcniHon W. Warren). M A, READ. 
INOS ON THE INFLRNO OF DANTE. 
With an lotrodueiloQ by the Rkv. Dr. 
M 00B& Ttva Falurntt. StcanJ £dil>an, 
Cr.S'a. tp.ntt. 

READINGS ON THE PUROATORIO 
or Dante, with an introduction by 
D«Mt Ct\t3>CK. Txue FeUmo, 
Third Ed'ttfn. Cr. Sva. ast. ntt. 
READINGS ON THE PARADISO OP 
DANTE. B'illa an Introdtietioa by the 
Bishop or Riroie. Ttea Pehimei, Seeand 
Edittan, Cr. 8s». ijr. irrA 


lOR DAILY NEEDS. SeventeintAEdf 
tian. Jftdtum lima. at. Si net. Also an 
edition in taperior binding, St. 


Waddell fCol L. A.), LUD.. C.B. LHASA 
AHDJTSWV5TLR1ES, With a Record 
of the Expedition of ipoi-igo^. Illustrated. 
Third and CAeaftrEdthan. iUiikm tea. 
ye. Sd, net, 

Wagner (RlehartU. RICHARD WAG- 
NlMCS MUSIC DRAMAS: Interpreta. 
doni, embodying Wagner's own eapkna- 
tions. By Alice Leighton Cleathm 
and Basil CauMr, In Three Velumet. 
fca/. tea. v. 6d. eaeh, 

VoL. t.— T he Ring op the NtEEi-VHO. 

Third Editian. 

VoL. III.— Tristak avb Uotut. 



Methuen and Company Limited 


Bar? {Lonsdale), B.D. Oioa, DANTE 
Ai-fo nib ITALY. lUaitrttcd. I>t$v 
tr*. 111. td. lul. 

•nnnpoport(AntoloS.). HOME LIFE IN 
KUbbiA. UJiutnltil. tot. $d. 

It:. 

Rintt-llUl (U). S«« UtwtHfn (Ov«B> 
Rawltnei (Cerlpude) COINS AND 
HOW 10 KNOW IHEM itiustntuL 
Titrd EJiitn, Cr. Im. 51. lu/. 

Rea (LIlKnl. THE LIFE AND IIMES 
OPMAlur. MADELEINE COUNTF.SS 
OF U\ FAYEITE. lUuUralid. J>tmf 

IpA. lOf. thL Ml. 


Rees (J n.). Cl E., 11 P. THE REAL 
INDIA. St:n4 EdUt9<t, Dttnt too. 
lot. U m.t. ’ 

Reich (Emil), Doeior JotLi. WOMAN 
lUKOUoli THE AGES. Illustnttd. 

7 u<« DtotflKt. air. «/f. 

Reid {ArchdalD, M-O. THE LAWS OF 
HEKEUliV. Sttfod EUtntit. Dtttf 

RJehmoad fWilfpld', OiiNiIb »/ liseoiVt 
Inn. TIIK CKRED IN THE 
EPISTLF.S. Cr. te>«. u.U.ntl. 

Robert! {U- C-). S««Cbiaaer(CC> 
RsbertSOn (A-). 1> 1> . LMd Biihm «l 

Eiaur. RF.CNUM OKI. (Th« lUapiea 
Lfctultl ot l^et.l ti and Cktaft* : 

Eiiiii'o. Dtmj Sp*. A4 ntt. j 

Bobertsen 1C. CniotX Mjc, rfn»i> of 
All SouU’ CollrKv OtUn. SELECT 
STATUTES. CASES, AND CONbll- 
TUTIO.VAL DOCUMENTS, iMu-tSji. 
Dtmj Ivt. lot. (d, ntt, 

Robertson (Sir C. S.).K.CS.L cniTRALi 
1 h« STOai OF A SlBCm- Illusintrd. 

Tktrd Edition. Vfnjtvo. toi.td.nti. 
R« (Fred). OLD OAK PURNITVRE. 
IJluAlrilrd. Steoad Edition, Dttnt trA. 
lor td ntl. 


Rumbold (Tho Rlsht Don. sir KoraeoL 
litn, O.ci;, O.C.M.G. TUB 
ALSTRIAN COURT IN THE NINE* 
lEENia CENTURY. lll«straUd. 

Steond Edition, DtntyZvt. tit, ntt, 

Russoll (W. Clark). THE LIFE OF ' 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
lltuslraled. Ftmth Edition. Cr.tvo. t*. 


SL Francis of Assisi. THE LITTLE 
Flowers of the glorious 
MESSER. AND OF HIS FRI.ARS. 
peo# into Entllih, wUb Nolej by William 
IISVWOOD. Ulustiatod. Vtniy itn. y. ntl 

•Sakl'dLMunro). REGINALD. Stetni 


Sanders (Llojd) THE HOLLAND 
HOUSE CIRCLE. Illaalrateii. Sittnd 
CJUton Vtmy tot, lai td. ntt. 

•Scott iErnMU. TERRE NAPOLEON. 
AND JHfc. EXPEDITION OF DIS- 
COVERY DESPATCHED TO AUS- 
TRALIA BY0ia>ER0r LONAPAUTE. 
itoii-1804. lUqitraled. Demytvt. tat.td. 


TOMMY SMITHS OTHER ANIMALS 
Ft/li Bdilioa. Ftad »w 

»l.6d. 


j«j*l iMtl 

i«S5. Each £t *s ntt, « » eumpfee Kt, 

'niE*I^E’i?S*^V*Wl^lAM SHjlKK- 

SrEARH WithanlnWxlueiloaaaiJNalu 

(•rOcoaes Wtnohau. Dtntyfvo due*- 
ram, flit tof. lot. M. 

Sharp {A.). VICTORIAN POETS. Cr. 

bpF. U. td. 

Sldffwlck (Mrs. Alfred'. HOME LIFE 
IN GERilANY. JjJioUaled. Stend 
Edition. Drmy Iff. ioF. td ntt. 

Sima (John). See Little Coeki on An. 

Sladan (Douelas). SiaLY: 

Winter Resert. lUiutrated. Stcond Edition- 
Cr. tFW. p. not. 

Smith (Adam). ^HE WE.ALTO OF 
NATIONS. Edilid wub in 
tad Bumaout Jivtet by Eur'is Camiaw, 
M.A. TWf Votnrna. JJtmy Iw. eir ntt. 

SlOlIllEoplllilS). DEiNSWIfT. in.. 

traced. Dtmy Iff. lor. M. ntt. 

Snell (F. J ). A BOOK OF EXifOOR 
lUusCnted. Cr. fx/o it. 

•Stancllffo’ GOLF DO SAND DONTS 

I Stcond Editum. Fiat 8 f«. 
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stead (Francis H), M.A. HOW OLD 
AGE PENSIONS BEGAN TO EBL 
Itliumted. Drmf Sv*. u. &E ntf, 
Stevenson (R. L.). THE LETTERS OF 
KOUEKT LOUIS SIEVENSON TO 
niS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Seltaed 
and Edited t>7 Sir SidkztColvih. tfiHti 
Ttvf ytlamn, Ce*. Sew. iiA 
VAILlilA LETTF-RS. With an Etrfied 
Portrait by WtitlAM Stsanc. 

EJili*n. Cr. Sr^, Siteiraii. 6i, 

THE LIFE OF R. U STEVENSON. S«« 
BaJfour (G.). 

Stevenson {M. I). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. B«mg Letter* 
written by Mr*. Si. 1. STavshsoN dulioc 
Cr, Sna. &r. net. 

LETTERS FROilSA&lOA.'iS^i-}}. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. llAtroua. Iltus* 
trated. SteendEiilitH, Cr.tvt. le.net. 

SlOTT (Vernon P.l. M A., Cabor «( WIo* 
Chester. DEVELOPilENT AND 
DIVINE PURPOSE. Cr.tve. jr.n/A 


Swaoton (E. W.J. FUNGI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM. lUusirated. Cr.tv*. 
S/ net. 

•Srttes [Ella C.). PERSIA AND ITS 
PEOPLE, llluttrited. Dep>f tvf. tar. 6<A 


MEPAPHYSICS. SttmdSditioH. Dmy 
lor. 6iit net. 

Taylor (John W.). THE COMING OF 
THE SAINTS, lllastrated. Demjr tve. 
jt. bd. net. 

ThlbaudeanfA C.}. BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE. Translated uid 
Edited by G. K. rOKTKSCVK. LlnD. Illus- 
trated. Detnf Szv. zai. 6d net. 

Thompson [Francis). SELECTED 
POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a Lioeraphical Note by Witraio 
Meyhell. With a Portrait to PhoCosizyure. 
Secand Edition. Ecaf.ivo, y.net. 

Tlleston (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Seventeenth Edt- , 
iiOH, Medium iSme. ot.tJ.net, Aboao I 
edition IB superior bindinf, te. \ 


CHAUCER TO CARY. Ttoe Veiumet. 

I D/»iy8w. ott.net. 

I See also O^^rd liiesraphtej. 

Tozer (Basil) THE HORSE IN HIS- 
TORY. Illustrated. Cr. Sev 6t. 

I Trench lllerbert). DEIRDREWEDDED. 

I AMD OTHtc PoaMS. Sectnd and Ervued 
I Edttien. Large Foit tv*. 6r. 

I NEW POEJlS. Second Edition. Large 
I Pett too. to. 

, APOLLO AND THE SEAMAN. Large 
I Pett too. Pafer, IS. td,ntl{ cloth, os.td. 

ntt. 

I Trevelyan {(»• H ), Fellow of Trinity College, 
OmbriJoe. E-VCIAND UNDER Tllli 
SIUAKTS. With Maps and I'laoa. Eenrtk 
Edition. Demy too, tot, id, net, 

IrtTOS (Inlco n), A.R.LBA. TOWN 
pLaNNINU: Fast, P«bssnt, axd 
PossiiLR. IDoscrated. Second Edition, 
lyide Eoyal too. sy. net, 

Tanghan inerbert M.). n.A(PiBn!), P.EA. 
I till. LAS r OF THE KOVAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART, CARDINAL, DUKE 
OF YORK* Illustrated. Second Edtlien, 
Pemf Itv. >B». M. net. • 

tllCMEDlCI POPES (LEO X.Airo CLE- 
MENT VIL). Illustrated. Etmy too. ty. 

THE NAPLES RIVIERA. lUustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr, too it. 

•FLORENCE AND HER TREASURES. 

lUustnteJ. Fcof. too. y. net. 

Vernon (lien W. Warren), M.A. READ. 
INCS 6 n the inferno of DANTE. 

With an JotroductioD by the Rav. Da. 
hlooaa. Toio yelumn. Second Edition. 
Cr. t-o. ly. net. 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE. With an Introduction by 
the latft Dean Cauaeii. Ture yolmnti. 
Third Edition. Cr. eta. tit. net. 
READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
DANTE. With an Introductioo hy the 
Dtshot or RiTOH. Two yolumtt. Second 
Edition. Cr. too. ly. net. 

Vincent (J E). THROUGH EAST 
ANGLIA IN A MOTOR CAR. Ulus- 
trated. Cr. Stv. it, 

Waddell [Col- L. A.). LUD., C.B. LHASA 
AND IIS MYSTERIES. With a Record 
of the ExpeditioD of jiinyigof. lllustmted. 
Third and Chea/er Edition. Medium tvo, 
jt. td. net, 

Wagner (Richard). RICHARD WAG- 
NER'S MUSIC DRAMAS: Isterpreta- 
liana, cmbodyinE Wagner’s own ezpUna- 
lions. By Alice Lbigiitom Cleatiisi 
and Rash, Cauiur. /n Three yelumes, 
Feaf tvo. it, Et. each. 

VoL. 1 .— The Ring or the Nieelvho. 
Third Edition. 

VoL. iii.^Teistan ahs Isolob. 


Methuen and Company Limited 


Wulneman (PruI). A SUMMER TOUR I 
IN I INLAND. Klaitntcd. D/m* tf*. I 
to/. U. ml. 


Waterhouse (Elizabeth). WITH Till 
SIMS’LL-HEAKTI.Di Uiilc Hemilx* l< 


5>«Ienlofli for Mersinj* ooij E«tr>io( Re*f 
Sn(. Diokt) and amnrcd br EutaacTlt 
WATtaKOOte. L»mCr.tr^. it. net. 
TltOUGItTS OK A TERTIARVT Se(en 4 
F.4il>fn. SmmUFeiltv* i/ mt 

Watt (Franeb). Set Henderwn (T p.). 

WeJpall {Arthur E P). A GUIDE TO 
TH fc ANTIQUITIES OK UPPER 


Dvenatf or Paoo*. ni. Pezus. ir. 
Ladt WisiDRaKtaR'a Fah. r. A Womah 
or No IwrorrAKCi. n. Ah Ioial Hua. 
•AWo. riJ. T«« htroitTAKtt or ttwa 
Earkut. Tilt. A Hoosa or Pouc- 
fiHAHATU. rc. iHTlHTIONa X. D* Pao- 
rVKDtS AKO Fkjsoh LtrTW. Xt. EsSATt. 
Kii. SaiohI, a FtoaiHTTKX TaAcior, 
and La Saimti CouaruANa, 

WHHams (ff NoelJ. TKE WOilEN 
I hONAPAKTES. The MoUier and thret 
I Sut«n of Ntpolees. llliumced At Ttue 
I t'Afttm/r, Demf tvr. <4/ net. 

A ROSE or SAVOY 1 Maxix AczLiioa 0/ 
Satot, Dochimi ox notiacoGsa bloTKza 
or Louis xv. Illuitraced. SeeenJ 
SJum. Demftv^ /$/ net. 

•THE FASCINATING DUCDE RICHE- j 
LIEU: Loots FxANfois Arsiahd do ' 


Wo<Hj (Sir EmIfb). r.M., V.C. CCB. 
COI.O. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. Illu/tnted. 
ond Cketfrr Sdilim. Ven/tM. jl ed, 


hamCot'«C«- OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. lUrdSdilien. Cr.tfA. }>.(•/. | 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. T/ofA 
EdtUnt, With 3 Slaps. Cr. <««. it. 6A 


Westell (W. Perclral). F.I.S, M D ou.. 
and Cooper (C. S.). F.H.H.S. THE 
YOUNG HOTANIST. Ill«itfaifd. Cr. 
tv*. 3/. 6 d. net. 

•Wheeler (Ethel R ). FAMOUS DLUC 
STOCKlNQS. lUiulraKd. Vemj tr». 


Wblbley {C. ). Se. Henley (W. B.). 


Woe4 [W. Blrkbeck),M.A.,Iiie Schslar of 
tVoeetsier College. Oafori Md EdMUdl 
(Haior J. SI. R.E., DAQ-M.C. A 
HIbTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Iat/od«ctj« by H. Sfxxssa WitxmsoK. 
Wilb t4 Slaps and PUns. Thrd Eiittm 
Dmtjtr*. \u.id.iut. 


ao iBtrodattM and Kofet by Norsia 
C Surra, Uib Fellow *f New College, 
Otfotd. In Three Vrlnmet. Demy tre 

POEblS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

Sdecled with an IntrodnctloB by SiOrfOan 
A. IliieoKa. Illustrated. Cr. 8m J/. «• 


Whitley (Hiss). See Dilkc (Udyf. 


Wyatl (Kate B.). Sea Glcag (bt R.) 

WylHe (M. A.). NORWAY AND ITS 
bJOKDh. HJustraled. SeeeitJ SdiUen 
Cr. »r» U. 

Teats (W. B ). A BOOK OF IRISH 

*%RSE. Revued and Enlarsei EdtM*. 
Cr. Rw. gr. id. 

Tomb (Fllson). Sea The Complete Serfet 
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Pakt II. — A Selection of Series. 
Aociest Cities. 

Gcner»l Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Cr, 8 m . 4/. 6d. fut> 

.With niostratioiu by E. H- Nttw, >nd other Artists. 

Bxistoi. By Alfred irarve7 . M.B. i EotNaoxCN ^ M. G. Will!am;cn, M.A. 

Caktkssuxy. By J. C. Coz, LL.D . F.S A. I biscour. By E. Ktaosel Sympson, M.A. 
Chestbr. By B. C. a. Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S I SHRBirsgOBr, llyT. Auden. Kl.A., F.S A. 
Dvbum. By S. a. 0. Fitipatnclc. 1 Wblls and GLArroNS'.Kr, By T. S. Holmes 

The Antiquary’s Boohs. 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S. A. 

Dtnty 8po. 7/. 6<L fUt. 

With Numerous Illostratioas. 


Arch coiosy aso Faur ANTi^uiTiss. 
By R. Munro. 

Batu OR Enguka Tub. By Canon J. J. 


Cites AND CoiirAwiBS or Loncoh, Thr 
B y G*rrg« Unwin. 

Manor and Manorial Rbcoras, Tub 
By NadtaoKi J. Hone. 

MBDt^erAt HosriTALs or Enclanp, Tnb. 
By Rotha Maty Clay. 


k.Z' p....- ....1 Old Sb*vic* Books or thb Enclism 

bI T Bomifit aiiVi CHBirriAH Cmwch. Bt Christopher Werdiworth. 
Tivu. By J.Romilly Allen. ^ UtHehalei. Stttmi 


Engiisb CKOReH FiiRNiTtraB. CyJC.CoR 
and A. Harrey. Stttni EdtHan. 

Eholisn Costvmi- Ftcm Prehistoric Ttoies 
to the End of tho Eighteenth Century. By 
George Qicch. 

Enoush htONASTie Lrrt. By the Right Ree. 

Abbot Gat^uet. EettrtK EAutaK. 

Encusk Sbals. By J. Harvey Dlootn. 
Fouc-Lorb as an Historical Scibvcb By 


Chvrch. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A., and Henry Littlehalei. .FrreNi* 

PaatLK t<<rs in Mbdiavav Enolakd, By 
the Right R*t. Abbot Cuquet. Stttnd 
Ediiimi- 

■Parish Rbsistbrs or Englaho, Thb. By 
J.CCox. 

Rbssaihs or tnv PraHtsTORic Acs in 
Enolajsp. By 6. C. A. Windle. Snani 
EdltSON- 

Rotal foRBSTs or England. Ths Br 

J.C Om, LL-D. 

Shrikes or BRirisH Saints. ByJ. C Wall. 


The Arden Shakespeare. 

Dmy 8fr. v- 6</. ntt taek tvlume. 

An etlilion of Sbakespestre in *ingl« FJays. Edited mth a fall Introduction, 
Teilaal Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

All’s Well That Ends Well. 1 MeasvrB roR Measurr. 

Antony ako CiiorATRA, I Mbrcnant or Venice, The. 

Cysibeline. I Merry Wives or Windsor, The. 


King Henry yi- Pt. i. 

Kino Henry yi. Ft. ii. 

Ring Henry v». Pt. tii. 

King Lear. 

Kino Ricraro in. 

Live and Death or King John, The. 
Love’s Larovr's I.dst, 

MACBEta. 


MeasvrB roR Measure. 
Merchant or Venice, The. 
Merrt Wives or Windsor, The. 
MroSGirBrs* Nioirr’s Dreasi, A. 
Othello, 

Pericles- 

Romeo AND Juurr. 

Taming or tke Shrew, The. 
Trhfbst, The. 

TJkon or Athens. 

Titus Androkicus. 

Troilus and Cressida. 

Two Grytlemek or Verona, Th*. 
TwelytH Hioht. 


Methuen and Companv Luhted 


Glassies of Art. 

Edited hy Db. ). II. W. LAING, 

H7/4 numfreuf lUrntratient. IVUe R^yal gt* Cill tof. 


ru)«tKTiiie Sccirrois o? rni Retnis* Roaf**. DfRdntJDUlaa.U.A. asi.aff, 
*A>ic«._ Wlhelai Dod*. Ph.D TniuUi«<l RjtrHiiKi. BfA.P. Oppf. 
by J««ie lUjuev tu 6J lut. TfruM. ty Chtrie* RickelU. !»/.&/. nrf 

•Gfd»ob RoM’fnr. By Arthur B. CbamWt- *Ti;iwn'< Skbtchu ahd D«Awi»es. By 
UiB, tar tJ net. j riwssac. iir id. atl Sftnd 

GHtaiAKiuio C«r»l<J S. Danti. Stetad 
£diiui. a«a id, VtLAtQUU. By A. da Baraeta. ler. 6d lul 


The “Complete" Scries. 

FuR/ /UuttraifJ. Demy ive. 


Tm« CoHrLETK LAmr T«KNts Platbk. By 
A. WaJUi btycra. tor, id. ml. Strtiid 
Bdilitn. 


Tm CoMMiTt MeroauT. . Py Rbon 
Youn(, tar. id. mt. Arav Sdilua 
(S/rtali). 

Tub Couputs MouHTArsis*. By 0. C. 

Abcaban. xit.ml, Sictnd SdiMit. 

Tii« CoMPLBTB Oaxska)'> By R. C Uh* 
mnihM.P. tai.Umt. 

Tn* CoMPvrr* pnoTOCiAPHt*. By R; 

CMd Da) ley. IM. id. ml. ftvrlA 

Cdilion. 

CbMPt»rrRcrcBTFo9rBAU.»N. owth* 
IJur ZbalaHo SyITSM. By D. GalUlier 
and W. J. Stead. lor. W mt Setmd 


The Coanoisseor’s library. 

It'ili numerous Illuslrattons. Wide Royttl Gilt top. i^t. net. 

Ekclish Furnitd**. By F. S. Rpbioaon. i •Ii.uikwated MAKlfsCRlPT*- Bj J- 
Encu^h CoLOURtD Books. By Martin I Herbert . „ 

Hartlie. wi>.a. »<» lyoares. ByA-MaiVelL 


Glass. By Edn-ard Dilloa. MwiatOKK. By Dudley Heath. 

GoLOSUrTRS’ AMD SILVERSMITHS’ WoBK. By PoRCELAtM. By Edward DjUon 
Nelson Dawson. Stcoad Sdttion. SjAtc. By Walter de Gray Birch. 
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Handbooks of Englisb Church History. 


Edited by J. H. BURN, B.D. 


Tns Fouhdatioks or Tme Encujk Crvxc*. 
Bf J. II, Maude. 

Trk Saxoh Ckoxcr awd trk Noiwam Com- 
QcesT. By C. T. Cruitw elL 
Thx Mbdi^rtai. CustCR AHS mt PAracv- 
By A. C. Jeanaex- 


Crown Zve, is. 6d. net. 

THsKtroxuATiON Pbsios. ByHeoryGee* 
The Stsocclx WITH PuuTANisu. By Bniee 
Blaxland. 

The Choxch or Ehcla?( 9 m thb Eigr 
xmaNTH Cbrtvbt. By Allred Pluaunu. 


The llluatratod Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books. 


Fea/. Ziv. jr. 

WITH COLOURED 


OuD CoiOVUED Booki. By G«otc< Paatoo. 

w. ivl. 

Thb 'Lin ah» Dzath or Johh MrrroH. 
Esq By Kitnrod, EMlin. 

Tm Lira or a Sfoxtssiah. By Nimrod. 

Kavouk Ccott. By 6. S. Sut(««s. TUrJ 
SdtSten. 

Mb- SroNBB’i SroBTwo Tovb. By R. S. 
Suitees. 

ToBKBCKi' Jaohts ak» Tollitibs By R- 
S. Suneei. Third SJifioa, 

Ask Mamka. By R.S. Suttees. 

Thb AHALYSts or the tIoHTiKO Fibu> By 
R. Si Surtees. 

Tkb Took or Dx. Syktas in Seakcr or 
yhb Fictvbbsqob. By WilUam Combe. 

Trs Ton or Du. Syntax m Skaicr or 
Consolation. By WUIuub Combe. 

Tbs Tbind Too* or D*. Stntax in Sbabch 
or A Wire. By WUliaiu Combe. 

Thx Hisromr or Johnny Qoak CENtrr By 
the Author ol ' The Thiec Tours.' 

Thu Encush Dancb or Dbatb, bom Ae 
Desigoe of T. Rewtaadsoui with Metrical 
tUustralioni by the Author of 'Doctor 
Syntax.' JVr f'tSumti. 


t. tut taoh zviumt, 

ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Ths Dance or Lirs: A Paen. By the 
Aoibot of 'Dr. Syntax.' 

Lin IN 2.0H00N. By Pierce Bjsb. 

Real. Lirs in Lonson. By an Anatesi 
(Pierce Egan). Ttor Vtluput, 

Thb Lirs or an Actoi. By Pierce Esan. 

Thb ViCKU or WiKcrtBLO. By OUeet 
GoMsmiib. 

Thb Militait AovBNTurst or Johnny 
N eweoMBB. By as OOieer. 

Thb National Sroars or Grbat Bbitain. 
Witb Descriptions and $o Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken. 

Thb ADrSHTOUBS or A Post CArrAIN. By 
uNaeal Ofbcei. 

Gawohia. By Lawrence Rawstoae, Esq. 

Ah Acabsmy roa Grown Hoksbmbk. By 
Geoffrey Gumbadoi Esq. 

Real Lira IN JuBLAND. By a Real Faddy. 

Thb AoTBNTtJUES or Jornht Newcohbe in 
thbNaty. By Alfred Burton. 

The Old Ehcush Sqoibe. By John Care- 
less. Esq. 

The Ehgush Srj. By Bernard Blackmaotle 
Ttve fWitmtt. yr. Hef. 


WITH PUVIN ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Guats t A Poem. By Robert Blair. 
IttosTKATions or the Boob or Joo. In- 
Tested and enyraTcd by Wdliam Blake. 
Wnoson Castle. By W. Harrison AIss* 
worth. 

The Touce or 
Ainsworth. 


FsAHK Taixleck By F. E. Smedtey. 
Hahoy Andy. By Samuel t-orer. 

The Co«»leat Angler. By Itaafc \Va1ton 
and Charles Cotton. 

The PicewICX PAIxas. By Cbsrles DieV- 


Lohdoh. By W. Harriacm 



i8 


Methuen and Company Limited 


Leaders of Belig;iOQ. 

Edhed br II. C. BEECHING, M.A^ Cusob of ^Y«tmlMter. iri(A rcrtraili 

Cremt Zt». it, ntt. 


OiteiNAL Ncwmak. Br R. II. Kutt«ft. 
JOKK Wxsirr. By J. Jt. Ortrten, M.A. 
Bisrop WiLkEUpoiM. By C. W. Danklt, 


By A. Vf. Uotloo, 


M.A. 

CaKDIKAI. MARRIIta 

M.A. 

Ckaaua SiHtON. By H. C G. tleutp, D.D. 
JOHH Knot. By F. UieCusb. Sttmd 

EdttifH. 

JORU Ilovm. By R. F. llortoa, D.D. 
Troma« Kir. By F. A. Clirkp, M.A. 


John Rcils- By WtUer LocV, D.D. 
Tkowas CirAtMSM. By Mrs. OtipiiAiK. 
tjiKcitOT Ai»D»n»ts By R. L. Ottley 
D D. Stttrni SJtlifn. 

AoersTiNt «P Canteibcxt By E. L 
Ctitts, D.D. 

WiLtiAH Laod. By W. II Kutten, M A 
Tkird EdiU^. 

JoHM DfiRH*. By Ab|vsIds Insop, O D 
Thoma* CiANun. ByA. J Masco, D.D 
BtSHor Latimr. By R. 21. Cvlylc And 
A. J. CAilyte. M A 

Bishop Botlx*. By W. A. Spoencr, MA 


The Library of DeTotiob. 

WUb lotfodoetiou ud (where aecesstry) Notes. 
S>ntJl Felt tvt, gitl tff, tUth, it. j Uathtr, it, td. ntt. 


Tki Conpcssioms «p St. AecorriHi 
StttnfX Bitthn, 

Ths Imitatiok or Ckkist. SUIA Biilitn 
Thi Ckkistiar Yka*. /VaWS Edltiii. 
Lyra IkrocentIOM. Sn»nd Editin. 

The Temple. EdUl^H 

A Book or Devotioms. 

A Sexioti Call to a Detoctt ako Holt 
Life. Ftutih EJiliem. 

A Cl'iob to Etexnitt. 

The Inmer Wat. SeeanJ 
Ok th* Love or Gob. 

Tub F i*uis or Vavio 

Lyra Apostouca. 

The Soks or SoNOb 

The Thoochts or Pascal. Stcrnd Edttien. 


Crack Asookowo to tmi CHiff or Sir 
MEIV 

Ltra Sacra i A Book of Stcrtd Vwse. 

Stemd Eiititn. 

A Day Book from the Saikts aho 
Fathers. 

A Little Book or Heavenly Wmbok. A 
Srtectioa from Ike Cngitsh Mystics. 

Licht, Life, Rnd Loye. A Selection ftom 
iho GennAO Mystics 

Ah Ihtkoboctioh to the Divoirr Life. 

Th« Little rLO».BRS or the Glosioos 
Messer St. Frarcis and op his Friars 

Death and Ihhortalitt. 

The Spiritval Guide. 


A Manual or Consolation from 
Saints and Fathers. 

Devotions from the Apocrypra. 
The SpiRtTOAL Combat. 

The Devotions or Sr. Ahsilm 
Bishop Wilson's Sacra Friyata. 


Ditotions for Every Day in the Were 
AR i> THE Great Festivals. 

Prsces Private. 


llORW SlTSTI(i«l_ 
Wniings of Mysli* 


A Day Book from 
csofMtByNitioni 


tlx 
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Little Books on Art. 

With many /Iluttraham, Dtmy \6tru. Gilt top. is. ntt. 

Etch Tolame consists of about aoo paces, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
incloding a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 

Auxscht Duasa. J.AUca. , H«u«k Mm. C. Fo»«*c«. 

A*ts or JxxAN, Ths. E. DUIoa I IttSMiXATaD MAxcscacrrs. J. W. Biadley 

BooKfLATU E. Aloiack. I JcwnxaxT. C. Darenport. 


Botticelu. Iitarj L. Cloomw. 
Bo»Nn-JOHES. F. de Usle. 

*Cin<iSTiAN Symbolism Mrs H. J«ane> 
CHXisTixAar. Mrt H. Jenecr. 
Clavob. E. Ditlon. 

CoNSTABLa. H. MV, Tompkins. 

Color, A. PoUard sod E. Birasiieel 
Enamclb. Mrs. N. Bawson. 

FiiDme Lzieirroir. A. Corkna 
Gcoxcs Komktt. O. Pastoo. 

Gazaa Aar, H. E. Tfstters. 

Gazun Aim Booem E. T. Pollsrd 


HouaiK Mm. G. FoM«scn«. 
ttUIMIMATVD MAXCSCaiFTS. J. W, CiadlcT 
jBwnxaxT. C- DsveRpert. 

Jonn Horma. H. P. K. SkiptOD 
Sn Jmhua RcTMOLDi, J, Slme. 

MiLLar. N. Fucock. 

AfmuToaas. C. Oavcnport. 

OuB Last n< Ait. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
RATHAaL. A. R. DrflmrsL S/etn^ EJitini 
RaMsiANDT. till. E. A. Sharp. 

ToBMn. F. TyrtcU-GilL 
yAmvcx. M. C. Smalliraod 
VnjUQOCL W. Wiibcrforee and A. R. 
Gdhert. 

Watts. R. E. D- Sketthltr 


The Little Galleries. 

Dmy i6mo. is. 6d. net. 

h volume contains 20 plates in Photogravure, t^ether with • short outline ef 
the life asd work of the master to whom the book is devoted, 


A Lima GAuatv or Rttnolas 
A Lima OAuaav or Roumrr. 
A Ltrna CALLaar or HorrNiR 


I A Lrrrui CAuaiv or Millais, 

A Lima CAUaiv or ExeusK Porrs 


The Little Goides. 

With many lliustrations by E. II. New and other artisls, and from photographs. 
Small Pott Svo, pit fop, tlolh, is. 6 ^, net} leather, y, 6J. net. 

The main features of these Guides ate (1) a bandy and charming form ; (2) illos* 
trations from photographs and by weiKknowD artists ; (3} good plans and maps ; (4) 
an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is inlercsting in the 
natural features, history, arehreology, and architecture of the town or district treated, 
Caubiiccs ako its Colleges. A. H. , SiiAKesrEAic’s Coeimr B. C. A. Windli 


Tbempsoo. Tturi EJtlifn, Knist^ 
ExGusH Lakes, Tre. F, G. BrahAor 
Isle or Wight, Tnc. G CUnch. 
hlALTKas CooKTST, Tiis. B. C A. Windle. 
North Wales. A. T. Story. 

OxroiD AKD trs Colleges. J. WcBs. 
fftmth Edifien. 


Tturd SdiloH. 

St. Paol's Catheoxai. G. Clinch. 
WarTMiHSTEa Abbst, G. E Trouthcck. 

Eteofui EJtltOn, 


Methuen and Company Limited 


Thb Ltrrt* GutDSWtfn/iVx// 

CoKKWALu A. L. Salraom. 

OERnysiiiss. /. C Cox. 

Devon. S. Baring GouM. Sreend EdUum. 
Dorset. P. R. Heath, Stcend Ed,li»» 
Kssbx. J. C. Cox. 

HAMrSKixs, J. C. Co*. 

Hertfohdshise. H. W. Tomylcin*. 

Kent. G. Oiach. 

Kerry. C. P. Crane. 

UiosLESEZ. J. B. Firth. 

WosMOUTHsHiaB. 0. W. Wade and 1. H. 
Wade. 

NoRROir. W. A. Dutt. SfcMiJ Ediiim, 

Rfpued. 

NoxTHAurroNSHiRB W. Dry. 
'Noxthvmierland j. B. hlomi 
Kottinchausmire. C. Goiirord 


OEroxDsniRB P. G Brahant. 

Somerset. 0. W. end J H. Wade 
'STArroxDSHiBE C E. hlasefield 
Sgrrw.K. W. A. Dutt. 

SoBXEY. F. A. H. Lamhert 
Sussex. P. G Brabant. n,rd Ediiioo 
■Wiltshire. F. R. Heath. 

Yorkshire, Txs East Riding J E 


Crittant. S. Baring-Gould- 
Normakdt. C. Scudamore 
Roaf& C G ElUby, 

StctLT F H. JacliMn 


The Little Library. 

With Introdnctions, Notes, »nd PbotogTSTure yionlispieees. 

Smaff Pott Svo. Citt top. Bath Volume, tlolh, t/. net} leaiAtr, it, €tf. net. 


POEMS 6f RtCHAItS CRAStlAW. 

Dnnta lAlleMorl), T>JB WFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translited by H. F. Cart. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Ttini- 
bled by H. F Cart __ _ 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Train- 
bted by U. F. Cary. 

Dai*iey (George). SEIXCTIONS FROM 
THE POEMb OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Dean* (A. C.). A UTTIE BOOR OF 
UGHT VERSE. 

DlckensiChaplesl. CHRISTilAS BOORS. 
Tuio yelrnnu. 

Ferrlfir (Sus&d). MARRIAGE. Fbee 

TH£*NIIERITANCE. FW» Vtliumt 

CaskeU CMrs.). CRANFORD. 

HawthOJMie (Nathaniel). THESCARLET 
LEI'lER. 

BendenoD fT. F.h^A UrTLE BOOK 
or SCO i TtSH VERSS. 

Keats (John). POEMS. 

Klnelak. (A. W.l. EOIHEN 
Eiilitn. 

tarah (Charles'. ELM. ANDTBE LAET 
ESSAYS OF LUA. 

locker (F.). LONDON LYRICS. 

Unefellow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 
FROM LONCbELLOW. 


Austen (Jane. PRIDE AND FRS;V> 

DICE. Taio ytlun„t. 

NORIHANGER ABBEY. 

Baeon (Francis). THE ESSAYS OF 
LORD BACON. 

Barham (R. B.). THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS Tmo Velumet. 

Barnet (Mrs. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
. OF ENGLISH PROSE 


Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING- 
Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
IHE ANTI-JACOBIN: wiib Gbobgb 
Canhing'i additional PDcmi. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE EISSAYS OF 
ABKAfCAM COWLEY. i 


OENTLEMAN. Tw* Volumet. 
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ANDREW ktARVELU 
muon (John). THE MINOR POEMS OT 
JOHN MILTON. 

MolrCD. M.). MANSIEWAUCn. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOR 
OF ENGLISH SONNETS. 


lirtt I’tiumit. 

PCNDENNIS. nm Vtiumti 
ESMOND 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Vnueh&n (Honyr). THE POI 
HENRY VAUCiUN. 


siercft (iJlurene*). *. SENTtitENTAL BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATI 
JOURNEY. TktrlmtX Eiitxen. 

Tennyson (Alfred, tend). THEJ^rly Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FRO: 
POEMS Of AL^'IUl:0, loro tenny. wordswo^h. 

IN itEMORlAM. Wordsworth |W.) *nd Celeridte IS, T. 

THE PRINCESS LYRICAL bAlLADS. 

The Little Qaarto Shakespeare. 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. WTlh Inttoduclioas and Notes. 
Pottximt. Ih ifl Vclumtt. dU ftf. Itathtr, fn'et U. nel cuh volumt. 
ilahgany RwlvingBeei Cm. ntU 

Kiaiatore Library. 


EdwaiU PiuCsnId. Vtmj jjiK#. Ctuikfr, 

tt, nfl, 

Tks Lira or Eowau, Loao Hniaat or 
CHaasuar. Wrinen hf himssIC. £}/mj 
jinir 1,/Mlhfr, tr. nfl. 


PoLomes: er WIs* Saws and Modtre Iir 
stances. By Edward FItiOenId. Etmj 
}awr Ltiiififr, at, ntt. 

Tub RvaXtYilT or Ouab RHATrXM. Be 
Edward PiuCerald. fturlA CJitifn. 
Ltather, u. rut. 


The Kew Library of Medicine. 

Edited by C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S.EdIn. Drfiy he. 

Casb or TH« Boot. T ire BfF.CarwBajk Fokctiohal Nr«« Disiasss Bj A. T. 

Sttond EdititH. ' ScliO&eld. yt.6J.tiet. 

CwtcsEH or THS N AWOir, Tn*. Vj iba •Hemoitt, Tk> Laws o». By ArchdaU 
BjjhtHon.Sit JohoGorsl. Setena EJi/teH. Reid. aiV. wrf. 

Co^iItbo L** or A Scooao*. Tk* ; or. How 


'^an«f u'c^treT‘’''By CIuU.’pr'arad^. EiftA EJilien. jt 6J.net. 

jt.bd.ntt. iNFAKT Mortautt. Ej Sir Georje New. 

DiSBAsas OF OCCUFATIOK. Et Sir Thomas nan. ji, 6J. net. 

Jasical Aspects Edited by T.N. Kelynack e«. »r? ^ 

Daces AND tht Davo Hasit. By H. Aik and Health. By Ronald C. Macfia. 



Fiction 


The Westminster Commentaries. 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Dean Ireland’s Professor of Eacgesli in the Unirersitjr of Oxford. 


Thk Acts or THB ArosTLKS. Edited tqrR. 
B. Rackham, M.A. Dtmf F^/tk 

Edtiian. id. 

THt FiasT Efistu or Paw. th« ArosTre 
TO Tits CoxiHTHUMS. Edited bjT M. L 
Goudfe, M.A. StemJEd, 6l. 

Th* Book or Exoous. Edited by A. U. 
M‘Neile. B.D. With a ilap and j Plana 
Dfmj lot. xat, &A 

Tkb Boob or ErcKtet. Edited by R. \ 
Ecdpath,M.A.,D.Lltt. tot.td. 


Ftfktk Edtl\et, Dtmfiv*. wt.iiL 
AoDITIOHiANDCotrBCTIONSIN TKBSsVE.STH 

Edition or Tks Book or Cbnbsis. By, 
S. IL Driver, D.D. .D/*«r Br/. ir. . . 

TMBBooxorJoa Edited W E. C- S. Gibson, 
D.D. StCtHdEdiliffH. Vtmjr Svt. 6t. . 
Thb EnsTu or St. Jaubs. Edited mth fa* 
iroduction and Notes by E. j. KnowUns. 
D.D. Sttmd EJitua DntjU*. hr. 


Part III.— A Selection of Works of Fiction-, 


ONE OTHER. F»yrtk Editing. Cr. 

4»- . . 

LOVE AMD LOUISA. Stt»nd EiiUm. 

Cr. 6 m. dr. _.. . 

THE BROWN EYES OP MARV. rk,rd 

EJiHtm. Cr. 6r#. dr. 

I KNOW A blAJDEN, Third EdilUn. 
Cr, 8m. 6s. 

THE INVINCIBLE AMEUAj o». Thb 
P ours AovBNTi/asss. Third Ediliat. 
Cr. Spt. jt. 6d. 

•THE GLAD HEART. F/ih Edi/im. 
Cr. 6t>«. d>. 


Ba^q^ehardl.^A ROMA^ MYSTERY. 
THE PASSPcTrT. 'Friirik 'EJilwm. Cr. 

TEMPTATION. Fi/lh SdtitMt. Cr. tv*. 
6r. 

ANTHONY CUTHBERT. Frurth Edttim 
Cr. lv». dr 

LOVE'S PROXY. Cr. tv*, dr. 

DONNA DIANA, Srermd Edilitm Cr. 

CASTING OF NETS. Tu/iifih Sdtttrm 
Cr, tv*, dr. 


OXFORD YEAR. lUiulrated. Cr.lv*. U. 


BARBARA GOES TO OXFORD. i»aa. 
(rated. Third Edilin. Cr.lv*. dr, 

BftHng'Gould (5.). ARMINELL. E^h 
SdAUvn. Cr. \v». 6/. 

IK THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Snmih 
Eittien, Cr. trr. dr. 

MARGERY OP QUETHER. Third 
Edttien. Cr. tv*. 6t. 

, THE QUEEN OP LOVE. Fi/ih. EdUitn 
I Cr. tv*. U. 

JACQUETTA. Third EdUitn. Cr.tv*. U 
KITTY ALONE. F0kEdil!,n. Cr.tv*. dr 
I KOElil. lUiutTated. Fntrth Edi'iieit, Cr. 

' ThT broom • squire. lUastrated 
' Fifth Edt Hon. Cr. 6m. dr. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr.tv*. 6r. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. lUuslrated. 

Secfnd Edition. Cr.tv*. dr. 

BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Ilia,- 
Iraled. Stcond Edition. Cr. 8m. Sr. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. Ivo. U. 
WINEFRED. lUiutrated. StcondEdiHon. 
Cr, tv*, dr, 

ROYALGEQRGIE- V.VaWraVti. Cr.ttie.br 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. tpo. dr. 
IN DEWISLAND. Stcend Edtlion. Cr. 

THK'pROBISHERS. Cr.tv*. Sr. 
DOMITIA. lUuitraCed. Steend Edition. 

mi5. curgknven op CURGENVEN. 

Cr. 6m. Sr. 

Barr fRobert). IN THE MIDST OP 
ALARAtS. Third Edition. Cr. tm. Sr. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Fi/ti 
EdiH*n. Cr, 8m. dr. 
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Methuen and Company Limited 


The New Library of Music. 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMaN. lUustralti. Demy lv0. 7/. W, n 


Oxford Biographies, 

lUuttraL-i. Fea/. ir*. Cill £tuh w/vw, thtM, ii, 6 J net; 

Jt. 6J. tut. 

0*KT» ^c«ait. B* e»fti T«n»W. Thb Youmo PwiNDti. BTCS.Te.Ty 
lt.A, D. litu Ro*tiTBu»«S. By T, F. Hendenoa. 

I«K»Uow..», t, E.CS.OI1,....D.O, 

. oBubeporCI^ueoitf- Cuihinq. By w. Atxwn FbUliyi. 

Autre TtHKTtoK By A C Beftwa. is A Btacetirnit®. By Sitbel, 


StetiJ 

Sit WALTn R4i<(dH. Gy LA Ttyttr. 
EixtKcrf. Sy if. r. U C«p«y 


JoMAKM WBueAHO Oenti. By K. C 
Atkins. 

FtANfOii FiTViBB Gy VIsMuet Su Cyrei 


Romantic History, 

Edited by MARTIN HUME, M.A. /Umtraitd Dmytvt, 

A Kiies of tttraeiire rolumea in nrhich tbe periods tnd personaUties selected tie 
soeb ts alTord romuilc btuoao lotesest, in addition to tbeli historical 
isRportance. 

Thk Fust Govcmmst of tks NtTHta- , Hune. kl.A lyr. «<; 

UNDS, MABGSttr OF AusTtUk. Ercanot I th* Nih« D*r»* Qusek. Ridianl DuTey. 

C.Tieaitync. lar. 6 a fwA | wjti, ^ Preface by lleriin liume, M.A. 

Two Evclisn QtfizHS avd Rhiut. KaiUa I StcenJ loi 6.f ntt 


Eandboohs of Theology. 


Tk« DOCTtlKt OP TK* iNCAtKATIOK. Bt R. Aj« IkTAODUCTIOK TO TK* HiSTOST OF Till 

U Oltley, D.D. Ff/itk Siitun nvat*. Ckuds. & A. E. Bum. D.D. .f’W 
Dmty tv* lu id. Iff, tor 6 a 

A Histort of Eaflt Chiistia* PocrttNK Tit* Pbilosofht of IUugiw 


By J. F. Belliuiie-Baker, U.y 

An IxTIODVCTtOH TO TH* 
RzuGiON By T. B. fe 
Ult D. FutHkEdttitn. Dn 


IN j./ooTKmK AH* rBiLOSorNF w' n n 

L. Dtmytt^ \ ANsAMaiiCA By Alfred CaJdecoK. D.U 

I Dtyttj Iff. io». 6f. 

HlSTtWy O, TH* XXXIX. AtTI^OF TH* C^fF^ "» 

rone. MA. I Ekcland. Edited by B. C ^ .“'’S 

tj f y*. iti. id. \ D.D. Sivtnth EdihsH. Dtmy Iff ««. S* 


Fictioj* 
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Tiie Westmiuftter Commentaxleft. 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D.i Warden of Kcble College. 
Dean Ireland’s Professor of Eacgesis fn the University of Oxford. 


Thk XcTt or Tus ArotTUB. E^ieA %v R. 
B. Rielthan, M.A. lUmy lev. hjtk 
Editm. i« kd, 

Ths First Ertsru of Paot. tub Afostut 
TO THX CoaiKTKtAM^. EAittd by H. t.- 
Oo'Adfi, bt A. SttfU Ed. D4mij itn. di. 
Thx Cook of Exodds. Edited by A. H. 
M'NeilCi B.D. With a Uap and J Plana 
Dmy Stv. 101. id. 

Thx Book of Escktii. Edited by H. A. 
Kedpa(b<M.A.i9.Li(t Ptmftvt. tof.id 


Xk* Book of Csnssu. Edited wiib 1 qui> 
ductioB and Notei by S. R. Driver, D.D 
Jiijhik Editian. Dt>f<y tv*, lor. id. 
AoOiTIONSAMoCoXaXCTIONISN TlixSBVBTTH 
E&rnoM or Tub Cook or CbkesiS. By 
S. R. DHvart D.D. Dmy Sr-r, ir. 

Tub Book or Jot. Edited V C. S. Gibson, , 
p.D. StefHd Edilien. Dtmytva, 6r. , 
XiiB EnsnK or Sr, Jamcs. Edited vitb Is. 
iroductioB and Notes by R. J. Ksowliug, 

I P J>. Sftfnd Editiam. EiXuy tpa, fie. 


Part III.— A Selection of Works of Fiction • 

AlbanosllE. Marla). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Ffor/k Editia*. Cr. 
fp*. Cr. 

LOVE AND LOUISA. SteanJ Editian. 

TSS«NKyisorM*RV. rw 

t I&0 W a-Law%. nM 

tme'ikvwcible aueua, 1 - ’•o™ SJM. 

fcim nwd Ed,/u,H. j^CQUETTA. rAirJAAV.«. Cr. 8w. 6/ 

•THB CLAD HEART. Ft/i* Edifix,. Ktl^ALONZ. EffikEdMa/t. Ca-.tra. 6r 

Cr.tsa. fir. NOEUI. lUostrated. Eanrlk Edtlian. Cr. 

the , BROOM . SQUIRE. lUasMated 
F»flk Editian. Cr. Iw. Cr. 

D.ARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. Cfia Cr. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. lUujtialed. 

Safand Edilian. Cr, tva. Cr. 

BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Illos- 
tnted. Stcand Edittan, Cr. tva. 6/. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. Bva. Cr. 
WiMEFRED. lUuitiated. Stcand Editiapt. 
Cr. Bra. 6a. 

ROVAL CEORGIE. Illus&ated. Cr. Beir.fir 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. Sva. Cr. 

IN DSWSLAND, Steand EduCan. Cr 

THEVrOBISHERS. Cr. Crr. Cr. 
DOMITIA. XUvutraied. Sacand Edilian. 
Cr, Bva 6a. 

M^^CURQENVZN OF CURGENVEN, 

Barr (Robert). IN THE Midst of 
ALARMS. Third Ediliaft. Cr. Jw. Cr. 
the COUNTESS TEKLA. Fi/ili 
Edifiait. Cr. Ivt. fir. 


Cr. Bva. fir. 

THE PASSPORT. Faurlh Edtitm. Cr. 
Bva. fir. 

TEMPTATION. Fi/lh Edilian. Cr. Bva. 
fir. 

ANTHONY CUTHBKRT. Fanrlh Edi/ian. 
Cr. Bva. fir 

LOVE’S PROXY. Cr. Bva. fir. 

DONNA DIANA. S/eand Edilian Cr, 
8m. fir. 

CASTING OF NETS. Tiuaiftk Editian. 

Cr.Bva. Cr. 

Bailey (H. C.). STORM AND TREASURE 
Staand Edilian. Cr.Bva, 6a, 

Ball (Oona H ) (Barbara Burke). THEIR 
OXFORD YEAR. lUustrated. Cr. Sff Cr. 
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Methuen and Company Limited 


THE MUTABLE MANY. riM 


MLKCHAKT. tlluiiriKd. Stetit^EJiiim 
Cr.tt><>. 6s 

A CffANCE rw THE CABINET. THrJ 
EMttf. Cr ti, 

Benson (B F.]. OODOi A DirA>L«r tr* 
D.iT, SistnMlk EEsiust. Cr ftv. U 
, BtrmlnEham {Ceorce A.) THE BAD 
TlMtuV SKtnii tditun. Cr.tv* 6s. 

SPANISH COLD. Fi/lA C<L(um. Cr 
tvr. ts. 


BpelhertanOUIph Harold). AN HONEST 
ilAN. Srtrnd Edtun. Cr. tvt. 6s. 
Capes (Bernard). WHY DID HE DO 
)1 1 TAi^ EdUtm. Cr, tvs. ts. 

Cattle /Arnes ami Sffortoa). rtOWSR 
U' Tile. ORANOL, and 0(b«r Talet. 
Tkird Eilhsn. Cr. tvs. 6s. 

Clifford (MPa. W. K-). THE CETTINC 
WELL OK DOROTHY. lUMtnisd. 
S/tS"^ Eittisn. Cr. to*, jr. id, 

Conrad (Joseph). THE SECRET ACEKTi 
A Simple Tale. FsurlK Ed. Cr, tv*, dr. 
ASET or SIX. fsrrtAEdifisn. Cr.trs. 6s 
CorelUlMarle). A ROMANCE OTIWO 
WORLDS. TAirhsIh Ed Cr. tvs. Cr. 
VENDETTA. Tuien/rEighlX Edilurn. Cr. 

tvs, 6s. 

THELMA. FSTtf-first Ei. Cr tvs. dr. 
ARDATUs THE STORY OK A DEAD 
SELF. tJtnsUtrth EJttiSH. Cr. tvs. Cr. 
THC SOUL OF LIUTU. Sixlssntk Eslt- 
tisn. Cr. Bt*. dr. 

WORMWOOD. SsvtnUmtkEd. Cr Iw.dr 
RARABBAS: A DRLAM OF THE 
' w'oRLD's Tragedy. FsrtrFsmrsk 

LdiUsn. Cr. Its. 6r. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fi/Jjt-SixtU 
EdthsH. Cr. St.*. 6s. 

THC MASTER CHRISTIAN. rii<fji74 
EditioH. itjIA TMsussnE Cr. tvs. 6s. 

TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDV IN 
SUPREMACY. SscsnJ Sdilins. tssJk 

Tksvsaai. Cr, gi.e 6t. _ 

GOD’S GOOD MAN s A SIMPLE LOVE 
STORY. FourtsntkBdUisn. sisndTkas.- 
sand. Cr. tvs. 6i. 

HOLY ORDERS: th« TBAOeor or a 
QuiaT Lirit Sscsnd Edition. stalk 
Thousand Crrrnn Srr 6s 
THE MIOHTY ATOM. Toinlysigktk 
Edition. Cr. dr. 


B^y : a Slceteh. Tvie{/lk Editios 
CAMEOSl ThIrUtnA Edition < 


tnted. I ktrd Edition. Cr. Be*. 6i 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Stesnd 
Edition, Cr. Br*. ts. 

Croker (Mrs B U ). THE OLD CAN- 
TONMENT. Cr.lvo. 6r. 

JOHANNA. Ssemd Edition. Cr.tvs 6s 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. Foicrtk Ed-t on. 
Cr. tvs 6s 

A NINE DAYS’ WONDER. Fourik 
Edition. Cr. If*. 6s. 

PEGGY 07 THE BARTONS. SsvnA 

Editum ~ * 


Cr. tvs 6s. 


Cuthell (Edith E ). ONLY A GUARD- 
ROOM DOC. Hiustrated. Cr.Ar. ts.6d 
Dawson (Warrlcerton?. THE SCAR. 

Sstond Edition. Cr.tro, 6s. 

THE SCOURGE. Cr. Irr. 6s. 


LAMP. 

Dunean (Sara Jeannette) (Mn. Evenrd 

A^^ACE OK CONSOLATION. lUai- 
ojied. Third Ediitsn. Cr.tvs, dr. 
COUSIN CINDERELLA. SKondEiihsn 
Cr. If* tr. 

THE BURNT OFFERING. Stnni 
Edition. Cr. tvs. i 
•Elliot (Robert). THE UlMORTAL 
CHARLATAN. Snsnd Edition Crvwe 
tvo. dr. 

Fenn (C HanyHIo). SYD BELTON; or. 
The Bof » ho would oo: £o eo Sea, 
tiated. SteonJ Ed. Cr. ivo. jr. 6d. 
FlndlaterfJ.H) THE GREEN CRAVES 
OF BALCOWRIB. Fi/tk Edition. Cr 

T*^’LADDER to the stars. Ssesnd 
Edition. Cr.tio. 6r. 

nndlater (Mary). A NARROW WAV. 

1 turd Edition. Cr.tis. 6s. ^ ^ _ 

OVER the HILLS. Sseond Edition. Cr. 

THE ^SB OF JOY. Third Edition. 
A^B^'Q ^BIRD’S NEST. lUusttilei 

Stcond Edition, Cr.tvo. 6s. 
tum. Cr. tvs. dr. 


MARGERY O’ THE MILL. TUrd Sdi- 
iun. Cr, tt'A. (i. 

HARDY-ON-THE-HILL. Tilrd ZAtim. 

GALATEA 'OT THE WHKATEIELD. 
StffnJ Cr. Spa 6t, 


Of THE SWQKO. Sttamd EAlU%. 
Cr. Sm. 6t, 

GIAN.'<IELLA. SeemdSJiHgn. Cr.tvt.U 
IN THE SHADOW Of THE LORD. 

Third Cr.tvr. ti. 

Fry (B and a B ^ A MOTHER’S SON. 

/•iJtA Editim, Cr. Im Si. 

Gerard (LootsaL THE GOLDEN CEN- 
TIPEDE. Third EAtien, Cr. It a 6f. 
Gibb* JPhlllD). THE SPIRIT Of-RB- 
VOLT. SttfndEditim, Cr, tv*. Si. 


QUISANTE Feyrth Kiitim. Cr. 8w. 6i 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr.Bw. Si 
A SERVANT Of THE PUBLIC. Uluj 
(r*t«d Ffyrth EAtim. Cr. Spr. 6i. 
TA^ Of TWO PEOPLE. Third Edi 
tim. Cr, Brr. Si. ’ 

THE GREAT MISS DRIVER, Frurth 
EJitim. Cr, ter. Si. 


THE AIR. iTlusinitS. Cr. IpA Si. 


TON. Srftd Sditirn. Cr.ttir. O. 
Harradeo (Butpisel. IK VARYING 
MOODS. Frynrffiih Sditirt. Cr.ler.6t. 
TUB SCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER. Fryrth 
Ediittn. Cr. tvt. St. 

HILDA STRAffORD tad TUB REMIT* 


TANCEMAN. TwiMAEd. Cr.it 


OEREELEY SQUARE. St<md Edtlint. 

TONGUES or CONSCIENCE. Third 
EAtim. Cr. ter. Si. 

PELlX. Sfttnth Edttim. Cr. ter. Si. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. BigM 
EiltiaH. Cr. Ivr. Si. 

BYBWAYS. Cr. tea. Si. 

THE GARDEN Of ALLAH. FiittfemU 
Edthan. Cr, tea. Si. 

THE HI.ACK SPANIEL. Cr.tva. Si. 
THE CALL Of THE BLOOD. Stvtnlh 
EdUiam. Cr, tea. Si. 

BARBARY SHEEP. S/tnd Eddian Cr. 


BncITor tFord HaddoxI AN ENGLISH 
CIRL> A RoMAtfca Stemd Eddirn Cr. 
€pa, St. 

MR. APOLlOi A Jdst Potsiita Srosr 
Stern j Eddian. Cr. ivr. 6i. 


ROCRS. PURSER. Fifth Eddian Cr ^ 1 


I Jacobs tw. W.L MANY CARCOPS 
I Thirty-irtend Eddien, Cr. tlia, 6d. 

' SEA URCHINS. Sixtttnth SditUn. Cr 
iva. ti. SA 

I A mSTER OF CRAFT. niutmtei* 
KmlK Edihm. Cr. trr. st,6d, 

! LIGHT FREIGHTS. I)I<utr»t«L Sight* 

I Eddian. Cr.lvt. 

THESKIPPER’S.WOOINO. With SJitlan 


AT SUNWICII PORT. IllumtH. Ttnt* 
EJitlan. Cr. tea. u, id. 
OIALSTONELANE. lUuttrtted. StrtiitA 
EdiFan. Cr. tea, ji. Srf. 

ODD CRAFT. Dluitrattd. FrttHh EdilltH 
Cr. iva. Ji. id. 

THELADV Of THE BARGE. lUusutted 
Eight* EdiFan. Cr, tea. ji, 6d, 
SALTHAVEN. llluttrued. d««R^ EdtFan 
Cr, 8r» j». id. 

I SAILORS’ KNOTS. Hlutitted. Fifth 
I Edilian. Cr, iva. ji. id 


Hop« (AntbODF). THE COD IN THE 
C^R. Eltvtnlh EdiFan, Cr. iva. it. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Stglh EAfim. Cr. 


A MAN OF MARK. StVfnlhEd Cr. 8tw. Si 
THf. CIIRnNICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. SUthEA/ian. Cr.tva. it. 
PHROSO. IUg>tr*t«L Eighth EAFa» 
Cr 8 Pi. Si. 

SIMON DALE. lUaitnted StthihEAaan 
Cr, fra. it. 

THB KING'S MIRROR, F^a Fddiatt. 
Cr.lra. it. 


James (Henrr>. THE SOFT SIDE 
Strand Editian, Cr, tva. it.' 

THE BETTER SORT. Cr. tva. it. 

THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Eddian 
Cr.tva. Si. 

LeQueux (Wltliam). THB HUNCHBACK 
OF WESTillNSTER. Third Eddtan 
Cr. 8r*. Si. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Third EdiHan- 
Cr. tva. Si. 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

IKustntcd. Third Edi/ian. Cr. Spp. Si 
BEHIND THB THRONE Third Ed, Fan 

Cr.tva. Si. 

THE CROOKED WAV. Strand SJitian 
Cr Ip*. Si. 


Lindsey (WUlIam) TH; 
MANTXX- Cr. tv* S* 



METirUEiV AND COMFANV LIMITED 


Undei hill (Evelm). T1 
DUST. Cr. l«. u. 


I Whitby fBcftlrleel. THE RESULT OF 
I AN ACUIHENT. J«-<W Cr. 


lAL ADVENTURES OF JIMMY UUL- 
STRODE. Cr» Er. 

IN AMUUSII. StftsJ EJilum. Cr.tr* 


TURh OFVrINCESS SYLVIA. SfcmJ 
Cdiittn, Cr, tv* 6r. 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 
Tkir^ EdiUfiu Cr !». 6i. 


LCLAKllNE. Illiutnicd Tkir4 Edh i 
Um. Cr. Ir«. <tf. i 

THE men TOUT. r»iW Edtt,r». Cr. 
tr^ O. 

A MIOSUMMFR DAVS DRF.AM. TUrd 
EJittm, Cr. l*«. 6r. 

THE CASTLE DV THE SEA. TAiW 
Ed‘lir% Cr. Ipa U. 

THE PRIVATEERS. Hlwtuftd. Sttrod 

Editirm. Cr.itr. 6>. 

A lOPI'Y SHOtV; OtiM Oitku «h» 
Dtmtt Talu. Cr lr» ft. 

THE FLOWER OF THE IIF.ART. TM 
Cr. tf4. tt. 

Wcbllfig (Pcffarrl. THE STORY OF 
VIRtirNIA T-EKFECT. ri4<^ E/Uim 


LlCHTNlN'b CONDUCTORi Tbt 
Strv>E« Adnetarttor t Molar Car. lUas* 
inted. S/mtt/rrtH EdtUen. Cr. tt«. 
6'. AIM Cr. for. if M 

THE PRINCESS PASSES : A RotnanM of 
• Motor- lUiutnted. A'lalt Edittrn. 

MY Fr7eND the chauffeur. ICuf 
traird. Ttnlk Ed, Mm. Cr. Irr. 6f 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER- 
Btrrtntk Ed, firm. Cr lor. (r. 

THE CAR OF DESllNY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SPAIN, llloitntrt. Fnrtk 
Sd,t,m. Cr. lor. Ir. 

THE COTOR CHAPERON. JUarWlri 
SuttK Ed>l,m. Cr. Iir. 6>. ... 

SCARLET RUNNER. lUuitroied. TkUi 
Bd,t,m. Cr. lor. 6r._. 

SET IN SILVER. Ill#nnr»i Stttnd 
Edihtn. Cr.lfr. tl 

LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 
AMERICA. SftmdBditun. Cr, lor. ir. 

WyllnnJ# (DolT)- THE PATHWAY OF 
■|HE PIONLLR (Non Aotm). frrrik 


. Boo^ for B078 and Qlrls. 

tUuftraUd Cr^H 8 t«. 3 /. 6d. 

Tut OoTTiiro W»u. OF DoFOTHt. fly Mr*. A Ci»l of th« Prori*. By I- T. 

VF. K. Clifferd. Sttmd EtUHn. /‘rortl ^iFiArri. ^ 

Okw * CoAFfr-RooM Doo. By Ediih E. jjffjt Cifst. By t- T. Mead*. «. Ai 
ilMTiV**RoeKArBiJjaF'F Voyacf. By W. T»« HoNOOFAFti Mim- By L. T. Ue»’l*- 

Clark RtiAsell. Frurtk Editim. Snmd Ediltm. 

Sn Dflyow J Or. ib« Boo who irraM aoi Tiinr ~ ' ^ * P»i»c* By Mr*. M- R 

ro 18 Sea. By O. MaRTilIc Fenn. Snr»d M* iC 
Till R«d Cfaws» Moltnrcrtb Wn* , 4* m Hout By Mr* M. R 

Stttnd Ed, tun. . ^ M^ % 1[ ' I 
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The Kovela of Alexandre Dumas. 

AStJiumivo. Prue6J. DcvlU yi>!umet, if. 


Act4. 

Tkk AovuTUtu or C^TTAiM PAUratLM 
Amaorv. 

Tk« Bird or Fats 
Tks Blah Tcup. 

Ths Castlk or ErrSTRiH 
Cathbrixs Blow 
CiatA 

Trb Chatzltt. 

Trc CHKVAUkt D'VlARKRirrAL. (n«aMc 
volume.) 

Ckicot trb Jbstrb. 

Tk> CowTa OK MoRTOOuRar. 

CORSCtZNCS. 

Tkb Coimer’* Sox. 

TRI ColtICAK BfOTIOIRti And OtiIO TNB 
Akchu. 

Crop^Uaxes Jacqoot 
Com OoreRTLOT. 

Trb Fatal Comiat. 

Tmi Fbkoho Mastki 
F lRNAKOK 
Gabmel LAMtny. 

Qbok^u. 

THU Great Uauacxv 
H aoRt OB Katairb. 

Pd^IrfB OB CKAVSBny. 


Tm IIoRoscort. 

Lovisx DB LA VALLtiiB. (Dooble roluDB y 
Tub Man in tkb Ixon Mask. (DonVtf 
volume.) 

AtAtTRB Aoa><. • 

Tub Mooth or Hut. 

Karom. (Dooble volume.) 

PAtiUMS I ParCal Bruno ; isd Bontbxor. 
PArb la RuiKB. 

Tub Prince or Thikvbs. 

Tmb RxuiNitCBRcu or Antout. 

Robin IIoob. 

Samcrl Crl»> 

Thb Snowball and m Soltanxtta 
SVLVANOI tX 

Tkb Tauko or Caiaii. 

TaLU or THE SorBRNATUBAU 
Taibs or Strahob &»Tx>(T 0 Bai 
Talsb or Tbrboa. , 

Thb Thbrb Ubbbetbbrr. (Double volume.) 
Thb Tbaobw or Namtbi 
Twit* YbaM ArtBB. (Double volume.) 
lIlB WlL^DuCE Shootxr. 

Tbr Wolt.Lbaobb. 


Uethnen’s Sixpennj Books. 

JlfeJium 8w. 


AlbanesI (B HaMa) tovg AND 
LOUISA. 

I KNOW A MAIDLN. 

Anstey (F.). A BAVARD OF BENGAU 
Xoslen W.). PRIDE AND PREJDDICK. 


JACK — 

KITTY alone. 

URITH. 

THB BROOM SQUIRE. 

IN THE ROAR O? THE SEA. 
NO^II. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. inustnteA 
WTTLB TITPENNY. 

WINEFRED. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE 



Methuen and Company Limited 


I Whitby (Beatrice). THE RESULT OF 
I AN ^IDENT. SkohJ EJi/ttn Cr 


taladvlntuues of iiMuy uuu 

STRODE. Cr. 8w. 6i. 

IN AMEUSIt. SttKtd EditU'u Cr. Brr. 


NICHOLAS FUtUING. Cr. Im. O. 


EGLANTINE. lUiuiniUd. TW 
fifn. Cr.$f. 6t. 

THE HIGH TOBY. riW EE/i^m. Cr. 

A'MIDSUKMER DAYS DRF.AM. TiLW 
EEititn. Cr. tv». &j. 

THE CASTLB BY THE SEA. TAiW 
Et/ilun. Cr. Sr«. 61. 1 

THE PRIVATEERS. Illttit/Aied. Stfmd 
EJilim. Cr.ttt. 6i, I 

A rOPFY SHOW: Qeu «3 Oirtu «Re 
Divcist Talu. Cr. Itv ft j 

THE FLOWER or THE HEART. TW 
EEievft. Cr. Iw. it. I 


VIROfNIA PtRFECT. TAtrE EE,ti»n 
•THE SPIRIT Of MIRTH. Cr.^rr. At. 


EdiUtn. Cr Stv 6/ 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 
Third EdititH, Cr Ive. it. 


UCHTNIND CONDUCTOR: Th« 
Sinnec AdTcalorM of • Motor Cat. IUus- 
Otted. Stvtmitnth Edilitn. Cr, ttt. 
it AIM Cr. trr. u. uit 
THE PRINCESS PASSES : A RomincA ol 
• Motor. Iliustntcd. Ninth Sdititn. 
Cr.trt. £j. 

MV FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. fIfuJ- 
tmo<L TtnlA EJilm, Cr, trt il 
LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 

EIntnIh Eiitif*. Cr Iw it. 

THE CAR Of DESTINY AND ITS , 
ERRAND IN SPAIN. lUuitnttd. Ff*rtk 
EdUttn. Cr. tv*, it. 

THE BOTOR CHAPERON. lllut»l«i 
Ststh Edtittit. Cr ter. (t. . , 

SCARLET RUNNER. rUuMr»t*tf. SVM 
Edi/itn. Cr. le*. 6»._. , , 

SET IN SILVER. lUutrttei. Sftmd 
Edititn. Cr.Ut.U.^ 


Wyllarde (DolD. THE PATHWAY OF 
THE PIONEER CNou* AoWei). Fnrtk 
Editifn. Cr. tv* It. 


BaaiB for Boys and Gir2s. 

lUuttraUd. Crva>H 8w. }»• 6d. 


Th« Csttimo Wau, or DoaoTHt. ByMr*. A Cwi. or thb Psoria. By L. T. We»de. 

W.K. Clifford. Srttnd Edittari. EtmHk Edihtn. 

Qkvx a GcTAao-RooM Vea. By Edith B. Kbmt Oi«t. By L. T. Meadoi it. Ai 

MAS-iiVRo«*nttLAii'» VoTAOB. ByW. Ta* Hoi«oc^*ta Miss. By L. T. U“d«- 

CUrk Russell. FturtK Editim. Stetnd EdUun. 

Etd Biltok: Or, the Boy who would oot Thus was owe* A P»ikc« ByMrsM.E. 

^ to Sea. By O. Meanlle Fena. SterHd Mann. 

Ti« Giuitca. By Mrs. Moleswortli Wkm Arsoui comm Ho««. ByMn M-E- 

SttcndEditUfi. Maan 
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The Novels of Alexa&dre Dames- 

i/iJiumive, /Wf/W. DsuhU Velumti\ 


Acre. 

Tii« Auvurruiu or CArrAiN FxMfKttA. 
Amadry. 

Ths Bird or Fat* 

Thi Biace Tour. 

Tkb Castu or £rprr*iM 
Catbsrine Blou 
Ciauk 

The Ckatelr. 

Tn* CnzTAUES D'Haeuewtaa (DmMc 

yoluae.) 

C«IC«T YH* JUTEE. 

The Comt* m Metrroouuf. 

COKSCtENCX. 

The Cohvict's Somi 

The CoESiCAM CroTKSiti asA Oriio tnb 
Arche*. 

Cl>O^EARlB Jac<3oot 
DOM OORHKrtOT. 

The Fatal Comrat- 
The Fehciho MAtm 
Fbrkanol 
Oabeisl Lameebt. 

Groxcba. 

The Great Ua&sacrs 

HEMRI PE NATAEftE 
Pt'skNB C> ChAVERE* 


The Ilososcors. 

Louise db la VAU-iiRE- (DoubI* rolumt.)' 
The Man Ik THE tROH Mask. (Dookla 

voturae.) 

MtJTtm Apaw. « 

TuE Moctu or IfEU. 

Nanom. (Doable vbIubr.) 

OuvxrtA. 

Paouhs: Pascal Broro; sad 8oNTtEe& 

I Pt«s tA RinxE. 

Tm* Prince or Thieves. | 

The IUminiscxncb> or Anton*. 

RoRiN Hood. 

Samuel Gel*. | 

Tub SsowaAtL anp tee Sultahetta ' 

STI.VANOII& 

The Tarino or Ca^*^- 
Tales or the SurERMiTviAS. 

Tales or Strahob Aovbhtvee. 

Tales or Tbiror. 

The Tiose UusRTUts. (Double toluah) 
The Tbaoeut or Kantes 
Tventt Feau Am*. (DeaUt roluma.) 
THE WilcDoce Snooteb. 

The Woir-LsAPiA 


Uethaen's Sixpesny Books. 


Albanesl (B KeHaI tOVB AND 
LOUiSA. 

[ KNOW A MAIDEN. 

Anstsy (F.). A BAYARD OF BENGAL, 
Austen (j.). PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
Bagot (HfehsrdJ. A ROMAN MYSTERY 
CASTING OF NETS. 

DONNA DIANA, 

Balfoar (Andrew). BY stroke OF 
SWORD. 


-Could (S). FUR2E BLOOM. 


KITTY A1J3NE. 


IN TUB ROAR UF THE SEA. 
NOEMI. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. tllastreUA 
UTTLE TU'PENNY. 

WINKFRED. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE 



fStVTCO tT 

miUAU AHO tllirTtPi 

CAVDOH AMO teCCAES. 


